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‘ 
THE POLITIOAL YEAR. 


New Yedr’s Day is not a very 
important date in the political calen- 
dar. It is not often that, in the 
world of politics, it rings in the 
birth of new undertakings or sounds 
the knell of existing facts. Least 
of all can we, on this particular oc- 
casion, say that the past is past, 
and that the future is all before us 
where to choose. The political 
year is not ended. We are in the 
very middle of it. Great events 
are taking place abroad: great ex- 
periments are being tried at home; 
and we are now in a state of more 
uncertainty than ever as to the 
issues. All around us the elements 
are in motion, and change is the 
order of the day; but not the most 
experienced pilot can tell when 
the tide will turn, how the wind 
will change, and where the tempest 
will leave us. It is natural, how- 
ever, that, in the momentary lull 
which the Christmas holidays bring 
With them, we should attempt, in 
the nautical sense, to take, and, in 
the literary sense, to make, a few 
observations. Parliament will meet 
in about a month to discuss anew 
the questions. which were opened 
rather than settled in the last ses- 
sion; and it may be well, before 
the strife of tongues begins, to take 
a calm view of our position, so as to 
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see clearly the drift of events in the 
past year, and fhe course which 
they are not unlikely to follow in 
that which is now before us. 

In home affairs there is but one 
very pressing subject of thought— 
THE STATE OF OUR FINANCES. There 
seems to be no great probability 
that we shall be troubled in the 
coming session with the standing 
difficulty of Reform, which in the 
past year occupied more than 
enough of the public attention, 
and showed but too clearly how 
difficult it was for the Ministry to 
redeem pledges which they found 
it the easiest thing in the world to 
make, and on the strength of which 
they rode triumphantly into office. 
For the most part, our Legislature 
is not equal fo the task of dealing 
with more than one great question 
at a time; and were the House of 
Commons ever so much inclined, it 
would scarcely be able to undertake 
a reform of itself in a session, when 
other and far more important mat- 
ters will necessarily engage its at- 
tention. Among other matters, it is 
understood that legal reform, and 
especially the feform of the bank- 
ruptcy laws, will be fally discussed 
in the present year, and we would 
fain hope for a less impotent conclu- 
sion to these discussions than the 
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Attorney-General could boast of in 
the late session. But legal reform has 
long ceased to be a question of poli- 
tics ; and we do not know that there 
is any other important matter con- 
nected with the administration of 
our domestic affairs which has either 
caused in the past, or promises to 
create in the present year, any consi- 
derable excitement in the country, 
unless it be the question of church 
rates, which, however, we have but 
small hope of seeing finally settled 
for some time to come. Those who 
are opposed to any rate whatever are 
too confident of their strength, and 
those who are in favour of the Church 
are too divided in their views as to 
the wisdom of any concession, and 
what that concession should be, to 
permit of our entertaining the ex- 
pectation that, in spite of the more 
healthy feeling which now prevails 
with regard to this vexed question, 
it is very near to a final solution. 
In a political point of view, every- 
thing, as far as we can now see it, 
must be regarded as subordinate to 
the one vast question of finance 
which is hanging over our heads. 
Last year was confessedly a year of 
experiment, of transition, and of 
patient waiting. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been waiting for 
a good many things, but, above all, 
for the pacification of Europe, and 
the reduction of our enormous mili- 
tary and naval expenses, of which 
at present there seems to be no 
prospect. The great difficulty of 
our finances depends upon consi- 
derations of foreign policy; and 
before we can satisfactorily deal 
with it, we have to form some de- 
finite opinion on the state of our 
foreign relations. 

In foreign affairs there are at this 
moment not a few topics of great 
interest, on which we might dwell 
at considerable length, if we did 
not desire to confine our attention 
to questions that directly bear upon 
the state of parties and the welfare 
of the nation. We may, accord- 
ingly, pass by for the moment all 
reference to the remarkable success 
obtained by the Republican party in 
the United States, through the elec- 
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tion of their candidate, Mr. Lineoln, 
involving though it does the most 
important issues. Nor‘ can we pre- 
tend, in a few sentences, to dispose 
of the vast financial problems 
which our present position in India 
forces not very pleasantly into the 
light. Happily, also, we are saved 
the necessity of troubling the 
reader with a disquisition on our 
Chinese policy. ow that peace 
has been concluded, the treaty 
ratified, and Pekin evacuated, it is 


,to be hoped that for some time to 


come we are at last quit of this 
difficulty. Of one thing, however, 
we are not quit, and that is the 
payment of the expedition. Even 
if we succeed in obtaining from the 
Chinese a considerable indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, still, as 
this must be divided between the 
allied forces, it is not to be sup- 
posed that it can go very far to 
putting the balance of the account 
upon the right side. By the end 
of last session there was close 
upon six millions of money voted 
for this Chinese expedition; and it 
was stated again and again, with- 
out contradiction, that the money 
was all expended before it was 
voted. Thus even with the plea- 
sant assurance of peace in that 
quarter of the world, and with the 
prospect of an indemnity, amount- 
ing, as we infer from the latest re- 
ports, to a million and a half for 
our share, we must still calculate on 
a considerable expenditure, as en- 
tailed upon us in the current year 
in consequence of the war. The 
mere cost of transport involved in 
the return of the troops is a heavy 
sum, to defray which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might be 
glad to have back again some of 
the duties on butter, on tallow, or 
on silk manufactures, which he last 
year threw away in his recklessness. 

The expenses of the Chinese war, 
however, are a small matter when 
compared with the disbursements 
to which we are compelled by the 
troubled state of the European con- 
tinent. The condition of affairs is 
such that, so far from being able to 
disarm, the question may well be 
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raised—Whether we are arming fast 
enough? Suppose that we do arm 
ourselves to the teeth, and that there 
is no war, the men of Manchester 
will no doubt rab us down for our 
folly, strut about with a sense of 
superior wisdom, ‘and tell us to be 
guided by their pusillanimous coun- 
sels another time. It is, indeed, 
very possible that by a firm attitude 
we may be able to avert the dangers 
with which Europe is now threat- 
ened. It has of old been said that, 
if we wish to preserve peace, we must 
prepare for war; and anybody who 
has studied his character must know, 
that the maxim is peculiarly appli- 
cable to our relations with the Em- 
peror of the French, in whose power 
it chiefly lies to determine whether 
we are to have the one or the other. 
We desire to speak of the French 
Emperor with all the respect due to 
a sovereign of great sagacity, whose 
aims (in spite of the invective which 
is so often hurled against him) are 
not adequately described by the sole 
epithet of selfish. That he is selfish 
we do not doubt, but his selfishness 
has now taken the justifiable form 
of a desire to do the best he can for 
France—to aggrandise her power, 
to extend her territory, to increase 
her commerce, to enlarge her public 
works, to enrich and beautify her 
towns, and to make every citizen 
content under an enlightened though 
somewhat severe despotism. Some 
of these objects are scarcely consist- 
ent with others, and cannot be very 
pleasing to the neighbours and rivals 
of France. The state of war, for 
example, through which alone the 
extension of French territory is pos- 
sible, is of necessity opposed to the 
interests of other nations, and is not 
well adapted to divest French com- 
merce of its habitual timidity. But 
we have seen enough of the French 
Emperor to know that, having these 
various aims constantly before him, 
not only do they cross and check one 
another, each thus imparting mo- 
deration to each, but the man him- 
self, apart from the fact that he has 
many ideas at once in the fire, and 
many objects to serve, is, in his man- 
ner of working, tremblingly alive to 
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circumstances. It is always his way 
to carry, or at least to appear to 
earry, his point, rather by the force 
of circumstances than by the force 
of an invincible, and it may be ir- 
rational, will. He described himself 
truly in the Milan manitesto, as 
thoroughly understanding his epoch, 
and as most ambitious of moral in- 
fluence. He takes advantage of cir- 
cumstances, follows the current of 
events, and works by the help of 
natural -causes. Perhaps of all the 
statesmen that ever lived, he is the 
one least likely to knock his head 
against a wall. He is one of the few 
men who know how to bend before 
the blast. It is beautiful to'see how 
he accepts a defeat ; how he smiles 
over a disappointment ; how he leaps 
aside like an accomplished matador 
when he sees the bull coming with 
his head to the ground. Other men 
of equal power would have their va- 
nity aroused, would boastfully take 
the bull by the horns, and would 
attempt to push him back by main 
force. The Emperor nimbly turns 
aside, and bides his time. He be- 
liéves in fate, and he defers to cir- 
cumstance, which is the child of 
fate. Therefore it is that he, more 
than any man, if he sees a display 
of power and signs of resistance on 
this side of the Channel, will be in- 
clined to reconsider his resolves and 
to alter his plans. Therefore it is 
that, in our relations with him, the 
maxim more than ever applies, that 
the best pledge of peace is prepara- 
tion for war. 

The question of peace or war in 
Europe hangs, we repeat, on the 
decision of the French Emperor. 
War evidently does not enter into 
the designs of any of the other first- 
rate powers. Russia, great military 
nation as she is, has been too ex- 
hausted by the Crimean struggle, 
and is too intent on the’ develop- 
ment of her internal resources, to 
be anxious for a renewal of the con- 
test. Austria, tottering under a load 
of debt, suffering from a chronic 
deficiency of revenue, and hazard- 
ing the constitutional reform of the 
empire, desires nothing so much as 
repose. Prussia has become almost 
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a by-word for her aversion to any 
activity in her foreign policy. And 
it is superfluous to add that the 
great nation of shopkeepers, de- 
spite the fact of its not only spend- 
jng in the eurrent financial year 
fully £30,000,000 in armaments, 
but also raising and organising a 
vast army of volunteers without 
charge to the public treasury, has 
an intense horror of war, and is 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices 
in order to avert it. It is France 
alone that. sets the example of pre- 
paring for a general war, and that 
cherishes a political programme of 
which war appears to be the only 
issue. For we may treat of the pre- 
tensions of Italy to excite:a general 
conflict as of very small importance. 
We know, indeed, that the Italian 
patriots are eager for the fray, but 
we know also that they derive their 
abel of exciting general appre- 
ension from the supposed compli- 
city of France. Italy, in this mat- 
ter, acts the part of jackal to the 
lion ; and when we hear the howl- 
ing of the jackal over its prey, we 
await the advent and listen for the 
roar of the more lordly beast. Now 
any one who will regard this lordly 
beast will find that he is preparing 
for war with immense vigour. Un- 
der the name of creating a reserve, 
the French army is being increased 
enormously, and in all the arsenals 
and dockyards of the country there 
is unusual activity. Rifled cannon 
are forged as fast as possible, and 
steel-plated vessels without number 
are ordered to be in readiness by 
the spring. We are assured by 
those who place implicit confidence 
in the French Emperor, and who, if 
they saw such preparations in this 
country, would tell ministers in very 
eloquent phrases that they were 
raising the spirit of discord, sinee 
it is impossible to have an over- 
grown army without cutting out 
work for that army—we are as- 
sured by those persons that all we 
see now going on in France means 
nothing. But the fact is, that not 
only do we see great preparations 
in France for the work of fighting, 
we can also see that France is in a 
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position from which she may not 
be able to escape without coming to 
blows. The conduct of the Empe- 
ror with regard to Italy has ap- 
peared very ambiguous to those 
who look at it superficially, and do 
not understand why his displeasure 
with the Sardinian Government 
should be anything more than a 
pretence. We must therefore beg 
the attention of our readers for a 
few moments, while. we examine 
candidly the position of the new 
Italian kingdom, and the changes 
which it either has effected or is 
likely to effect in the balance of 
power. 

And we begin by stating frank- 
ly, that few things would give us 
greater pleasure than to see the 
whole of Italy united under one 
seeptre. It will be observed that 
this is very different from stating 
that we should be glad to see 
this result aecomplished by any 
means whatever. It is a detest- 
able doetrine, whether applied 
to private conduct or to  publie 
affairs,*that the end sanctions the 
means ; and surely Lord John Rus- 
sell—who went out of his way to 
justify, in the strongest terms, all 
the steps by which the Italians 
have aceomplished their indepen- 
dence, and whose expressions have 


‘been quite logically turned against 


him, so as to form the watehwords 
of Irish rebellion—hbas not yet heard 
the last of that most unfortunate 
despatch, which was composed with 
more than his usual infelicity as a 
letter-writer. But a politician who 
cannot give his unqualified approval 
to all the methods adopted by Vie- 
tor Emmanuel and his government 
may with perfeet consistency wel- 
come cordially the new state of 
things, and desire its permanency. 
Our sympathy with nationality, and 
with the aspirations of a refined 
people, cannot but fill our hearts 
with a strong desire to see Italy in- 
dependent, united, and risen from 
the dead. But, over and above this 
desire, we have a special interest in 
the prosperity of Italy. Constitu- 
tional government is rather scarce 
in Europe, and we have some hope 
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of seeing the government of the 
new Italian kingdom constructed 
upon that basis of freedom and popu- 
lar representation which we admire 
above all others. As exemplars of 
constitutional government, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Piedmont 
have stood alone amid the debris of 
1848; and it would be a triumph to 
our prineiples if we could see those 
constitutional forms which, upon 
a small scale, have succeeded well 
in Piedmont, adapted to such a 
first-class power as the kingdom of 
Italy ought to be. And, yet more 
than this, the kingdom of Italy, as 
we conceive it, ought not simply to 
be a first-class power; it eught, un- 
less the Italians have been rendered 
unfit to govern by ages of oppres- 
sion, to be a first-class naval power, 
reviving some of those traditions 
which rendered the navies of Venice 
and of Genoa famous in the history 
of the world. With her immense 
seaboard, her splendid harbours and 
bays and ports, the maritime in- 
fluence of Italy, if properly de- 
veloped, ought to be very great 
in those midland waters which the 
French have been inclined to re- 
gard almost as their sole property. 
It would not only counterbalance 
the preponderanee of Freneh in- 
fluence, stretching as it does along 
the shores of Africa as well as of 
Europe; it would also by anticipa- 
tion check or counterpoise the in- 
flaence which the Russian Govern- 
ment desire to extend from the 
Black Sea (where its fleets are shut 
up) into the same tempting waters. 
With these views, the people of this 
country would naturally rejoice to 
see Italy free, powerful, and united, 
if that end could be attained By fair 
means. Bat does it follow that 
France can entertain any such 
views? Does it not rather follow 
that in proportion to our satisfac- 
tion in the greatness of Italy must 
be the dissatisfaction of the French 
people? To the French Emperor it 
is true that Italy owes her freedom. 
But let us not be deceived by words. 
Napoleon set the ball rolling, but 
it has gone much farther than he 
ever dreamt it would roll. We 
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must distinguish between what he 
really intended, in meddling with 
the Italian difficulty, and what has 
been accomplished over and above 
his intention. We shall then see 
the false position in which he has 
placed himself, and be able to com- 
prehend much that is ambiguous in 
his conduct. We shall see how it 
is that he cannot openly resist and 
put down with the high hand a 
movement to which he himself gave 
the first impetus; while, on the 
other side, he cannot abet and open- 
ly sanction a policy which every 
French statesman must regard with 
extreme jealousy. 

Now we know quite well what 
was the original programme of Na- 
poleon. It was to set Italy free from 
the Alps to the Adriatico—from west 
te east, not from north to south; 
and to obtain as a recompense 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to France. It was to reproduce 
to some extent the programme of 
his unele, who had erected Nor- 
thern Italy into a separate king- 
dom, with Milan for its capital. 
It was understood that Vietor Em- 
manuel was to be king of this 
Northern Italy, including under 
that mame, Piedmont, Liguria, 
Lombardy, and Venetia. We know, 
further, that the French Emperor 
stopped short of his design, and 
that he gave, as the reason of this 
shortcoming, not only the fact that 
Europe was arming against him 
and he feared a general war, but 
also this other fact, that the revolu- 
tionary element in Italy itself was 
extending, and was becoming too 
strong fer him. This reference to 
revolution had a double meaning. 
It Was written in one sense—in this 
country, at least, it was understood 
in quite another. It was understood 
as applying to the democratic prin- 
ciples of certain Italian and Hun- 
garian republicans, whose subversive 
influence Napoleon had associated 
with his own; and he was supposed 
to have discovered, just in time, that 
it would not do for a despotism 
such as his to make common cause 
with revolution in this the ordinary 
sense of the word. But Napoleon 
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really used it, in the strict and na- 
tural sense, as implying the subver- 
sion of an existing government with 
whatever object—whether to sub- 
stitute for it another monarchy, or 
a more popular form of adminis- 
tration. To overturn any Italian 
government, with the object of 
substituting for it that of Victor 
Emmanuel, was, in the proper sense 
of the word, a revolution; and the 
French Emperor defended himself 
_ for consenting to the Peace of Vil- 
lafranca by declaring that the 
elements of revolution seemed to 
him to be acquiring a strength 
which was not safe. The Emperor 
chooses his words—chooses them 
nicely; and he indicated plainly 
enough that Vietor Emmanuel was 
about to acquire, in this Italian 
campaign, more than he had bar- 
gained for. Already Tuscany, Par- 
ma, and Modena had banished their 
princes, and were at the feet of the 
Piedmontese monarch. Napoleon 
stopped betimes, declined to un- 
dertake the toils of conquering 
Venetia, and stipulated for the re- 
turn of the dukes. He was willing 
to raise Italy into a federal unity, 
in which French should preponder- 
ate over Austrian influence, and in 
which the grateful government of 
Victor Emmanuel would exercise 
the principal authority. But he 
had not calculated on Italy being, 
through his instramentality, ren- 
dered perfectly free, and united into 
a strong kingdom under a single 
seeptre. He had scarcely set foot 
in Italy, and come into very close 
contact with the Italian leaders, 
when he discovered how the cur- 
rent ran: he withdrew as soon as 
possible from the contest; and he 
constantly set his face, in so far as 
he could with a tolerable grace do 
so, against the extension of Victor 
Emmanuel’s sovereignty. He strove 
sincerely for the return of the dukes. 
When his efforts here were unavail- 
ing—when events became too strong 
for him, and when it was certain 
that Piedmont was to absorb the 
duchies as well as Lombardy—he 
sought for a counterpoise in the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
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the map of France, which he had 
consented to forego when at Villa- 
franca he had stopped short in 
his designs. Onward rolled the 
tide of revolution, still in favour 
of the Piedmontese Crown. Gari- 
baldi invaded Sicily, and the Ro- 
man States declared for Victor Em- 
manuel. Napoleon became more 
and more dissatisfied, and withdrew 
his ambassador from Turin. Bat it 
was signified that this rather deci- 
sive act did not signify a positive 
rupture; and as privately relations 
were still maintained between the 
two courts, it soon oozed out that 
the displeasure of the Emperor was 
capable of being appeased, and 
might at any time be turned into 
approbation by the cession of Ligu- 
ria. and of Sardinia to the French 
Government. There were serious 
thoughts, as Oount Cavour cor- 
fessed, of surrendering these por- 
tions of the Italian soil to France, 
in exchange for French protection 
in the ulterior designs of the Oabi- 
net at Turin. But the revolution 
was waxing strong: Italy was be- 
coming unmanageable in the sense 
of subserviency to the French mof- 
arch, and Europe began to express, 
in no hesitating terms, its indigna- 
tion at the idea of such a bargain. 
Still, the Emperor had another card. 
If he could not obtain Sardinia and 
Genoa as a compensation for the 
extension of the new Italian king- 
dom, he would retain possession of 
Rome, and his troops there, inde- 
finitely multiplied, could form the 
nucleus of reaction in Southern 
Italy. He could throw his shield 
over the King of Naples, and, bid- 
ing his time, could work in secret, 
either for the re-establishment of 
King Francis or for the intro- 
duction of Prince Murat—in any 
case, for the ultimate rejection of 
Victor Emmanuel. Accordingly, 
every day now brings us reports of 
anarchy, distress, and reaction. Will 
that reaction be successful? We 
think not, and we hope not. We 
believe that the idea of the Italians 
has now acquired so much momen- 
tum as must carry everything be- 
fore it, if the statesmen of Turin 
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act with ordinary prudence and 
moderation. It is impossible to 
predict what the chapter of acci- 
dents may bring forth, but at the pre- 
sent moment there is every prospect 
that the Emperor of the French will 
find himself baffled at all points. 

But will Napoleon submit? Is 
he the man to accept such a crush- 
ing defeat as this, while there still 
remains an arrow in his quiver? 
Accustomed as he has been in his 
many-coloured life to defeat upon 
defeat—adept as he is in the art of 
bending to the storm and accepting 
what the French call “ accomplished 
facts” —he is not the man to accept 
a defeat which is more than per- 
sonal to himself—which may indeed 
be, if the Italians should ever be 
strong enough to turn it to account, 
the defeat and deposition of French 
influence in the Mediterranean. He 
could consent to see his own cher- 
ished schemes baffled—ean he con- 
sent to see fhe balance of power 
in the Mediterranean disturbed to 
the disadvantage of France? As- 
suredly not, if he can in any way 
prevent it. He must feel that if, 
in the interest of Europe, he has 
done a great good by the creation 
of a first-class power in the Italian 
peninsula, yet, in the interest of 
France, he has committed a mistake 
which it is his business to rectify. 
It is a mistake for which, although 
we do not hear much about it now, 
he will hereafter be held account- 
able; and we learn without surprise 
that he is doing all he can to coun- 
teract it, in so far as this is possible, 
without staltifying himself as the 
prime mover of the Italian Revolu- 
tion. 

See, then, his position as he finds 
arising upon the confines of France 
a free great power which owes its 
origin to his impulse. In the first 
place, the mere fact of its freedom 
suggests important considerations. 
What would France say if she saw 
her Emperor endow with freedom a 
great nation on her confines, while 
she herself was deemed worthy only 
of chains and slavery? Sooner or 
later, it became evident that it 
would be necessary for him toe re- 
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lax the fetters by which French 
society was bound. The time has 
at last come for the fulfilment 
of these expectations; and on the 
transfer of the portfolio of the In- 
terior to Count Persigny, we have 
seen considerable changes author- 
ised in the administration of the 
French Government. Especially we 
have seen the right of freely criti- 
cising the acts of the Government 
accorded to the Legislative body, 
the most ample liberty of discussion 
promised to the newspapers, and 
the system of passports abolished 
at a stroke, in so far, at least, as in- 
tercourse with Great Britain is con- 
cerned. These changes look well 
upon paper, and we would fain hope 
that they are intended to be effective 
in reality. Noone understands better 
than Napoleon the immense force of 
public opinion—a force greater than 
armies, and more terrible than the 
prison-house. It has been his prac- 
tice to appeal to this force, and to 
direct it on every possible occasion. 
By pamphlets, by speeches, by mani- 
festoes, by demonstrations, by hosts 
of little newspaper paragraphs, he 
has ever throughout his career at- 
tempted to carry his objects, wher- 
ever this was feasible, rather by 
directing the current of opinion 
than by rudely insisting on his de- 
mands. He has studied to some 
purpose the fable of the sun and the 
wind, and knows that by fine words 
and radiant theories a nation may 
be induced to do what no amount 
of bluster and brute force would 
have availed to accomplish. There- 
fore, so soon as, by the success of his 
Italian campaign, it became clear 
that his .authority in France was 
established, and he could trust to 
public opinion as in the main fa- 
vourable to his power, it became 
also clear that he would one day, 
when it suited his purpose, set that 
public opinion free, and thus give 
it all the greater power as an instra- 
ment in his hands. It so happens 
that he now requires all the weight 
of = opinion in France to be 
on his side, and: the result is, that 


he has given an instalment of li- 
berty to his people. 
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In saying thus much, however, 
we have trenched upon the second 
consideration involved in the erec- 
tion of a free first-rate power in the 
Mediterranean. The fact of its 
freedom rendered at least an instal- 
ment of freedom to the French 
people a probability. The fact of 
its greatness has rendered an appeal 
to free public opinion a necessity. 
In consequence of having com- 
menced the Italian war, and set the 
ball rolling of his own accord, until 
it has now assumed the dimensions 
of an avalanche over the Mediter- 
ranean, Napoleon cannot, without 
being accused of caprice, make a 
decisive change in his Italian policy, 
unless he can at the same time get 
up the appearance of being com- 
pelled to do so by the expression of 
a free public opinion to which he 
is bound to submit. For the mo- 
ment he can only vacillate in his 
foreign policy; and especially as 
in the new Italian kingdom he 
sees before him a growing power 
which, do what he can, it may 
never be within his means to di- 
minish, and which it may there- 
fore be his interest to propitiate. 
Bat if he is ever to resist it at 
all, it can only be when armed with 
the full authority to be derived 
from a free expression of public 
opinion in France compelling him 
to take the course which he desires, 
It is not difficult to prognosticate 
what that course must be, and to 
see that it involves war as one of 
its possible issues. It is not pro- 
bable, indeed, that Napoleon will 
venture on a war with Victor Em- 
manuel, though the position of the 
French army in Rome is the next 
thing to war. The most which it 
now seems within the power of the 
French Emperor to attempt in Italy 
is to stir up and protect such a re- 
action in the south as may Jead 
either to the recall of Francis or 
to the introduction of Murat. The 
Neapolitans are a fickle people: 
they have no true appreciation of 
the blessings of freedom; they are 
extremely jealous of the domination 
of other Italians; and the policy of 
reaction, if it has a chance anywhere, 
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has that chance most evidently in 
Southern Italy. But it is only a 
chance. It may well be doubted 
whether, since events have gone 
thus far, they will not go still far- 
ther, complete the submission of 
the Sicilies to the new order of 
things, secure even tbe cession of 
Venetia from Austria, obtain Rome 
as a capital from the French, and 
end in the organisation of Italy asa 
strong independent kingdom under 
Victor Emmanuel. In that case— 
and everything points that way— 
what remains to be done? It re- 
mains for the French people, as 
soon as they are made to feel that 
their power has been diminished by 
the reconstitution of Italy, to cast 
about for the means of redressing 
the balance, either by an extension 
of territory in the West or by an 
increase of power in the East. 

In the West an extension of ter- 
ritory is possible, through the, con- 
tingency of an Austrfin war. The 
Italians have vowed to obtain Ve- 
netia in the spring; and a party in 
Hungary desire the separation of 
their country from the Austrian 
Empire, meaning to offer the Hun- 
garian crown to Prince Napoleon. 
We do not doubt that Austria 
could easily encounter either of the 
difficulties which are thus prepared 
for her in the spring; but her ene- 
mies count upon her inability to 
cope single-handed with both to- 
gether. The result may be a gene- 
ral war; for we cannot suppose that 
Prussia, Russia, or England could 
witness unmoved the dismember- 
ment of the Austrian Empire. 
Mauch will depend upon the course 
which the French Emperor pursues. 
Should Prussia fly to the rescue of 
Austria, he may back the Sardinian 
Government by creating a diversion 
on the Rhine with a view to the 
extension of the Rhenish frontier; 
or, what is more likely, he may 60 
play his game of fast and loose, 
that the Piedmontese Government 
in extremity will fly to him for 
assistance, and consent to cede the 
island of Sardinia as the price of 
that help. The situation is most 
perplexing. No one can see to 
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what length the Hungarians, in- 
toxicated with the wildest hopes, 
and urged on by a set of shallow 
so-called liberals in this country, 
may venture. All we can say is, 
that here, in the united claims of 
Italy and Hungary, lies the most 
imminent chance of war—a chance 
so imminent that it would be mad- 
ness in our statesmen to neglect it. 
Again in the East we have at this 
moment all the elements of a pro- 
digious revolution, which may at 
any time be precipitated. The Otto- 
man Empire is tottering to its fall, 
and the eagles are gathering to the 
carcass. Whether the Syrian mas- 
sacres were or were not due to 
French intrigues, there is the great 
fact upon which we have to go, that a 
French army is in occupation of the 
Turkish soil, and that. the Turkish 
Government, in great straits for 
money, have just borrowed it at 
a usurious rate of interest from 
French capitalists, surrendering into 
their hands the customs revenue of 
that province in which the French 
bayonets are now intrenched. We 
may be told by those who are in 
the habit of crying “ Peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace, that all this 
means nothing. Nothing! It is a 
great deal—it is everything. The 
financial exposition of M. Mirés, 
into whose hands the preject of the 
loan was intrusted, is no doubt a 
very pretty document, proving, if 
round assertions can prove, that 
Turkey is the most flourishing state 
in Europe, that its debts are a mere 
song, and that there are no limits 
to the undeveloped revenues at 
its command. English capitalists 
could tell a different story. Tur- 
key is on the point of bankruptcy ; 
and the loan which the Porte has 
just contracted in Paris is the last 
act of a spendthrift, who does not 
care what he pays provided his im- 
mediate and more pressing wants 
are satisfied. But having contracted 
such a loan, the poor debtor is com- 
pletely at the mercy of his creditor. 
There is nothing which France, 
armed with such an instrument, 
may not be able to extort from the 
unfortunate prodigal who is unable 
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to pay up. With such a power in 
her hands, there is no reason why 
she should ever withdraw her ‘eagles 
from Syria. On one pretext or an- 
other she might remain there for 
ever, as she remains at Rome. It 
is always easy for her to prevail 
upon Turkey to beg that she will 
continue to hold Syria. And it is 
because events are thus tending to 
a reopening of the great Orien 

difficulty, as a set-off to the settle- 
ment of Italy in a sense adverse to 
French interests, that our alarms are 
awakened. We have good reason to 
know how susceptible the French 
are. We see the French Government 
arming as fast as it can, and it re- 
quires no great penetration to see 
that they have a definite object in 
thus arming—an object, too, in the 
attainment of which we can to some 
extent sympathise. They have been 
caught in their own trap, and worst- 
ed by their own. weapons. They 
are bent on retrieving their losses. 
Here is not merely a policy of ag- 
gression. For a long time past the 
French Emperor has been accused 
of aggressive designs; and doubtless, 
if he could find any reasonable pre- 
text for their achievement and saw 
any likely prospect of their success, 
he would attempt to carry them out. 
But, over and above that cause of 
suspicion, we find him now in a po- 
sition in which he is called upon to 
act, not only by the promptings of 
personal ambition, but by a regard 
for the interests of France. He 
cannot, if he would, consent to the 
diminution.of French influence; and 
if he cannot recover the balance by 
means of his diplomacy, he will do so 
by throwing his sword into the scale. 


We are thus brought back, with 
a great burden on our minds, to a 
consideration of that financial diffi- 
culty which is the most pressing 


question of our home polities. “It 
is evident that we cannot look for- 
ward to a reduction of expenditure. 
We are saved, indeed, from any large 
drain upon our resources by the ne- 
cessities of a continued war in China. 
But bad as the actual position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is—and 
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it is dreary enough to make any 
financier less intrepid and self-con- 
fident than Mr. Gladstone quake in 
his shoes—it is painful to contem- 
plate what it would have been but 
for the peace that has been con- 
eluded unexpectedly in China. In- 
eluding the entire expenditure for 
the Chinese war and the sum voted 
for the fortifications of the coast, 
the national outlay in the current 
financial year, which comes to a close 
next Ladyday, is £75,400,000. We 
may, however, treat the charge for 
fortifications and the additional 
Chinese vote as extraordinary items 
of cost; and, supposing that in the 
current year we should have no ex- 
traordinary demand upon the public 
purse—a supposition. which, how- 
ever, we have no business to make 
—still there seems to be no possi- 
bility of our expenditure being one 
penny less than the enormous sum 
which Mr. Gladstone had to provide 
for in his celebrated budget of Feb- 
ruary last—£70,100,000. With our 
diminished resources, how are we 
to make good so largeasum? We 
ask it betimes, for this must be the 
question of questions in the ensu- 
ing parliament. To meet that enor- 
mous expenditure of £75,400,000, 
Mr. Gladstone had at his command 
resources which must fail him in the 
present year. He was able to draw 
upon a round surplus of £1,600,000 
belonging to the previous year; he 
had called in the malt and hop 
credits; he had laid his hands on 
an unexpected sum of money sent 
in payment of Spanish. debt; he 
had the duties on wine and other 
articles, which are not to be reduced 
to the last degree until April next ; 
he had, through Lord. Palmerston’s 
asking, a loan of £2,000,000; and, in 
case all these extraordinary sources 
of revenue might not be sufficient, 
he had, for his own asking, the 
right of raising £1,000,000 more in 
Exchequer bills or bonds, over and 
above the right of renewing the 
£1,000,000 of Exchequer bonds 


which were due in November last. 
We say nothing of the facts that he 
had a tenpenny income-tax, which 
the country had every reason to ex- 
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pect would by this time have been 
abolished; and that he had the 
paper duties, which his confederates 
of the Manchester school have vowed 
to deprive him of in the forthcom- 
ing session. We may well ask how, 
with these diminished resources, we 
are to meet the undiminished ex- 
penditure of another year? We 
may well ask, what are the new fin- 
ancial experiments with which our 
fertile Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to tide over the diffi- 
culty? It is in the coming year 
that the decisive step must be taken, 
The last budget was confessedly a 
preface to a complete overhauling 
and remodelling of our financial’ 
system. What Mr. Gladstone means 
to do, it is out of any man’s power 
to foretell. Least of all can we 
say what is to be done with that 
income-tax which was voted for but 
a single year, with an express view 
to its being thoroughly considered 
and improved in the forthcoming ses- 
sion, though it is much to be feared 
that the only improvement will be _ 
to increase this odious tax. If we 
cannot predict, however, we can re- 
cord; and it may be well, in view of 
the changes which we shall hereafter 
have to consider, to inquire now what 
manner of Chancellor it is that we 
have to deal with, in so far as that can 
be ascertained from an examination 
of his conduct in the past year. 

In the first place, we can conceive 
of nothing more reckless than his 
policy as displayed in the commer- 
cial treaty with France, and in the 
throwing away of valuable revenue 
derived from the customs; and we 
would here call upon a witness to 
speak for us, whom our opponents are 
likely to respect. No man is more 
intimately acquainted with commer- 
cial affairs than Mr. M‘Oulloch. No 
one has studied more profoundly or 
explained more. clearly those doo- 
trines of political economy which are 
at present triumphant in this coun- 
try. His Commercial Dictionary is 
a standard work of reference to all 
who are in search either of details 
or principles that bear upon any 
question connected with trade; and 
in a supplement to the last edition 
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of it, which may be had separately, 
and which we commend to the no- 
tice of every member of parliament, 
he states, in no mincing terms, his 
opinion of the financial legislation 
of last session, That financial policy 
receives his unqualified condemna- 
tion. He regards it as disastrous. 
He of course oljjects to the treaty, as 
unnecessary in point of form; but 
that is a small affair. What is much 
more important is his condemnation 
of the immense sacrifice of revenue 
to which we have consented. “The 
revenue sacrificed under this treaty,” 
he says, “by the repeal and reduc- 
tion of duties, may be moderately 
estimated at from £2,000,000 to 
£3,000,000 a-year. And it is to be 
observed that the daties so repealed 
and reduced were, without a single 
instance to the contrary, of the most 
uneaceptionable description.” In an- 
other article he goes still further. 
After pointing out that Sir Robert 
Peel had abolished, during the pro- 
gress of lis commercial reforms, a 
great many customs duties imposed 
on articles, the revenue derived 
from which was in most instances 
of small amount, he goes on to say 
that, “during the present year, the 
process of abolition has been greatly 
extended, and made to comprise 
vast numbers of articles, many of 
which contributed considerable sums 
to the revenue, The policy in ques- 
tion has in truth been pushed to 
an injurious extreme; and it were 
much better had a good many articles 
which may now be imported duty- 
free continued to be charged with 
moderate duties. In the aggregate, 
they would have produced a large 
sum, while their greater number 
would have added to the breadth 
and stability of our customs sys- 
tem. It also often happens, owing 
to the fluctuations of trade and 
fashion, that articles which at one 
time are but little in demand. are 
much sought after at another and 
no very distant period; and in 
such cases they furnish, when they 
are subjected to duties, a propor- 
tional increase of revenue. But it 
is difficult, after a duty has been re- 
pealed, to procure its re-imposition ; 
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and therefore, ynless there be other- 
wise something objectionable about 
them, or the amount they produce 
be very trifling indeed, the greater 
the number of articles subject to 
customs duties the better. When 
such duties apply to a great variety . 
of articles, it is seen that they 
directly affect, in one way or other, 
every class of the community. But 
when they are confined to a few 
leading articles, and especially to 
those which enter largely into the 
consumption of the lower classes, a 
belief is pretty certain to grow up 
that they are unfair and partial in 
their operation. And what else 
can be said of a system such as 
ours has been rendered?” Mr. 
M‘Culloch then illustrates his posi- 
tion by showing that the removal 
of taxes from the rich man’s Juxu- 
ries, and their retention on the poor 
man’s necessaries, is a policy which 
cannot fail to be considered by the 
mass of the peop® as alike unfair 
and offensive. “Though the defects 
and inequalities of the existing sys- 
tem were less obvious than they 
really are, yet when heavy duties 
are heaped on a few leading articles 
in universal demand, and the public 
attention is, in consequence, fixed 
steadily on them, there is every rea- 
son to apprehend that these duties 
will, in no long time, come to be 
regarded as highly objectionable 
and oppressive.” ‘Their repeal will 
be demanded, and our financiers 
will be called upon to substitute 
direct for indirect taxation, although 
it appears to be impossible to place 
a system of direct taxation on such 
a broad basis, that through it the 
great mass of the people shall bear 
their proper share of the public 
burdens. “There cannot be a doubt 
that attempts of this sort will be 
made, and vigorously prosecuted ; 
and we regret that they should have 
been provoked and facilitated by 
the late abolition of so many uRex- 
ceptionable duties. We have nar- 
rowed the area of indirect taxation 
when we should have widened it as 
much as possible, and have made it 
comprise various articles of export, 
as well as the great bulk of those of 
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import. . . . Instead of shortening 
the list of articles subject to excise 
and custom duties, we should have 
taken every opportunity of length- 
ening it. This, at ali events, should 
have been our policy, if we wish the 
system of indirect taxation to be 
maintained ; and unless it be main- 
tained, and to a very great extent 
too, a financial convulsion, involving 
the most serious consequences, cannot 
be very far distant. 

The entire duties repealed under 
the treaty with France yielded in 
1859 no less a sum than £573,447, 
while the duties reduced under the 
same improvident arrangement in- 
volve a much greater loss of revenue, 
Mr. M‘Culloch reminds us that the 
duty on butter produced £104,000; 
on cheese, £49,000 ; on eggs, £23,000 ; 
on tallow, £85,000; on oranges and 
lemons, £33,000; on silk manu- 
factures, £295,000; on leather 
gloves, £53,000; on artificial flowers, 
£20,000; on ma~wsical instruments, 
£10,000 ; on watches, £15,000; and 
so with a good many other articles 
in proportion. And he pronounces 
this emphatic opinion: “We are 
clear that not one of these articles 
should have been exempted from 
duty. The duties on butter, cheese, 
eggs, and tallow, were so very moder- 
ate, that their influence over the 
prices of the articles was practically 
imperceptible ; and we have yet to 
learn that there are any articles bet- 
ter fitted to be taxed than silks, 
gloves, platting, toys, and so forth.” 
To the objection that the duties on 
silks, watches, gloves, &., were 
protective, he replies by a distinct 
denial; for if we take silk as an 
example, it will be found that the 
exports have of late years very 
greatly exceeded the imports, show- 
ing that, as a protective engine, the 
duty must have been in great mea- 
sure inoperative. It is idle to call 
a duty of ten or twelve per cent. 
protective; and Mr. M‘Culloch winds 
up this part of his subject by laying 
down the general rule, that in a 
country like this, “no arti¢le, un- 
less it be the raw material of a 
manufacture, should be allowed to 
be imported, except under a duty of 
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ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent. This 
would not only be a much safer 
but also a much sounder policy 
than the accumulation of oppressive 
duties on a few leading articles. or 
on income.” If it be. said that this 
is not free-trade but protection, Mr, 
M‘Culloch has a ready answer, and 
no one has a better right than he 
to define what free-trade really 
means. He declares point-blank, 
that those who raise the cuckoo-cry 
of free-trade in this way “ know ex- 
tremely little of the principles they 
are so ready to invoke. All who 
know anything of the matter know 
that neither free-trade nor protec- 
tion is in itself good or bad. Every- 
thing depends on circumstances, or 
on the influence of each over those 
by whom it,is enforced. Speaking 
generally, freedom of trade is found 
to be most advantageous, and there- 
fore it should on the first blink of 
the matter be preferred. But when 
it can be shown, as in the case 
of the exportation of coal, that 
it is injurious’—(and we may re- 
mark, in a parenthesis, that Mr. 
M‘Calloch’s observations on the 
advantages of an export duty on 
coal, which might be yielding us 
now a revenue of some £2,000,000, 
and which, by the French treaty, we 
have debarred ourselves from im- 
posing for a period of ten years to 
come, are of the greatest value, and 
should be well considered)—‘t when 
it can be shown,” he says, “as in 
the case of the exportation of coal, 
that it is injurious, then free-trade 
should be suspended, and _prohibi- 
tion or restriction substituted in its 
stead. It is on what conduces to 
the salus populi, and not on abstract 
doctrines, that the attention of @ 
prudent statesman should be fixed. 
And it is further to be borne in 
mind, that the imposition of reason- 
able duties on imports, and (in some 
cases) exports, is in no degree incon- 
sistent with the freedom of trade. 
It is important,” here Mr. M‘Cal- 
loch quotes Lord Overstone, “ that 
the country should clearly under- 
stand’ what is the true meaning of 
free-trade. It means trade freed, not 
from those necessary duties which are 
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raised only for purposes of revenue, 
but trade freed from all charges or 
duties which arise either from an 
ignorant jealousy of other countries, 
or from an equally foolish impres- 
sion that it is our interest to foster 
unnatural productions in our own 
country, rather than to receive them 
from other countries, whence, being 
produced under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, they can be obtained in 
larger quantities, of better quality, 
and at a lower price. This I ap- 
prehend to be the true meaning of 
free-trade.” But Mr. M‘Culloch is 
not only able to make this triumph- 
ant defence of the policy which he 
recommends; he is able to invade 
the enemy and retort the charge. 
He is able to show that these boasted 
advocates of free-trade have been 
guilty of a most injurious act of pro- 
tection in the equalisation of the 
duties on home and foreign spirits. 
The equalisation of these duties he 
regards as not only injurious to Bri- 
tish distillers and unproductive to 
the Exchequer, but as also most 
unjust in principle. ‘“ Daties on 
commodities should in all cases be 
proportioned to the value of the ar- 
ticles on which they are laid. What 
would be thought of a proposal for 
imposing the same duty per gallon 
on small beer and strong ale? The 
injustice would strike every one. 
And yet it is doubtful whether it 
would be greater than the injustice of 
charging Scotch or Irish whisky with 
the same amount of duty that is laid 
on the finest cognac. What is this 
but a revival of the old system of pro- 
tection, with this wide difference, how- 
ever, that it is the foreigner who is 
protected or favoured, and not the 
home producer ?” 

It would be an easy matter to 
enlarge on the folly and blunders of 
which those who negotiated this un- 
fortunate treaty have been guilty. It 
is enough to say that they made a 
very bad bargain for us; that they 
procured little or nothing in return 
for the immense sacrifices which they 
called upon us to make; and that 
these sacrifices are so immense and 
ill-advised, so fraught with danger in 
the disturbance of the balance bde- 
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tween direct and indirect taxation, 
that, in consequence of them, we are 
threatened, at no distant date, with 
a prodigious financial convulsion. 
The commercial treaty, however, 
together with the repeal and reduc- 
tion of a large customs revenne, 
formed but a small part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s exploits in the last session, 
There probably never has been a 
financier known to have committed 
such an array of blunders, or to 
have contradicted himself more ab- 
surdly. The history of this won- 
derful financial year—of this year 
which, through seven sessions, had 
been proclaimed as the year of jubi- 
lee for tax-payers—is the history of 
Mr. Gladstone’s contradictions and 
blunders; and as the whole of the 
last session of Parliament was lost 
in helping him into these absurdi- 
ties and then helping him out of 
them’, it might not inappropriately 
be termed—Gladstone’s Folly. As 
we are anxious that the session of 
1861 shall not be entitled to the 
same inglorious epithet, we would, 
by way of warning, present our read- 
ers with a short catalogue of My. 
Gladstone’s mistakes, caprices, and 
contradictions. 

1. In the first place, he undertook, 
it will be remembered, that, as far as 
he was concerned, the income-tax 
should cease in 1860, and when 1860 
came he doubled it. There is no 
getting out of this contradiction, by 
laying the blame on the Russian 
war. In the year 1857, when 
that war was concladed, Mr. Glad- 
stone distinctly stated that he saw 
his way to the fulfilment of his pledge; 
and again, in 1858, with reference 
to Mr. Disraeli’s budget, he said, in a 
curions passage which Lord Derby 
read on the occasion of his great 
speech on the paper duties—* It is 
perfectly true that the war has made 
a permanent addition to your burdens 
of about £1,250,000 per annum ; 
but no one will say that a change in 
the circumstances of the country to 
that extent is of itself sufficient to 
cause an abandonment of the expec- 
tations which the country has beén 
taught to entertain with regard to the 
income-tax.” 
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2. He distinctly stated that the 
falling in of the Long Annuities was 
one of the special means for securing 
the extinction of the income-tax in 
1860. This passage also is quoted 
in Lord Derby’s speech. And as a 
set-off to it, we know that now it is 
Mr. Gladstone’s habit to assert that 
the falling in of the Long Annuities 
is, and has always been, considered a 
special providence for the benefit of 
trade and the relief of indirect taxa- 
tion. 

8. When, in 1857, it was proposed 
by Mr. Headlam that the income- 
tax should be voted from year to 
year, Mr. Gladstone refused to en- 
tertain such a proposition, on the 
ground that “ the transition from 
voting it for a term of years to that 
of voting it from year to year is the 
sign of another transition which we 
should endeavour by all means to 
shun—namely, a transition from a 
solid and steady system of finance 
to a vacillating and merely provi- 
sional system of finance.” When 
the year 1860 had arrived, which 


“was to witness the extinction of the 


income-tax and the remodelling of 
our whole system of public burdens, 
who but Mr. Gladstone proposed to 
double the income-tax, and to keep 
everybody in a state of uncertainty 
by imposing it for only one year— 
and this, too, when, in the same 
speech in which he made this pro- 

sition, he remarked that the pub- 
ic expenditure has attained a very 
high level, and that we must expect 
it to remain at this high level for 
some time to come? One could 
understand his imposing the in- 
come-tax for but one year if he had 
the slightest hope of its being re- 
mitted in his next budget. He had 
no such hope ; and he quietly re- 
sorted to that vacillating and merely 
provisional system of finance which 
none criticised more sharply than he 
when it was proposed by another. 

4. In this fourth particular we 
are not aware that he explicitly 


* contradicts himself, but he contra- 


dicts what he admits to be the 
universal opinion of prudent finan- 
ciers, and what, we do not doubt, 
has been his own opinion, and 


would be again if he were not the 
Chancellor but the critic. It is the 
common doctrine that financial ex- 
periments are suited less to periods 
of pressure and alarm than to fine 
weather. It is in the midst of pro- 
sperity and peace that we can best 
afford to make financial alterations, 
On the contrary, Mr. Gladstone ig 
convinced that nothing can be more 
false. It is in the midst of adver- 
sity, and in peril of we know not 
what evils—war, famine, or glat— 
that we can most safely interfere 
with our financial arrangements, 
If the change we make is for the 
better, well and good, we retrieve 
our luck ; if for the worse, we can- 
not be much worse than before, 
Well might Lord Derby say that 
this is not statesmanship, -but the 
scheming of an improvident gambler 
who is ready to throw “ double or 
quits.” 

5. In the budget of February Mr, 
Gladstone calculated on a surplus 
of £464,000, the greater part of 
which was the result of miscalcula- 
tion. By various vexatious imposts 
on numberless trading operations 
he expected to obtain a sum of 
£180,900 ; but his scheme met 
with so much opposition that he 
was forced to withdraw it, and con- 
sent to the loss of nearly half his 
surplus. It was perhaps a pardon- 
able error, but he lost the other 
half of his sarplus by a_ blunder 
which deserves less consideration. 
He had calculated that the increase 
of the income-tax would not in- 
volve any increase in the cost of 
collection. He forgot that pound- 
age is allowed to the collectors of 
income-tax. It must be remem- 
bered that these miscalculations 
are thoroughly characteristic of the 
man who invented the succession 
duty with the expectation of its 
yielding double the amount of re- 
venue which we actually derive 
from it, and who, when he pro- 
posed, in 1853, if not to pay off the 
national debt, at least to reduce 
the interest paid on it by the con- 
version of stock, forgot or did not 
know that it was necessary, as Mr. 
Disraeli pointed out, to give a 
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notice of six months to the holders 
of £500,000,000 of stock before 
they could be paid off. Mr. Disraeli 
has also informed us that this part of 
the scheme of 1853 cost us the whole 
of the balance in the Exchequer, so 
that when we entered on the Russian 
war the whole of the balances in the 
treasury was less than a million. 

6. Not only did Mr. Gladstone’s 
surplus prove to be a delusion, he 
was indebted for a considerable 
portion of his income to the reduc- 
tion of the malt and hop credits. 
In 1852 he objected very strongly 
to Mr. Disraeli reducing the malt 
credit; in 1860 he turned round to 
do the very thing which was in- 
tolerable in an opponent, We will 
do him the justice to say that, in 
his opposition to Mr. Disraeli’s 
scheme, he seemed to have been 
taken somewhat aback, to have 
been doubtful as to the meaning 
of it, and to have left a door of 
escape for himself in the assertion 
that circumstances might possibly 
occur under which it might be cap- 
able of justification. But to an- 
other part of Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
he was still more opposed, He 
denounced it as unsound, immoral, 
and almost a swindle.» Mr. Disraeli 
proposed to abolish a certain office 
known as the Public Works Loan 
Office, which had in the course of 
years been the means of wasting 
many hundreds of thousands of the 
public money in loans to unsuccess- 
fal schemes—such as the Thames 
Tunnel—the money being hope- 
lessly sunk in them. He further 
proposed to credit to the service of 
the year the sum of £350,000 which 
he found in that office. It was a 
crime to do so. It was a crime to 
call in the credit and appropriate to 
the service of the year, so as to 
eke out a surplus, the money that 
had been intended for loans; but 
it is no crime, it is a financial im- 
provement, it is the reform of a rot- 
ten system, to call in the malt and 
hop credits, which are loans of the 
public money to the maltsters and 
others, and to fill up the chasm of a 
monstrous deficit by the proceeds. 

7. We come to that famous China 
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vote of £500,000, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer deemed to 
be sufficient for the expedition, be- 
cause he did not know that there 
was to be war. In criticising Sir 
G. ©. Lewis’s budget of 1857, Mr. 
Gladstone observed—“He has not 
asked one farthing for the Chinese 
war. As to the Persian war, he 
confines himself to covering the ex- 
penses of last year, and does not 
call upon us to vote any money for 
its charge in 1857-8. If there be 
any life in the House of Commons, 
any sense of its constitutional’ duty, 
it will not allow the war to be con- 
ducted on those principles, I do 
not understand it to be the function 
of the representatives of the people 
to allow wars to be begun and car- 
ried on by the Government, without 
any explanation or estimate of the 
charges being submitted to us until 
after the conclusion of the war. If 
the Government form such an esti- 
mate of our duties, I tell them that 
I for one will never conform to that 
estimate. If the House of .Commons 
shall be of the same determination 
as myself, we shall invite the Gov- 
ernment ‘to give us a distinct ex- 
planation of the character and ex- 
penses of those wars. If they de- 
cline our invitation, we shall urge 
them to do so; and if they still 
refuSe, we must coerce them by our 
votes to give us an estimate of the 
expenses of the Persian war, that 
we may know precisely what it is 
before the war goes further, and 
not allow ourselves to be kept in 
ignorance of it until the war is 
over.” Any one who will for a 
moment consider the difference be- 
tween the Persian war in the com- 
mencement of 1857, and the Chinese 
war of 1860, remembering also how 
our accounts were complicated with 
those of the East India Company, 
must see that there was far more 
excuse in 1857 for professing ignor- 
ance of the Persian expenditure, 
than in 1860 for affecting to doubt 
the possibility of war, seeing that 
long before we had struck a blow 
the whole of that vote of £500,000, 
and much more, had been exhausted. 
If such strong language was called 


. 
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for in 1857, much more is it requi- 
site in the last session; and we 
prove this out of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own mouth, for there is no end to 
the contradictions in which this 
statesman involved himself in his 
attempts at originality. It will be 
remembered that, in the first in- 
stance, he proposed only a sum of 
half-a-million to defray the ex- 


- penses of the war, and this esti- 


mate was defended, both by him- 
self in the House of Commons and 
by Lord Granville in the House of 
Lords, on the special ground that 
the Government did not and could 
not know whether there really was 
to be a war with China or not. So 
late as the end of May, in reply to 
an insulting cheer from Earl Grey, 
Lord Granville pointed out that, in 
addition to the half-million above 
mentioned, there was a farther sum 


_ of £1,150,000 appropriated to the 


Chinese war in the ordinary army 
and navy estimates, and that no 
Government would have been jus- 
tified in .providing a larger sum of 
money for a war which was by no 
means certain. When, however, on 
Thursday, July 12, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, in laying his estimates for the 
Chinese war before the House of 
Commons, announced that the 
£500,000 of extraordinary expen- 
ses had mounted up to £3,800,000, 
so that the committee would have 
to provide £3,300,000 more than 
had been reckoned on in the origi- 
nal budget of February, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in defending himself and his 
colleague, made a most curious ad- 
mission. He said, “It was obvious, 
ever since our proposals had been 
rejected by the Chinese, that war 
would in all likelihood ensue.” He 
gave up the profession of ignor- 
ance as to the expectation of war, 
and admitted that all the probabili- 
ties were in favour of it. Why then 
did he not provide for an ‘* obvious” 
probability ?. Because the Chinese 
expedition was “to bear in the first 
instance a peaceful remonstrance,” 
—that is to say, because before 
fighting the Celestials we were to 
request them to yield. Can any- 
thing be more absurd? We are told 


that all the probabilities obviously 
indicated the necessity of fighting, 
and then we are told that it was 
not necessary to prepare for fight- 


ing, because there was a remote 


chance of the Chinaman yielding 
to a polite remonstrance. It is 
characteristic of a gambling finan- 
cier, playing, as Lord Derby de- 
scribed, tor double or quits, that he 
should neglect all the obvious pro- 
babilities, and stake his expecta- 
tions on the one remote chance that 
was most improbable, and this, too, 
in contradiction of the principle laid 
down by himself three years before 
when dealing with Sir Cornewall 
Lewis’s budget, in which no _ provi- 
sion was made for the contemplated 
charges of the Persian and the Chin- 
ese wars. 

8. Once more with regard to this 
first budget of the year 1860—we 
have to point out that it is usual, 
before launching into extra expenses, 
to see that ordinary debts are paid, 
Mr. Gladstone not only found a de- 
ficit—he enormously increased it; 
and knowing that a million of Ex- 
chequer bonds would fall due in 
November, he proposed to renew, 
instead of paying them. 

9. We were told that this wonder- 
ful budget was to procuce universal 
peace, and to consolidate the French 
alliance. No sooner were the prin- 
cipal provisions of it sanctioned by 
the Legislature, than we heard of 
the annexation of Savoy, and Lord 
John Russell got up in the House 
of Commons to proclaim that the 
French alliance is at an end. 

10. The financial arrangements of 
the year were so bad, that on the 16th 
of July Mr. Gladstone had to pro- 
pound a second budget to obtain an 
additional sum of £8,000,000. And 
the first money upon which he was 
glad to lay his hands for the purpose 
of filling the void ‘which had been 
created, was that yielded by the 
paper duties which he had proposed 
to remove in February, and which, 
but a few nights before, he had re- 
garded as an unclean thing. If, as 
he stated, the House of Lords had 
violated the constitution of the coun- 
try in refusing to repeal those duties, 
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surely he, in accepting the fruit of 
their gigantic innovatio& and nefari- 
ous dealing, put himself very much 
in the position of a receiver of stolen 
goods. 

11. Still farther to get a revenue, 
he increased the duty on brandy and 
other spirits, after having lowered 
the brandy duty in February. And 
not ashamed of his vacillation, he 
described the last adjustment of the 
duties as the best—as not only ex- 
pedient under the circumstances, but 
as absolutely the best, and as impera- 
tively required by every considera- 
tion of public morality. 

12. In spite of all, he could not 
get rid of a deficit. A sum of 
£1,300,000 was still unprovided for. 
The original sum which he required 
to provide was £3,300,000—namely, 
the additional vote for the Chinese 
war. To meet this he obtained a 
million from the retention of the 
paper duties, and he hoped to get 
another million from the increase 
of the spirit duties. But £1,300,000 
was still outstanding, and he pro- 
posed to provide for this out of the 
balances in the Exchequer—that is, 
by trusting in providence. When 
he dealt with Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
of 1852, he refused to give that gen- 
tleman credit for the £350,000 which 
he had described as accruing from 
the abolition of a worse than useless 
public office; and declared that the 
budget was the first which he could 
remember that proposed the immo- 
rality of a deficit to the House of 
Commons. Yet here he had the huge 
deficit of £1,300,000 which he un- 
dertook to pay out of the balance 
in the Exchequer, in spite of the 
confessed stagnation of trade and 
anticipated badness of the crops. 
He not only undertook, in spite of 
these difficulties, to get through the 
year with his deficit, but he held 
out hopes of being able to pay, if 
not all, at least some part of the 
Exchequer bonds falling due in 
November next. Not to misrepre- 
sent the nature of this transaction, 
however, let us state more in detail, 
that whereas Mr. Gladstone in his 
budget-speech of February, had an- 
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ticipated that, for the financial year 
1859-60, ending on the 31st of March, 
we should have but a surplus of 
£65,000—one of the smallest sur- 
pluses on record, but still a surplas 
—the balance in our favour was ac- 
tually £1,600,000. Now, of any sur- 
plus in the revenue, the Commission- 
ers for the reduction of the National 
Debt always get a fourth part. Bya 
self-working system, which is quite 
independent of ministerial interfer- 
ence, £400,000 of the above sum 
would be seized by Sir Alexander 
Spearman and his colleagues, leaving 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but £1,200,000 as an addition to 
the balances of the year. But sup- 
posing that Mr. Gladstone had a 
right to make use of this increased 
balance in his favour towards the 
liquidation of that £1,800,000 of 
deficit staring him in the face, 
there would still be £100,000 of 
deficit outstanding, which he pro- 
posed to cover by drawing upon 
the ordinary balances at the bank, 
and at the worst by postponing it 
till next year. Now, it would be 
possible to draw upon these balances 
on one of two conditions—either 
that the expenditure would be less 
than was anticipated, or that the 
income would be more abundant 
than his estimates took for granted. 
It was simpossible to anticipate a 
diminished expenditure; and with 
regard to the prospects of the revenue, 
it was stated distinctly by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that he could 
not improve upon the estimates of 
February. He pointed out that 
business was stagnant, that there 
was every probability of a bad har- 
vest, and that in these circumstances 
he could not expect a larger revenue 
than had been calculated in the ori- 
ginal budget. In the face of this 
calculation, he not only ventured to 
trust for the payment of the above- 
mentioned £1,300,000 to the favour- 
able state of the balances, but he 
held out the hope of being able in 
November to redeem, instead of re- 
newing, some part at least of 
£1,000,000 of Exchequer bonds which 
would then fall due. 
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18. Before another month had 
elapsed, he found that he was in the 
wrong box, and he came to the 
House of Commons on the 17th 
August to propound a THIRD BUD- 
eet. Not only did he discover that 
he would not be able to pay off the 
Exchequer bonds, or any part of 
them, in February, but he was in 
fears that the balances of the Ex- 
chequer, swelled as they were by 
the surplus of last. year, would not 
meet the deficiencies which he had 
schemed. And he begged the House 
of Commons to give him power to 
borrow on Exchequer bills or bonds, 
not more than a million of money, 
in order to meet the deficit of re- 
venue. To those who are interested 
in parliamentary mancnvring, the 
manner in which this third budget 
was introduced to the House of Com- 
mons is a perfect study. The ne- 
cessity of a third budget was so dis- 
graceful that the thing had to be 
done as quietly as possible. A few 
days before the end of the session, 
when the grass was beginning to 
grow in the West End streets, when 
there were scarcely forty members 
of the House of Commons in Lon- 
don so as to make up a House; 
when, if we remember rightly, Mr. 
Disraeli had gone to the country ; 
and when it was supposed that no- 
body would be sharp-sighted enough 
to perceive the dodge, the Govern- 
ment, at very short notice, announced 
that they were going to provide for 
the Exchequer bonds which would 
fall due in November next. Every- 
body knew that a million of Eaxche- 
quer bonds had ta be provided for 
in November, was prepared for that 
announcement, and took it as a 
matter of course. It was not ob- 
served that in the notice paper the 
Government had announced their 
intention to deal with £2,000,000 
of Exchequer bonds or bills, and if 
it had been observed, proliably no- 
body would have imagined that the 
second million there spoken of 
meant, not a fuz..er manipulation 
of old debt, bat the creation of an 
entirely new loan. We have heard 
so much of Exchequer bonds in the 


last few years, and our obligations 


of that kind have been so frequently | 


postponed, that probably most. men 
would be puzzled to say what is the 
extent of our obligations of that 
description, and especially if the re. 
ference to Exchequer bonds were 
complicated with mention of Ex. 
chequer bills as an alternative, 
Who was to suppose, without being 
told it explicitly, that the proposal 
of the Government implied an addi- 
tion of a million to the floating debt 
of the country? Now, observe the 
art with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer jockeyed the House of 
Commons. The house broke up on 
Friday morning at about four o'clock, 
and it had to meet again at mid-day, 
with only eight hours allowed for 
the night’s rest and for breakfast, 
At mid-day Mr. Gladstone was in his 
place, surrounded by a thin attend- 
ance of members, half of them 
yawning. The first business of the 
day had reference to these Ex- 
chequer bonds or bills, and Mr, 
Gladstone coolly announced, that 
one of the millions which he asked 
for power to raise was intended to 
liquidate the bonds falling due in 
November, and that the other mil- 
lion was intended to cover any de- 
ficiencies that might be produced in 
the revenue through the badness of 
the harvest. He made no speech. 
He simply proposed the resolution 
in half-a-dozen sentences, and then 
sat down. Sir Henry Willoughby 
rose to ask if this were in reality 
adding a million to the debt of the 
country; Mr. Henley rose to com- 
plain of the shortness of the notice 
that had been given with regard to 
this important proposition, and of 
the hurry with which it was being 
forced through the House; Mr. 
Gladstone uttered a few words of 
explanation, and the whole affair 
was transacted, © The resolution was 
passed, and the third budget of the 
year escaped without criticism, all 
in less than half-an-hour. Depend 
upon it, however, this third budget 
will not be forgotten. It will be 
remembered as the crowning act of 
a year of financial folly. 1t was the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer eating 
his leek a second time, the pocketing 
of the paper duties being his first 
performance of that savoury feat. 
The country had at last the tardy 
confession of Mr. Gladstone’s er- 


rors. 

14. The three budgets of Mr. Glad- 
stone, together, were insufficient for 
the service of the year. He had a 
holy horror of war, which prevented 
his asking for £2,000,000 to meet 
the expenses of the fortifications, 
and Lord Palmerston had to pro- 
pose a supplementary budget, for 
the purpose of raising the necessary 
funds, making the number of the 
budgets of the year not less than 
four. 

As we run over this wonderful 
series of blunders, we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Gladstone were 
the critic and not the Chancellor, 
the judge and not the offender. 
What a torrent of indignant elo- 
quence we should have heard! 
What wisdom would have been dis- 
pensed to our willing ears! What 
solemn warnings* would have star- 
tled us from our slumbers! Glad- 
stone is the offender, and he all but 
escapes. The House of Commons 
passes his budgets, one after the 
other, with the faintest criticisms. 
We are befooled and disgraced, we 
know not how. Wonderful is elo- 
quence, but almost equally wonder- 
ful is a reputation for eloquence. 
With an actor who has a reputation 
for comic talent, an audience will 
laugh when he is not in the least 
fanny. A preacher who is supposed 
to be pathetic will set his congre- 
gation weeping if he merely blows 
his nose. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has the finest 
voice of any speaker living, and 
who has the name of being our 
greatest House of Commons ora- 
tor, silences opposition by a wave 
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of his hand, and carries his hearers 
along with him, before the first 
sentence is out of his mouth. It is 
a reputation of this kind that has 
converted 1860, to which we had 
been looking forward as the year of 
financial grace, into a year of un- 
imaginable financial folly—such 
folly as we hope never to see re- 
peated in this country. We doubt 
whether it would be possible to 
point to anything more remarkable 
than the forbearance of the country, 
in witnessing the blunders of two ° 
such men as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Foreign Secretary. 
The last news from America an- 
nounces that, Lord John Russell 
having complained of the inactivity 
of the American cruisers in the 
suppression of the slave trade, Mr. 
Dallas informed his lordship, in 
October last, that the British Foreign 
Office had better mind its own 
business. He wound up by stating 
that the Government of Washing- 
ton did not require to be continu- 
ally lectured as to its duty by our 
Foreign Secretary. Can anything 
be more absurd? We have a 
Foreign Secretary who writes letters 
and gives good advice to all the 
world, and who at one time cannot 
get his effusions answered, at an- 
other time gets snubbed for them, 
yet again finds them quoted as au- 
thorising rebellion, and always finds 
himself doing more harm than good, 
We have a Finance Minister the 
most reckless and the most danger- 
ous that we have ever known— 
uncertain, headstrong, blundering, 
contradictory, utterly unreliable. 
The one makes us ridiculous abroad 
—the other makes us uncomfortable 
at home. We cannot help wonder- 
ing how long this very tragic farce 
is to last? Surely it cannot last 
long; surely the end is near at 
hand. 
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THE PURIST PRAYER-BOOK, 


No man was ever yet written 
down, it has been said, but by his 
own pen. The printing-press and 
the publisher’s office are tremen- 
dous engines in party warfare, but 
they have a trick of recoil which is 
dangerous in unskilful hands. The 
united protests of the whole bench 
of bishops and of both houses of 
Convocation could hardly have da- 
maged Lord Ebury’s scheme of 
liturgical reform more than the 
publication of the ‘ Remodelled 
Prayer-Book.” With the doctrinal 
questions involved we have nothing 
here to do. But there are certain 
canons of good sense and good 
taste which are of no theological 
colour—which are certainly not 
to be put in comparison with 
Scriptural truth and sound doctrine 
—but which are of no little im- 
portance in the adoption of a na- 
tional ritual, and which come within 
the legitimate province of secular 
criticism. The English Prayer-Book 
has always been admitted, even by 
those who have questioned some 
parts of its teaching, to be an in- 
valuable model of pure English dic- 
tion. Even its present “* Remodel- 
Jers” acknowledge in their Preface 
that “it comes nearer to an inspired 
composition than any work of the 
kind, perhaps, that was ever written 
by ninspired man.” It is a na- 
tional possession in other points of 
view besides the theological one; 
and we must not have it reformed, 
even with the most pious intentions, 
into the phraseology of Little Bethel 
or of a newspaper paragraph. If 
the difficult task of revision is ever 
undertaken, it must be done with 
great” judgment and caution’: it will 
not do to intrust it simply to “ pious 
and learned” men, as these editors 
suggest; it is difficult to gauge a 
man’s piety, and neither piety nor 
learning are always guarantees for 


common sense; but a reverent ap- 
preciation of the English language, 
and a fair degree of English manli- 
ness, are what we have also 4 
right to look for in those who claim 
to lay their hand to the great work 
of our old reformers. 

When, therefore, those .who put 
forth The Prayer-Book Remodelled, 
and adapted to the Men and Cirewm- 
stances of the Present Times, pro- 
pose to themselves not only “ the 
thorough expurgation of the leaven 
of Rome from all our authorised 
formularies and documents,” but 
also the bringing their language 
into accordance with “our present 
modes of thinking and expression— 
our different feelings and altered 
circumstances,” and the omission of 
everything “superfluous or offensive 
to modern delicacy,” the issue at 
once assumes a wider range than 
polemical theology. The Absolu- 
tion, the Athanasian Creed, the 
Saints’ Days, and other little mat- 
ters which it is proposed to throw 
overboard as tubs to the Dissenters, 
will find their defenders, we may 
presume, though not in our pages; 
but indeed, if these gentlemen’s 
theological amendments are no 
sounder than their principles of 
taste, the threatened attack upon 
the orthodoxy of the Church of 
England is not a very formidable 
one. 

It is quite true, of course, that 
there are archaisms in a liturgy 
which has existed more than three 
hundred years. Yet, if we except 
a very few words here and there, 
there is surely nothing which is not 
readily understood to this day. To 
the most ordinary English scholar 
even the words in question present 
no real difficulty; and no conceivable 
phraseology can make every single 
expression reach the depths of an 
ignorant congregation. To a large 
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proportion of English worshippers 
the leader in the 7imés of yesterday 
would speak a language far less in- 
telligible than the most ancient of 
the Church’s prayers. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose that a modern word is al- 
ways easier to an uneducated com- 
prehension than its older equivalent. 
Terms which have fallen out of use 
in general writing and conversation 
often retain their original force in 
some provincial dialect. Of those 
in the Prayer-Book which it would 
be proposed to alter, many are pretty 
well understood on the whole, either 
from the context or from occasional 
explanation; and after all, let the 
language of these public services be 
what they will, all those who know 
anything of our rustic congregations 
know that to many among them— 
and those not the least earnest and 
devout—much of it must always be 
something like the unknown tongues 
of an earlier worship—a reverend 
and mysterious language, of which 
they understand rather the object and 
the spirit than the actual words. 
They must often content themselves, 
like the good villagers in Adam Bede, 
with ‘following the service, without 
any very clear comprehension in- 
deed, but with a simple faith in its 
efficacy to ward off harm and bring 
blessing.” We are sorry to observe 
that the Bishop of Oxford, in his 
recent charge, gives in to this theory 
of “obsoleteness,” and talks of a 
little “newer English” as being 
perhaps desirable. All we can say 
is, that good English is by no means 
so common in these days as to make 
us anxious to give up a word merely 
because it has lost its place in 
modern literature and conversation ; 
and fashion is too fond just now of 
resuscitating even vulgarisms to 
make one feel sure that the archa- 
ism which a liturgical reformer ban- 
ishes to-day may not be largely in 
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vogue to-morrow. Besides, a mo- 
dernised Common Prayer implies, 
if consistency is to be any guide, a 
modernised Bible. Why should we 
continue to use, in our form of 
public worship, a version of the 
Psalms which is full of archaisms, 
while we reject an obsolete ex- 
pression without mercy from every 
other part of the book? Yet for 
this farther step we doubt whether 
any body of Christians which has 
any reverence for antiquity—cer- 
tainly not the Church of England 
or of Scotland—is at all prepared, 
or sees its way safely even to the 
most desirable alterations, At any 
rate, we confess we are not pre- 
pared to submit to any improve- 
ments in this direction from writers 
who, in their new rubrics, speak of 
a brother Christian as a “ party,” or 
even as “that individual.”* We 
are aware that the former term is a 
great favourite with low attorneys, 
and gentlemen who ask sporting 
questions in Bell's Life ; but really, 
when it is professed to bring the 
Prayer-Book down to vulgar com- 
prehensions, it should have been re- 
membered that an illiterate “ party” 
has been known to object in the 
strongest manner to be called an 
“individual” — considering such a 
polysyllable rather aggravating than 
otherwise. But all such attempts in 
this new Prayer-Book are almost in- 
variably in the wrong direction. Oan 
any one but themselves imagine that 
it is any improvement to substitate 
“wandered” for “ erred and strayed” 
in the first words of the General 
Confession, or that ‘the leadings of 
our own wills” is more intelligible 
or more expressive than “the de- 
vices and desires of our own hearts?” 
Is it a concession to the ignorance 
of the many or to the elegance of - 
the few which imports into the 
liturgy such phrases as “ social rela- 
tions,” “ benevolent consideration,’ 





* See the new “ Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper,” p. 44. 
“ Every } hte ioner who intends, de. dc., shall signify his intention to the minister, 
l 


who sha 


enter the name of the party in a book kept for the purpose.” In the pre-’ 


sent rubric, it is true, the word party occurs; but in its legitimate use—“ parties 
at variance” with each other—very different from the abuse of the word in the 


sentence quoted above. 
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“* fascinations,” and “ impartiality ?” 
or which interprets the “ Ten Com- 
mandments” into the ** Decalogue ?” 
The Catechism as it stands is a sore 
trial, we admit, to many a rustic 
scholar; but will he thank his new 
pastors and masters for such terms 
as “responsibility,” “ operations,” 
and “influences?” Her Majesty’s 
school-inspectors may rejoice, per- 
haps, at such an addition to the 
subject-matter of etymology; but it 
is hard upon the village mistresses 
to be the victims of this simplifying 
gg And it is surely easier— 
et us hope not less true—to teach 
the little one that he has been made 
the “child of God” than that he 
was “ dedicated” to His service at 
the “baptismal font.” As a mere 
matter of taste, again, would any 
one mar the grave simplicity of the 
exhortation to intending communi- 
cants by such a slipshod colloquial- 
ism as “in the course of to-day or 
to-morrow?” * Then, while we 
find such substitutions as “ many” 
for “manifold,” and “truth” for 
“troth” — very questionable im- 
provements—the words “let” and 
“prevent” in the Collects, which 
would afford an infinitely more 
reasonable excuse for alteration, are 
suffered to pass without notice. 
Again, in the Marriage Service, 
whose quaint old formulas have a pa- 
thetic depth and earnestness which 
might have pleaded their cause, one 
would have hoped, with the sourest 
old maid that ever set up for a 
ritual reformer—“ For better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, till death us do 
part”—will it be believed that these 
revisionists, as the arbiters of public 
taste, dismiss this time-honoured 
vow as a barbarism, and recommend 


-instead, to save breath, we suppose, 


that A. should “take B. to be his 
true and lawful wife?” To say no- 
thing of certain other omissions 
in deference to “modern delicacy,” 
the officiating priest is no longer to 
speak of the pair as “this man and 

is woman,” but as “these our 


friends.” We must remind the 
editors, however, that some very 
refined congregations in America 
have carried out these kind of im- 
provements much more liberally, 
Mr. Oliver Holmes informs us that 
his very agreeable friend, “* the Pro- 
fessor,” was startled one day, being 
accidentally present at a wedding in 
an Episcopal Chapel (it was a con- 
gregation of “niggers,” who are 
great sticklers for the genteel thing), 
by hearing a question put in this 
form—“ Who giveth this gentleman 
to be married to this lady ?” Nay, 
some English parish clerks of more 
than usual delicacy and discrimina- 
tion have already, proprio motu, in 
some similar cases anticipated our 
present reformers. Not to mention 
such slight emendations as “ our 
Queen and governess,” a correction 
which we have ourselves seen made 
by a grammatical hand in the mar- 
gin of the official copy in the clerk’s 
desk, there is a certain occasional 
Service in which “ Save this lady, 
Thy servant,” has been adopted 
(when the “party” was of that 
class), as the obviously more respect- 
ful reading, and been followed by 
the response, ‘‘ who putteth her lady- 
ship’s trust in Thee.” We shall hope 
to see these modern improvements, 
which have thus already presented 
themselves to advanced minds, and 
received a sort of demi-official sane- 
tion, incorporated by our revision- 
ists in a future edition. But we 
beg their pardon with regard to 
this last: we observe that in their 
opinion it “admits of question” 
whether, out of regard to “ modern 
delicacy,” the Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice, to which we have ventured no 
more than to allude, should not 
rather be omitted altogether.t 

The length of the public services, 
which was one of the grievances most 
commonly alleged, and certainly 
with most show of reason, would 
seem to be very little affected by 
this present “remodelling.” Lord 
Ebury’s “boys at home for the 
holidays” wil be rather disap- 
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pointed, we fear, if the governor 
presents them with a copy of this 
present brochure as a COhristmas- 
box. There does not even appear 
to have been due provision made 
for the abolition of that grievous 
“ Ash-Wednesday ” which all readers 
of the Zimes remember—unless, in- 
deed (which is highly probable), the 
revisers thought it was a Saint’s 
Day, and that they had got rid of 
it under that category. A creed 
and collect seems nearly the sum 
of the retrenchment offered; and 
those enthusiastic young critics will 
probably object quite as much to 
the modern as the antique phrase- 
ology, and will hardly be appeased 
by the liberty offered them, in the 
New Evening Service, of inserting 
an “ Amen” twice in the middle of 
a very long.prayer. There is, in- 
deed, one other notable omission, 
and a most extraordinary one it is. 
We,have heard the question of 
shortening these services discussed 
by men of very different theological 
views, and various alterations have 
been suggested; but we put it 
honestly to our readers, whether 
they would have thought it possible 
that any committee of revisionists 
who wished to preserve even a scrap 
of the English Prayer-Book at all— 
no matter whether high or low 
eharch, broad or narrow—could 
have selected for total omission the 
words of ‘humble confession ” 
before the reception of the Holy 
Communion? Yet this is what 
these anonymous reformers propose 
to expunge as “ superfluous!” 

Other superfluities there are also, 
it appears, in the Common Prayer, 
which have not hitherto been viewed 
in that light by simple Christians. 
There is a superfluity of humility, 
in the first place. They who have 
used this time-honoured manual have 
been fain, in their ignorance, to con- 
fess themselves “ miserable offend- 
ers” and “ miserable sinners.” Sin- 
ners! not at all—say our present 
instructors. Other people are sin- 
ners, if you please; we—* British 
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Christians,” with our “modern deli- 
cacy” besides—we don’t sin, We 
leave that to the Pope, and other 
people who don’t agree with us, 
We are “sinful beings,” we admit 
—in a parliamentary sense; but 
not “miserable sinners” like our 
forefathers. So we strike these 
words out to begin with; and then, 
instead of praying in the Litany for 
grace to “amend our lives,” we will 
say ‘order our lives,” if you please. 
Amendment in our case would be 
simply “ superfluous.” And by these 
alterations we think we shall “ ren- 
der this portion of the service” (for 
we can write first-rate English) “ of 
a less servile character, and more 
in accordance with that spirit of 
adoption and freedom which is 
the peculiar,” &c., &c.* We have 
no space to reprint cant. But the 
plain English is this: if you, gentle 
reader, wish to enter into one of 
our new “revised” congregations, 
and enjoy the privileges of our im- 
proved Common Prayer, you will 
be good enough to bring with you 
a certificate that you are one of the 
elect. No sinners need apply. The 
old Church of England, it is true, 
held her doors wide open; man or 
woman, publican or harlot, heavy- 
laden with the sins of a lifetime, 
might enter if they would; and the 
first words Which in all likelihood 
would fall upon their ears offered 
a welcome as well as a warning— 
“ When the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, he shall save his 
soul alive”—but no, say the revi- 
sionists, we have struck those words 
out of our new Prayer-Book—we 
don't sit down in such company. 

If there was one grand and noble 
idea which the Church of England 
claimed to represent, and which has 
always been conceded to her in 
theory by some of the most bonest 
of her opponents, it was this, that 
whether as a Catholic Church or as 
a National Establishment—in the 
higher theological or the lower 
civil view of her position—she was 
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the Church of ail. All who had 
been baptized in the One Name, 
no matter what they called them- 
selves, she was willing to call hers; 
and when they entered her doors, 
she did not catechise them as to 
their past belief or their past life; 
it was enough for her that they 
knelt and confessed themselves 
miserable sinners—the best of her 
sons, weighed in one balance, were 
no more—and she was ready with 
a comprehensive ‘charity to assume 
the sincerity of their confession and 
repentance, to speak words of for- 
giveness not her own, and even to 
invite the penitent to “be joyful.” 
And in this she was but a humble 
copy of the Great Exemplar. 

But the same narrow spirit marks 
this new ritual throughout. Why 
has the address to attending com- 
municants been “ remodelled?” 
It was brief enough, and plain 
enough; was it too comprehen- 
sive? Instead of that full and free 
invitation to all “that do truly and 
earnestly repent you of your sins, 
and are in love and charity with 
. your neighbours, and intend to lead 
a@ new life”—we have the follow- 
ing: “who being justified by faith, 
have peace with God—who being 
made free from sin, have become 
the servants of righteousness, and 
walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit.” There can be no pos- 
sible objection to such words, ex- 
cept when we are thus invited to 
apply them to ourselves in a man- 
ner which seems to imply the ex- 
elusion of others. The same char- 
acters may well answer to the one 
description as to the other; bnt it 
is impossible not to see the animus 
which dictates the substitution. 
We are bold to confess that we had 
rather “sit down to meat,” whether 
in the church or in the world, with 
the publicans who can bear to be 
included as sinners under the first 
invitation, than with the Pharisees 
who would prefer to appropriate to 
themselves the second. 

It is unpleasant to treat such a 
subject with even seeming levity, 
but it is difficult to deal with such 


pretenders as the writer or writers 
of this “ vindication” in any other 
spirit than that of ridicule. It 
might be unfair to denounce them 
as hypocrites; they are probably 
well-meaning men of shallow com- 
prehensions and narrow minds, with 
a zeal greater than their knowledge, 
In their advertisement they submit 
their work “to the judgment of 
British Christians.” We think we 
have heard of a society bearing that 
name, of very limited numbers and 
very remarkabie views; but if by 
“ British Christians ” is to be under- 
stood any Jarge proportion of sen- 
sible religious people, we think we 
can tell what their judgment is 
likely to be. They appeal also, to- 
wards the end of their book, to all 
“ thoughtfal and _ sober - minded 
men ;” but what can any thought- 
ful and sober-minded man think of 
that anomalous piety of this genera- 
tion which performs special services 
in theatres for the benefit of the 
** working-classes,” invites “ social 
evils” to tea and cake and a ser- 
mon, and then shuts the doors of 
the church against all “ miserable 
sinners?” It is another illustra- 
tion of this parti-coloured charity— 
and an instanee, we suppose, of the 
freedom from “sectarian antipa- 
thies,” which they make their boast 
—that the single alteration which 
has actually been made in the 
Prayer-Book, with the unanimous 
coneurrence of all sensible people, 
does not meet with their approval— 
they regret the service for the 5th 
of November ! 

It would be unfair not to lay be- 
fore our readers the proposal which 
is to be found near the end of the 
preface :— 

“ If you approve of the proposed alter- 
ations and additions, the reasons for 
which you will find fully stated in the 
latter portion of the book, join with 
others in petitioning the Queen to ap- 
point a Commission for the purpose of 
examining the revised Prayer-Book now 
published, and of considering how far it 
may be desirable to adopt all or any of 
the alterations,corrections,and additions 
therein proposed. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Sovereign should take 
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the initiative in this matter. That would 
neither be becoming her dignity nor in 
any way expedient.”* 

Certainly, we trust that august 
lady may be better employed. And 
since Royal Commissions, active as 
they are in these days, can hardly 
be expicted to sit upon such a queer 
little egg as this—and since in any 
ease the process of ineubation by 
such important bodies is usually a 
long one—we trust our services as 
volunteer commissioners may help 
to satisfy an impatient public. 

“Some persons may be disposed to 
ask, in the words of them of old (if we 
may Without irreverence thus aceommo- 
date the language of Seripture), ‘By 
what authority doest thou those 
things? and who gave thee this authori- 
ty? But we have already intimated 
that this is a question which cannot at 
present be answered. And, after all, it 
is practically one of little importance.” 

Very little indeed. We will make 
no charge of irreverence where none 
is intended ; only, looking at the ori- 
ginal context of the words quoted, 
we may doubt the good taste of the 
“accommodation.” Unfortunately, 
it requires very little authority to 
publish a foolish book. The ques- 
tion most people will ask will not 
be about authority, but as we said 
before, about common sense. Nor 
would it make the slightest differ- 
ence in our estimate otf the publica- 
tion before us, if we had been as- 
sured it was the joint production of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mr. Spurgeon. 

But there are other and even 
more objectionable passages which 
have now been discovered—we 
believe for the first time—in tie 
pages of the Prayer-book. There 
are individual constitutions in which 
some one of the finer faculties has 
been so unusually developed that 
it becomes a burden to its possessor. 
The sense of smell is so acute in 
some persons that all their lives 
long they suffer from odours which 
blunter perceptions never heed. 
Music affects some natures so in- 
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tensely as to become absolutely 
painful. We have all heard of in- 
dividuals of peculiar organism, who 
know by intuition when a cat is in 
the room, or go off into hysterics at 
the suspicion of a spider. We are 
not aware that these accomplish- 
ments add in any material degree to 
their own happiness, and they cer- 
tainly give a good deal of annoyance 
to their friends. The apocryphal 
gift of second-sight is reported to 
make the seer intensely miserable. 
The preternatural sense of delicacy 
with which these editors are en- 
dowed must be a gift of the same 
unhappy character. Next to the 
Pope, their horror is an impropriety. 
And they are painfully alive to its 
existence in cases where the world 
in general is happily unconscious, 
Their sufferings from a casual glance 
at a newspaper—even the imma- 
culate Record — must be intense. 
One wonders whether they permit 
themselves to glance at the births 
and marriages, or pass on at once, 
with averted eyes, to the deaths, as 
the more profitable study. Even 
their Bibles and Prayer-Bocks (which 
most people consider innocent read- 
ing) must be full of little index- 
marks, such as old Fuller tells us 
were printed against certain epi- 
grams of Martial in an ol edition 
—a moral humane society’s notice- 
boards signifying ‘“ dangerous ” — 
and not always, Fuller thinks, 
producing quite the effect intended. 
It must, indeed, have required a 
peculiarly constituted mind to de- 
tect indecencies in the Litany and 
the Ze Deum; and we shall leave 
them to the unchallenged honour 
of the discovery. It need not be 
said that such rigid censors propose 
to omit from the course of Sunday 
lessons the story of Dinah (Gen, 
xxxiv.), and of Cozbi (Numb. xxv.) 
They will be horrified to learn that 
there are honest clergymen whose 
zeal for purity is certainly of a very 
different complexion, who are s0 
fur from wishing to suppress these 
portions of Scripture, that they have 
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been known to seize the occasion of 
their occurrence in the regular order 
of the service to preach from them 
against certain sins and temptations 
which were not peculiar to the 
Israelites. Undoubtedly this opens 
a very important and a very diffi- 
cult question. But it is, at least, 
worthy of remark, how different 
these modern Puritans are in spirit 
from those whom they would claim 
as their fathers in the Gospel. Old 
Latimer, and Bunyan, and Baxter, 
and John Knox, whatever their faults 
might be, were not afraid of the 
plain speaking of the Word, They 
knew that neither the language of 
the Bible nor that of public worship 
were intended solely, or.even prin- 
cipally, for the edification of the 
delicate and refined. There were 
others to be instructed and warned 
besides those who wore soft cloth- 
ing. There was a message also to 
“those that sit on the wall’’—to 
those whose passions are strong, 
whose perceptions are blunt, whose 
language is not of the drawing-room, 
and whose delicacy is an unknown 


quantity. Such natures will often 
need the plain lessons and homely 


warnings which a more polished 
audience may dislike, or for whom 
they may even be less necessary. 
Weak minds, as well as wicked 
minds, always shrink from this 
plain dealing. The American Dr. 
Griffin used to quote, as the perora- 
tion of a preacher's discourse in a 
fashionable chapel—* My dear hear- 
ers—unless, therefore, you repent of 
your sins and amend your ways, you 
will go to a place—which it would 
be indelicate. to name before so re- 
fined an assembly.” But a national 
charch cannot afford to be exclu- 
sively the church of the upper ten 
thousand. It has been said already 
of the Church of England— possibly 
with some truth—that she was in 
danger of dying of gentility. She 
cannot afford to take a step back- 
wards in that direction. If the ears 
of a generation which reads French 
novels, patronises the Traviata, and 
“sits under” Sir Creswell Creswell, 
are become too nice to endure the 
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Prayer-Book and the Bible, the 
objecters must stay at home upon 
occasions when they are likely to 
be shocked, and conduct their devo- 
tions in private from an expurgated 
edition. There is one point which 
may have been an oversight—Zoilus 
nods occasionally as well as Homer. 
—or it may be that there are some 
things which, ancient as they are, 
will scarcely bear remodelling ; but it 
may be a satisfaction to our readers to 
learn that the Seventh Commandment 
still stands unaltered. 

Bat it is impossible for such 
miserable prudery to be consistent, 
While portions of the Old Testament 
are thus tabooed, the New is still 
to be read through in its integrity. 
At this point the courage of the 
moralists failed them. Yet they 
must encounter some rather shock- 
ing passages, it is to be feared, in 
St. Paul; for that Apostle of the . 
Gentiles found some things going 
on (in very refined society too), 
which made him fancy it his duty 
to speak plainly. He says, indeed, 
that it was “a shame to speak” of 
them. St. Paul was a gentleman, if 
ever man was; but he was possessed 
with an idea that he who had a 
divine message to utter to a Chris- 
tian church spoke in a higher Pre- 
sence and under a higher law than 
that of “delicacy.” He therefore, 
we fear, was scarcely “ adapted to 
the men and cireumstances of the 
present times,’ or they are not 
adapted to him, which may make 
some difference. 

“Tt is obvious,” say the revision- 
ists, “that such passages are not 
expedient to read aloud to a mixed 
congregation.” But if not to @ 
mixed congregation, guarded by all 
solemn accessories of time and place, 
to whom, or when, or where, are 
they to be read? to private andi- 
ences of young men only? or young 
women only? or are they to be 
pointed out to such persons as fit- 
ting subjects for private study? If 
they are to be read at all—if they 
were not inserted where they stand 
out of mere wantonness, but with 
some great moral object—what time 
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or circumstances can be more fitting 
than when all consideration of sex 
and personality is merged in the 
solemnity of the office, and when, 
if ever, the human voice speaks “ as 
the oracles of God?” And will 
any one really venture to assert that, 
read then and there, such matters 
give offence to real purity? They 
are not pleasant, certainly; but are 
they less innocent or less necessary 
than the grave but searching ques- 
tions of the physician of the body, 
when he has to deal with physical 
infirmities? There is far more that 
is repugnant to the ear of genuine 
modesty in the polished innuendo, 
whose unexceptionable language 
veils a guilty thought, than in the 
plainest words in all the Bible. To 
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the pure all things are pure, For 
the impure, it is well that Serip- 
ture, at least, should lift up its voice 
of unfaltering reprobation. These 
are they for whom such lessons are 
meant, and upon whose ears they 
jar most unpleasantly. There they 
find the veil stripped from decent 
vice, and the euphemisms of indul- 
gent society give place to the broad 
terms of truth. There are subjects 
very difficult to handle, yet on which 
men must be warned—warned pub- 
licly, and warned plainly. It can 
never be done so well or with so 
little offence as in the words of a 
Book which long custom has hal- 
lowed even to the careless, and 
of a service which even libertines 
respect. 
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RovssEav’s ideal of man, in a state 
of nature, untainted by civilisation, 
moved only by the natural impulses, 
and not yet depraved by meditation 
(Vhomme qui médite est un animal 
dépravé), would doubtless be a very 
valuable. “specimen” for philoso- 
phers and ethnologists, if one could 
be found. Unhappily he cannot be 
found. Nor can any authentic re- 
cords of him be discovered. The gol- 
den age was doubtless very golden, 
but it is somewhat remote. In our 
imperfect knowledge of that age, it 
is easy to say that men had virtues 
which have shrivelled up and almost 
vanished before the baneful influ- 
ences of our commercial age, with 
its sophistications, prejudices, rival- 
ries, luxuries, and over-stimulated 
egotism. But it is quite as easy to 
say exactly the reverse of this, We 
know nothing authentic about the 
golden age or its morals. It is easy, 
on paper, to reconstruct society—to 
create character free from all the bias 
impressed on it by social influences ; 
but these paper-creations have a 
lamentable want of vitality, and we 
address their author in Lafontaine’s 
playful sarcasm— 


SED MAN, 


* Cest > tea Garo, que tu n’es point 


entr 
Aux conseils de Celui que préche ton curé: 
Tout uurait été mieux,’ 


Man was made social. From his 
earliest period he was therefore sub- 
jected to the influences of other 
natures besides his own. He had 
affections, he had wants; he had 
friends, followers, and enemies. He 
could not escape the influence of 
customs, of prejudices founded on 
those customs, and of opinions 
founded on his own _ imperfect 
knowledge, and controlled by the 
imperfect knowledge of others. He 
had a soul, and could not help 
meditating. False or trae, his medi- 
tations would impress a direction 
on his tendencies. 

It has often been debated whether 
Civilisation is good or evil. In like 
manner it has been debated whether 
Science is good or evil. Difficult as 
it may be to define Civilisation, 
there can be little doubt that it 
bears somewhat the same relation 
to the condition of Barbarism as 
Science bears to ordinary Know- 
ledge. The ‘fragmentary familiar 
knowledge of the facts which daily 
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come under our notice, when syste- 
matically arranged, and by that 
very means made the instrument 
for detecting new facts, and bring- 
ing more knowledge together under 
the same group, is what we call 
Science. If, therefore, the frag- 
mentary, imperfect, unsystematised 
knowledge of facts is good for man, 
the coherent, systematised, and ex- 
tended knowledge, called Science, 
must be still better. In like man- 
ner our Civilisation is but a higher 
developmest of the social pheno- 
mena which arise from the very 
fact of contact of man with man, 
and from the necessities of his igno- 
rance acting in alliance with the 
impulses of his intellectual nature. 
These must exist in every village, 
in every tribe, in every nation. 
Everywhere there will be some rude 
form of government, some rude 
mastery over the arts of life, some 


social laws, some body of religious 
doctrine, some traditional customs. 
As the nation advances in civilisa- 
tion, these elements become more 
systematised. 


With greater know- 
ledge comes greater mastery over 
the arts of life; with greater mas- 
tery comes greater luxury and 
leisure. If these things bring with 
them some new vices which may 
seem to throw discredit upon civil- 
ised life, a calm investigation . will 
detect that the new vices are only 
new forms of the same self-indul- 
gence which is observable in all 
states of society; while, as a net 
result, it is certain that the ten- 
dency of high civilisation is more 
and more to develop the sympathetic 
and lessen the selfish tendencies. 

Be that as it may, the distinction 
between civilised men and baiba- 
rians is the distinction between men 
who have systematised knowledge 
and men who have fragmentary 
imperfect knowledge. If the Eng- 
lishman of the nineteenth century 
has the original tendencies of his 
nature biassed by the opinions, 
prejudices, customs, and competi- 
tions of English civilisation, the 
ancient Briton was not less biassed 
by the opinions, prejudices, cus- 
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toms, and rivalries of society in his 
day. In consequence of the increase 
of knowledge, there has come an 
increase of mastery over nature; 
this has brought increased leisnre : 
with the increase of leisure and the 
increase of knowledge there has 
been brought about a greater intel- 
lectual development; and this in- 
crease of the intellectual element in 
society has naturally made Reason a 
more determining power in shaping 
the lives of men; so that one of the 
marked characteristics of the civil- 
ised man is, that he is less subject 
than the savage is to the impulses 
of sense, instinct, and passion. His 
life becomes disciplined by fore- 
thought. He can enjoy a sensual 
gratification as much as the savage; 
buat his “large discourse of reason, 
looking before and after,” instructs 
him that to- day’s enjoyment may 
be paid for by to-morrow’s greater 
pain. He is as fond of self as the 
savage, but he knows that happi- 
ness is not always best secured by 
exclusive attention to self; and not 
only does his reason tell ‘him this, 
but in the course of the education 
of the race, there has been developed 
a sympathetic sensibility which ren- 
ders the joy of others an exquisite 
joy to himself. 

Looking at savages as men imper- 
fectly civilised, it would seem, at 
first, that they ought to afford the 
psychologist the readiest means of 
discovering the primitive and uni- 
versal tendencies of our nature. 
And much of the interest with 
which we read books of travel is 
doubtless derived from this expec- 
tation. But in truth there is as 
great a difficulty with the savage as 
with the philosopher; perhaps the 
difficulty is even greater. For, as 
we just hinted, the lowest savage is 
very far from being in a primitive 
condition. He has been as much 
biassed by his ignorance as the phi- 
losopher by his science. He is the 
slave of superstition. Oustom rules 
him tyrannically. Instinct is mo- 
dified by the dominant opinion. 
Moreover, as each nation is in & 
different stage of civilisation, 80 
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that what is true of the Papuan is 
not trae of the Negro, and what is 
true of the Negro is not true of the 
Indian, we are unable to fix upon any 
one condition fit for our purpose. 

These reflexions have arisen dur- 
ing the perusal of four recent works 
of travel,* works of a kind daily 
multiplying, and only serving to 
shake our previous confidence in 
the generalisations current about 
savage life. We propose to select 
some details from these works, 
grouping them together by way of 
contrast and illumination. 

The maternal instinct, which we 
see acting so energetically in almost 
all animals, must, one would think, 
be all the more energetic among 
savages, from the simple fact of 
their affections having so few other 
channels. A mother who did not 
love her offspring would in Europe 
be thought a monster; and yet 
such is the influence of opinion, 
that infanticide not only becomes 
frequent in certain states of society, 
but is even defended as right and 
proper. In Europe a misshapen 
child is its mother’a darling: all 
the fountains of womanly pity 
mingle with maternal tenderness; 
but in parts of Africa such an emo- 
tion is unknown. Good Dr. Krapf, 
bringing his Christian horror at 
child-murder before the minds of 
the Wanika, was met by derision. 
In Kijembeni, when he discoursed 
feelingly on this topic, a woman set 
up a great shout of laughter; but 
another showed more sensibility, 
and said, “It is true, the strangling 
of misshapen children is a bad prac- 
tice.” Another rejoined, “ We will 
adhere to our custom.” Captain 
Burton thinks that “love of off- 
spring can have but little power 
amongst a people who have no pre- 
ventive for illegitimacy, and whose 
progeny may be sold at any time;” 
but this is a position which the 
reader, remembering the devoted 
affection of the Negro slaves for 
their offspring, will hardly accept. 
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Some other cause must exist for the 
want of such a feeling among the 
Eastern Africans, if Burton is cor- 
rect in his picture. Husband, wife, 
and children, he says, have through 
life divided interests, and live to- 
gether with scant appearance of 
affection. Few children appear as 
undemonstrative and unaffectionate 
as these of the Somal. Some attach- 
ment to their mothers breaks out, 
not in outward indications, but by 
surprise, as it were. ‘Mother! 
mother!” is a common exclamation 
in fear or wonder. When child- 
hood is passed, the father and son 
become natural enemies after the 
manner of wild beasts. We cannot 
help suspecting the accuracy of 
Captain Burton’s observation on 
this point; the more so, as in gene- 
ral we find him harsh and ungener- 
ous in his judgments. We note, 
moreover, that these very people, 
said to be thus deficient in the most 
universal and energetic affections, 
are said by him to be so affected by 
the sudden loss of relatives, that it 
sometimes leads to hypochondria 
and insanity. Surely to be indif- 
ferent to children and parents, yet 
to be so attached to aunts and cous- 
ins, is a moral condition somewhat 
difficult of belief. The aunt and 
cousin are as liable to be sold for 
slaves as the children are—why, 
then, this excess of collateral sensi- 
bility? Moreover, we learn from 
Captain Burton, in another place, 
that these savages have the power 
of sale over their nephews and nieces. 
The voice of society justifies this 
abomination: “* What!” exclaim the 
people, “is a man to want when 
his brothers and sisters have chil- 
dren?” A sentiment which does not 
speak much for the strength of ne- 
potism in these men. 

It is pleasant to turn now to the 
Indians of Lake Superior, who, like 
most other tribes, are passionately 
fond of their children. Hear how the 
excellent observer, Kohl, describes 
the mothers and the cradles :— 
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“Besides building, they had many 
other matters to attend to: at times the 
old woman’s pipe would go out, and she 
ran into the nearest hut to relight it. 
Then a small boy came up, whose shirt 
was unfastened, and his clothes had to 
be tied up with a bit of the same bast 
employed on my mansion, Then they 
must look tenderly at their children, 
whom they had propped up against the 
trees, run up and kiss theni, put their 
hands, ribbons, or caps, straight, or sit 
down for a minute on the grass, lost in 
admiration of the little one. 

“Indeed mothers are devotedly at- 
tached to their children, although they 
may possess no attraction for Europeans. 
They prepare them in their wooden 
cradles (although they seem to us a 
rack) such an exquisitely soft and well- 
arranged bed, that it is plain they must 
have thought most attentively on the 
subject. 

“One of the squaws was kind enough 
to untie her pappoose, and explain to me 
the Indian system of managing infants. 
I may be permitted to inlet here aslight 
episode in my wigwam building, for the 
‘tikinagan’ (the name of the Indian 
cradle among the Ojibbeways) is a little 
house within a house. Indeed, it is al- 
most more carefully decorated and pre- 
pared than the dwelling of grown-up 
people. 

“The principal factor in this infant’s 
house is a flat board. For this purpose 
poplar wood is selected; in the first 

lace, because it is light; and, secondly, 
meatal it does not crack and splinter. 
On this beard a small frame of thin 
peeled wood is fastened, much after the 
shape of the child’s body, and stands up 
from the board, like the sides of a violin 
from the sounding board, It is fastened 
on with bast, because the Indians never 
use nails, screws, or glue. 

“The cavity is filled and stuffed with 
very soft substances for the reception of 
the child. They prepare for this pur- 
pose a mixture composed of very fine 
dry moss, rotted cedar wood, and a spe- 
cies of tender wool found in the seed- 
vessels of a species of reed. This wool 
was recommended to me as a most use- 
ful ingredient in the stuffing, for it 
sucks up all moisture as greedily as a 
sponge; and hence, then, there is no 
need to inspect the baby continually. 
In those houses where infants are an 
annual necessity, I saw casks filled with 
this soft stuff, so that I presume the mo- 
thers frequently reline the nest. 

“In this bed the little beings nestle 
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up to the arm-pits: so far they are 
wrapped up tightly with bandages and 
coverings, but the head and arms are 
free. At a convenient distance above the 
head is a stiff circle of wood, also fast- 
ened to the cradle with bast. It serves 
as a protection to the head; and if the 
cradle happen to fall over, it rests on 
this arch. In fact, you may roll an In- 
dian tikinagan over as much as you 
please, but the child cannot be injured, 

“There is a special name for eve 
part, however small, of the cradle: thus, 
for instance, the bow over the head ig 
called agwin-gweon. It also serves asa 
receptacle for all the playthings and 
presents, which hang down from it, and 
are within reach of the infant's hands, 
I could write an entire chapter about 
the countless articles to be seen on the 
cradles of Indian pappooses; among 
them are a multitude which no Euro- 
pean child would know what to do with, 
One can understand a rattle or bells, but 
what is an infant to do with carefully 
worked little mocassins hanging down 
over its nose; or a miniature imitation 
of a bow and arrows; or a wooden ring, 
over which leathern thongs are drawn; 
or a round piece of cariboo leather, 
from which small pieces of stag’s horn 
are suspended! but I suspect that all 
these things are placed there more for a 
good omen than as playthings: the mo- 
cassins, that the boy may be a good 
runner; the bow, arrows, and bones, 
that he may become a famous hunter; 
that strange ring, with the network of 
leather, I am told, is good against i!l- 
ness. ‘Yes, very good! oh, excellent!’ 
my women said. But how so, I never 
rightly comprehended. 

“The squaws at times display extra- 
ordinary luxury in the oil embroi- 
dered coverlid which they throw over 
the whole cradle, I saw one woman 
use as a covering a wide sky-blue cloth, 
on which glistened at least a couple of 
pounds of pearl beads. She told me she 
had paid her neighbour ten dollars for 
it (half her yearly income), The apikan, 
or band, on which the mother carries 
infant and cradle, is also often richly 
ornamented.” . 


Elsewhere he says, not very 
kindly, that the Indians have an 
ape-like affection for their children 
(are apes the fittest types?), and 
that even fathers are very kind to 
their sons, and never treat them 
with severity. Unhappily the sons 
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do not always return this grate- 
fully. “It never happens that an 
infant is exposed, as is the case 
‘among our urban population, who 
deny the impulses of nature. On 
the other hand, you may often hear 
—at least of the very savage tribes 
—that they expose their old people 
jn the desert, and leave them to 
their own resources.” But Kohl 
elsewhere denies that this exposure 
of the old and feeble is universal: 
“Lately I saw great affection dis- 
played towards a very aged woman, 
who was lame, blind, and half dead, 
who longed for the sunshine. The 
way in which her daughters and 
daughters-in-law prepared ler bed 
in the warm sunshine, and then led 
her carefully out—to notice all this 
did onesgood. They told me they 
had brought their grandmother one 
hundred and thirty miles in a canoe 
because there was no one a: home to 
take care of her.” 

These Indians of Lake Superior 
—the Ojibbeways—seem, however, 
to be in many points more morally 
developed than is usual among tribes 
so backward in other respects; and 
it affords a fine problem for the phi- 
losopher to discover how it is that 
the moral sentiments become thus 
cherished and strengthened. The 
ignorance of these Indians is as 
great, or nearly so, as that of the 
Africans. Their social arrangements 
are as rude, their poverty as great, 
their lives as laborious; yet, in most 
of the moral qualities, these Indians 
are not only immeasurably above 
the Africans—they are quite on a par 
with Europeans. 

Kohl gives many illustrations of 
the lively sympathy of which these 
Indians are capable :— 


“If two Indians go on a journey, they 
ask each other a multitude of questions 
as to the state of health of their respec- 
tive families. Each relative is mentioned 
separately, and his present condition de- 
scribed. ‘How is your wife? What are 
your children doing—are they all well 
and fat? Is your old mother in good 
health? ‘No! she is rather unwell.’ 
‘What is the matter with her? ‘She 
has caught a bad cold, and is down with 
a fever.’ ‘Have you a powerful medi- 
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cine for that? if not, will you try this? 
Take some of it.’ ‘ Well, how is your 
uncle? and are your aunt's bad feet 
better?’ ‘Her feet are better, but she 
has begun to suffer in her eyes.’ With 
such questions and answers the whole 
family is passed in review, and all their 
sufferings and illnesses closely investi- 
gated.” 


Let us turn to another page, de- 
scribing the arrival of a canoe :— 
“Very quietly and steadily did they 
glide into the little inlet. The wife, 
with her other children, two boys and 
two girls, was buried beneath a pile of 
parcels and boxes. Among them lay a 
dog, with three pups, and on the top of 
all the plunder was a large cage, with 
two tamed falcons in it. The gunwale 
of the boat was only a few inches above 
the water, and in this way all these 
beings, and animals, and lumber, had 
made a seven days’ voyage. 
“When they stepped on land, where 
Gendron’s brother-in-law, his wife's sis- 
ter, and his old grandmother, several 
other persons, and an infinity of children, 
were awaiting them, their behaviour was 
remarkably quiet. There was no waving 
of handkerchiefs, no shouts of greeting, 
no laughing and gesticulation. They 
quietly stepped out of the boat one after 
the cther, and the relatives stood there 
just as quietly, and waited till their 
guests had crawled out of their nests. 
Still the welcome was not the less hearty: 
the women kissed, and asked each other 
all serts of questions. The children 
were all kissed, and kissed each other. 
The dogs, especially the young ones, 
were also taken great care of by the 
children. Idem, the cage with the fal- 
cons. The Indians frequently tame wild 
animals,and I have seen various instances 
of it. I was told that they also tamed 
eagles, mews, ravens, and magpies, some- 
times as playthings, but also to fatten, 
and then eat them. In the same way 
they are said to treat deer, foxes, and 
even bears, and they lug the latter along 
after them by a rope or chain. A voy- 
ageur told me that he once met an In- 
dian carrying his bear on his back, be- 
cause the brute was very tired, and its 
whining had moved his tender heart.” 
And yet these Indians are also 
very cruel to animals; to the dogs 
they seem especially so; but that is 
most probably owing to the fact of 
the dog being a constant companion, 
and therefore more constantly sub- 
ject to the caprices and bad temper 
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of their masters. Kohl thinks it 
may also be because the dog is un- 
clean; an explanation which hardly 
tallies with what he says elsewhere 
respecting the dog as a religious 
offering: “‘The dog is our domestic 
companion, our dearest and most 
useful animal,” an Indian said to 
him. This is true of Europeans— 
yet they also can be cruel to their 
dogs :— 


“Tn truth the Indians seem not merely 
unloving, but even cruel to their dogs. 
A short time back I witnessed the fol- 
lowing scene: An Indian shot one of his 
dogs, a handsome black animal, in order 
to offer it as asacrifice at a coming festi- 
val. The dog was lying half dead in the 
grass, in a pool of its own blood, and 
howling most pitifully ; but the Indians 
stood round it quite callous, and watched 
its death-struggle. The little cannibal 
boys, however, came up and shot their 
blunted arrows at the poor brute, which 
was suffering enough already, and thrust 
their feet into the gaping wounds. The 
dog could no longer bite them, as they 
most richly observed, ‘Thou wretched 
brute,’ one yelled, ‘why dost thou howl 
so?’ as if meaning to say to it, as they 
do to their martyred prisoners, ‘Shame 
on thee! die like a brave!’ They are, at 
times, equally merciless and barbarous 
to their horses; and, indeed, the sight 
of wounds, suffering, and blood, seems 
to render them more hard-hearted than 
usual.” 


Now if, instead of Indians, we 
substitute British schoolboys—or 
British “roughs”—will the scene 
be a whit less credible? Yet no 
one doubts the fondness of school- 
boys for animals, though they also 
share Tom: Tulliver’s views,* when 
their sympathy is less active than 
their love of power. There is one 
phrase by which Kohl correctly in- 
dicates the truth in this ease, where 
he says the sight of blood renders 
them more hard-hearted than usual. 
It is known that the sight of suffer- 
‘ ing, when it does not excite the 
sympathy, excites the ferocity of the 
beholder. It fires the combative, 
destructive nature, by its sugyes- 
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tions. A wounded animal is certain 
to be attacked by his fellows. 

Althongh these Indians have plenty 
of kindness, they have also plenty of 
fierceness and bloodthirstiness. Here 
are two sainples :— 

«Once we Ojibbeways set out against 
the Sioux, We were one hundred. One 
of ours, a courageous man, a man of the 
right stamp, impatieut for distinetion, 
separated from the others, and crept on- 
ward into the enemy’s country. The 
man discovered a party of the foe, two 
men, two women, and three children, 
He crept round them like a wolf, he 
crawled up to them like a snake, he fell 
upon them like lightning, cut down the 
two men, and sealped them. The scream- 
ing women and children he seized by 
the arm, and threw them as prisoners to 
his friends, who had hastened up at his 
war yell; and this lightning, this snake, 
this wolf, this man, my friends, that 
was—I, I have spoken!’ 

“Tn most of the stories told us, how- 
ever, I could trace very little that was 
heroic. Many of them, in fact, appeared 
a description of the way in which acun- 
ning wolf attacked and murdered a lamb. 
One of the fellowg—with one eye paint- 
ed white, the other eoal-black—was not 
ashamed to tell loudly, and with a beam- 
ing face, how he once fell upon a poor 
solitary Sioux girl and sealped her. He 
gave us the minutest details of this atro- 
city ; and yet, at the end of his harangue, 
he was applauded, or at least behowled, 
like the other orators—that is to say, 
all the Indians stamped and uttered their 
war yell as asign of applause, by holding 
their hands to their mouths, trumpet- 
fashion, At the moment the man ap- 
peared to me a blood-dripping tiger, and . 
yet, when I formed his acquaintance at 
a later date, he talked most reasonabl 
and calmly, like any honest farmer's 
lad. Such are what are called the con- 
tradictions in human nature.” 

It is the Indian maxim that “ boys 
should be seen and not heard”—a 
maxim we remember to have thought 
eminently absurd, but which we have 
learned to view with more tolerance, 
since it has ceased to be applied to 
ourselves, and only applied to our 
youngsters. Once when an Indian 
orator was improperly interrapted 
by an impudent youngster, the old 





* “A young gentleman fond of animals—that is, fond of throwing stones at 
* them.”—The Mill on the Floss. 
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warrior was so incensed that he 
drew his tomahawk, split the young 
man’s skull open, and then quietly 
resuned his harangue, as if nothing 
had happened. 

Kohl has another fine story, 
enough to make the flesh creep :— 


“A poor woman lived a miserable life 
with her children and her sickly hus- 
band. Her only hope was in her eld- 
est son, who had already begun to go 
hunting for his mother and relatives, 
and was becoming the head of the fami- 
ly and bread-gainer. 

“Hence it was a crushing blow to 
these poor people when this hopeful 
youth was attacked on a distant hunting 
expedition by treacherous Sioux, mur- 
dered, and scalped. The whole family 
fell into a state of melancholy, and 
blackened their faces: they were utterly 
helpless, but, before all, thirsted for re- 
venge. The poor sickly father sang, the 
life-long day, mourning songs for his mur- 
dered son, and complained of his own 
impotent condition, which prevented 
him fromm going on the war-trail, and 
taking vengeance on the enemies of his 
tribe and family. He was nearly alone 
in the world, and had but few relations 
who would take compassion on him. 
There was nought*in his house but 
mourning, grief, and a vain cry for ven- 
geance. 

“ At length the grown-up daughter, a 
girl of seventeen, began to beat the war- 
drum, mutter wild songs, and question 
destiny, or, as they term it, ‘dream.’ 
She had a dream, in which it was re- 
vealed to her that the only method by 
which to obtain consolation and cheer- 
fulness—that is, revenge—for her fami- 
ly, was by sacrificing her own lover. 

“This beloved of her heart was a youth 
of the Sioux tribe, whose acquaintance 
she had formed in happier and more 
peaceful times, and whom she loved fer- 
vently, in spite of the blood-feud between 
the two tribes. They had often met in 
secret, and were enabled to do so with 
ease as their villages lay on the frontier 
of the two hunting-grournds. He be- 
longed to the band which had murdered 
her brother, and as the revengeful girl 
did not know how to get hold of any 
other warrior, she determined to act in 
obedience to her dream, and choose her 
beloved as the victim. These Indians 
regard their enemies as responsible en 
masse for the excesses committed, and 
their revenge is hence satiated when it 
falls on one of the relatives of the culprit. 
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“The girl marched across mountain 
and forest to the neighbouring territo: 
of the Sioux. In the night she made 
her way into their encampment, and 
crept up noiselessly and unnoticed to 
her lover's lodge. She gave him a love- 
signal, whispered to him through the 
cracks of the airy branch-hut, and invited 
him to come out. The young man, filled 
with longing, went into the forest with 
the maiden of his heart to spend an hour 
in converse sweet. While in her em- 
braces, she was suddenly converted into 
the angel of death; she thrust a knife 
through his heart, scalped him, and hur-. 
ried home, where she was regarded as 
a benefactress of her family and a great 
heroine.” 


In a nation of warriors ferocity 
is of course a virtue; we must not 
therefore apply our European stand- 
ards to such stories. We have re- 
ceived another bias. Ferocity with 
us has lost all heroism. Even 
strength, though still greatly and 
deservedly prized, has become less 
of a supreme quality, now that war- 
fare is conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples; but in the Indian warrior, 
or the Oanadian voyageur, it is of 
first importance. Kohl says that 
the voyageurs habitually carry one 
handred and fifty pounds weight 
when on the journey, and often a 
much heavier weight, along roads 
where the European would have 
difficulty in dragging himself along. 
Endurance is’ another virtue—the 
Indians reckon that man a hero who 
can go ten days without food and 
not complain. 

One of the rarest virtues among 
savages is trathfulness.. Some chil- 
dren and ili-educated Europeans, lie 
for the mere pleasure of lying, and 
not simply to shield themselves from 
punishment. Lying arises from 
cowardice or cunning: the fear of 
punishment, or the desire of mo- 
mentary superiority which deceit 
seems to give. The habit of lying 
renders men almost indifferent to 
any object which the lie may be 
supposed to gain. As Captain Bur- 
ton says of the Africans, they “ lie 
objectlessly, needlessly, when sure 
of speedy detection, when fact would 
be more profitable than falsehood. 
. . - . With them the lie is no mental © 
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exertion, no exercise of ingenuity, 
no concealment, no mere perversion 
of the truth: it is apparently [here 
the Oaptain’s psychology becomes 
feeble] a local instinctive peculiarity 
in the complicated madness of poor 
human nature. The most solemn 
and religious oaths are with them 
empty words; they breathe an at- 
mosphere of falsehood, mancuvre, 
and contrivance: wasting about the 
mere nothings of life—upon a pound 
of grain, or a yard of cloth—ingenu- 
ity of iniquity enough to win and 
keep a crown.” The reports of other 
travellers among other savages tell a 
similar tale. Yet Kohl, whose saga- 
city and whose means of judging give 
his statements weight, represents’ the 
Ojibbeways as peculiarly truthful, 
having, in short, the real moral sense 
of noble natures :— 


“Never promise them anything you 
are not quite certain of fulfilling. Never 
deceive, delude, or lead them astray ; 
and, as far as is possible, make sure you 
are never mistaken. Breaking a promise 
is regarded by the Indians in the same 
Jight asalie. And if you once appear 
to them a liar; mutual confidence is 
irrevocably lost. 

“They most esteem truth and kind- 
ness of heart. But just as they cannot 
comprehend the latter quality unless al- 
lied with generosity, so truth cannot exiat 
without a decided and sure judgment. 

“If you say to one of them, ‘I love 
thee,’ have a present ready to hand, to 

rove your love clearly. You will lose 
in their sight if a present, or some tan- 
gible politeness, does not follow on such 
an assurance. But it is often sufficient 
to hand them the plate from which you 
have been eating, and on which you 
have left a fragment for them.” 


The resemblance traceable here 
to the mental condition of children 
gives even greater evidence to the 
testimony it affords of the sense of 
truthfulness in these Indians; and 
we see a similar evidence in the 
fact of the boastful tendency, which 
they have in common with children, 
never leading them, as it so easily 
leads the untruthful, into perver- 
sion of the facts. They swagger 
about the deeds they will do, and 
the deeds they have done, but they 
do not pretend to have done what 
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they have not done. At their meet- 
ings the orators have no scruple in 
blowing lustily their own trumpets, 
Every speaker considers his deed 
the greatest, and the most useful for 
the whole nation. Each commences 
his harangue by remarking that what 
his predecessors had said was very 
fine, but it canriot for a moment 
be compared with what he has to 
tell them of himself. They must 
prepare to be astonished. His tribe 
is the greatest in the land, and had 
achieved the greatest deeds. He, 
the youngest of the Spotted Wea- 
sels, not wishing to be inferior to 
his forefathers, had gone forth and 
performed deeds which would make 
their hairs stand on end—and s0 
forth. To all this fanfaronade, as 
as we would deem it, the warriors 
listen with delight and. yells of ap- 
plause. It is understood that each 
man is to make himself as big as he 
can. Just as he puts on his war- 


paint to make himself look formida- 
ble, so does he paint his narrative, 
No one thinks of contradicting him. 
If, however—and ,this is the point, 


which shows the moral nature of 
the Indians—if the orator is guilty 
of deception as regards the facts, 
and this deception is not mere ex- 
aggeration, but perversion of the 
truth, any one may get up and con- 
tradict him. “ But this,” says Kohl, 
“is a rare case, and becomes a very 
serious matter; for any man con- 
victed of falsehood at the solemnity 
of a war-dance is ruined for life. A 
liar can hardly ever regain the confi- 
dence of his countrymen.” 

Next to the liar, no man is 9 
despised by these Indians as the 
narrow-hearted egotist and greedy 
miser. Charity and liberality, as 
regards the goods given by God, 
are carried to such a pitch among 
them, that Kohl thinks it is one of 
the chief obstacles to their conver- 
sion. As long as a man has any- 
thing, he must, according to the 
moral law of the Indians, share it 
with those who want; and no one 
can attain any degree of respect 
who does not do so most liberally. 
There are other nations we have read 
of among whom this “sharing with 
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those who want” is also a moral 
law; but with the Indians it is 
practice, and not precept only. In 
those other nations referred to, the 
precept is so little practised, that 
the man who would share his goods 
with the poor would be in danger 
of Hanwell. It is thought emi- 
nently virtuous to give away a small 
part of superfluity. 

The consequence of this law is, 
that there are no rich among the 
Indians. Frequently, when a chief 
receives handsome goods, either in 
exchange for his peltry or as a re- 
cognition of his high position, he 
will throw them all in a heap, call 
his followers, and divide all among 
them. If he grow very zealous, he 
will put off his shirt, give it away, 
and say, “‘So, you see, I have now 
nothing to give, I am poorer than 
any one of you, and commend my- 
self to your charity.” How little 
cupidity animates them may be 
seen in their wars. The forays of 
wild Beduin tribes are nearly all 
for plunder; but the Indian goes 
to war for vengeance. When he 
prepares an expedition, he never 
thinks of the booty, but only of the 
relatives he can avenge, and the 
foes he can punish. On the battle- 
field his first and most important 
business is to take the scalp of the 
enemy he has killed. Having this, 
he is satisfied, and leaves the orna- 
ments on the corpse, which an 
Arab or an Afghan would fall upon 
first. , Although there are no police 
and soldiers to protect the trader, 
it very rarely happens that a trader 
is attacked for the sake of booty :— 


“It seems to me that I may quote our 
own unusual situation on this small 
island as a proof that love of plunder 
and avarice are not the prominent or 
dangerous passions of the Indians. We 
are here a handful of Europeans, sur- 
rounded by more than a thousand In- 
dians armed with tomahawks, knives, 
and guns, and yet not. one of us feels the 
slightest alarm. Hardly one of us Eu- 
Topeans possesses a weapon; only the 
Indians are armed. There is not a trace 
of any precautionary measure, as in the 
towns of Austrian Illyria, where the 
Montenegrins and other mountaineers 
are compelled to deposit their arms at 
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the gate before being allowed to enter 
the town, nor is there a single soldier or 
armed policeman on the whole island. 
And yet, for miles round, every bush 
conceals an Indian, and the wooden 
booths of the Europeans are filled with 
the most handsome and desired articles, 
A whole ship-load of wares has jast 
arrived, and the blockhouses in which 
they are packed could be broken open 
with a hatchet. The sum of ready mo- 
ney on the island, in handsome new 
coinage, amounts to several thousand 
dollars, and yet we sleep with open 
windows and doors, and not one of 
us thinks of locking a door or bolting a 
window.” 

In admiring this absence of cupi- 
dity, we must not forget to notice 
one result fatal to the social de- 
velopment of the Indian—namely, 
the communistic state, which is in- 
evitable :— 


“As a natural consequence, this gene- 
rosity among the Indians has grown into 
a species of communism, and has a 
very prejudicial effect on their civilisa- 
tion, As the hunter—no mattér how 
clever and successful he may be—is 
foreed to give all his spoil away, in- 
dustry is never rewarded, and the hard- 
working man toils for the lazy. The 
indefatigable hunter is always accom- 
any by a couple of idle fellows, who 
ive upon him, If he do not give abun- 
dantly, he runs the risk of being brand- 
edamiser. The whole tribe will set to 
work, annoying and injuring him. They 
tear his nets, pull down his hut, and 
kill his horse. In this way, then, no 
one is able to retain the Peuits of his 
toil, and no. rich and prosperous fami- 
lies can spring up among the Indians,” 

One evidence of. the beautiful 
moral nature of these savages, and 
their refined sense of justice, is 
given in the following story: A 
young man accidentally shot his 
brother, and fled into the forest. 
When the death of the warrior was 
found to be certain, a general yell 
of lament was raised, and the burial 
was prepared. Women, men, and 
children gave way to grief. The wo- 
men sbrieked and moaned through 
the night, loosening their hair, and 
covering their heads with ashes. 
The men‘ blackened their faces, and 
stuck . knives, needles, and thorns 
into their flesh, At the burial an 
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old Indian stepped forth and ad- 
dressed the weeping crowd. A tall 
graceful fir, he said, had stood up- 
right before him. Suddenly, by 
command of the Great Spirit, the 
lightning struck the fir-tree and 
levelled it to the ground. Not the 
slightest allusion was made to the 
brother—the innocent cause of the 
calamity. Indeed, his relatives hur- 
ried after him into the forest, and 
spoke kindly to him, so that he re- 
turned with them. Not a word of 
reproach was ever addressed to him, 
nor was the affair ever mentioned 
again in the family. 

How much of this moral excel- 
lence is dué to a finely organized 
disposition, and how much to edu- 
cation, it would be difficult to mark 
out. Certain it is that the Indians 
bring up their children in the way 
they should go with a vigilant care 
unsurpassed in Europe :— 


“ Many Indians, I can assure you from 
my own experience, bring up their chil- 
dren as strictly as the Presbyterian fa- 
milies in the East, allow them no sort of 
extravagances, and keep them—some- 
times too severely—to fasting, priva- 
tion, and self-denial, Nor is there any 
want of warnings and lessons of every 
description, and it is frequently quite 
edifying to listen at evening to the 
speeches which an old Indian will make 
to his children and children’s children. 
I knew an Indian hunter who was a 
most exemplary and amiable father of a 
family. When he returned home in the 
evening from the chase, his squaw had a 
warm dish in readiness for him. She 
wrung out his wet clothes and mocas- 
sins, and hung them round the fire to 
dry. After he had supped he would lie 
down on his bed, and the children would 
nestle round him. He would joke and 
play with the little ones, called the 
elder children to him, questioned them 
as to their conduct, gave them good 
lessons and rules of life, and told them 
stories.” 


Respecting the religion of savages 
it is not easy to gain any very pre- 
cise idea. They have not a doc- 
trine; they have not a distinct 
priesthood; they are unaccustomed 
to logical statement of opinions; 
and even when they seem to have 
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something like a doctrine, there is 
so gréat a mixture of traditional 
superstitions that no consistency 
can be expected. According to Bur- 
ton, the Eastern Africans are as 
little troubled with ceremonies ag 
with belief. ‘In things spiritual, 
as in things temporal, they listen 
to but one voice, that of ‘ Ada,’ or 
custom. The most offensive scoffer 
or sceptic in Europe is not regarded 
with more abomination than the 
man in these land swho would attempt 
to touch a jot or tittle of ‘ Ada,’ 
Superstition, thé child of terror 
and ignorance, is continually foster- 
ed by the terrible and inexplicable 
phenomena, incessantly forced on 
the attention of the savage; and 
notably in regions such as those of 
Eastern Africa, where nature, rarely 
sublime or beautiful, has spectators. 
incapable of feeling her beauty, but 
quite capable of feeling the gloom 
and desolation of her forests and jun- ° 
gles, her ragged hills, and dread uni- 
form wastes and swamps, inhabited 
by dangerous animals. ‘ Deepened 
by the dread of destruction, ever 
strong in the barbarian breast, his 
terror,” says Burton, “ causes him 
to look with suspicion on all around 
him.” “How,” inquires the dying 
African, “can I alone be ill when 
others are well, unless I have been 
bewitched?” This belief in witch- 
craft, which is universal, explains 
to the ignorant mind phenomena 
which would otherwise be inex- 
plicable to it; and how greedily the 
ignorant accept any explanation is 
painfully exhibited in the spirit 
rapping séances of our own day. 
When men and cattle fall sick, 
we do not now imagine that. some 
enemy or some malicious old woman 
has thrown a spell upon them; but 
our scepticism arises from a_ little 
more knowledge of the human body 


_and its maladies, together with 4 


little less belief in the superior 
powers of old women. To the sav- 
age there is no reason conceivable 
why an old woman should not ex- 
ercise . supernatural powers, The 
Africans, like other. people, not 
only believe in witchcraft and put 
witches to death, but the accused 
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witches boastfally acknowledge their 
crime. 

The “rain doctor” and the 
“medicine man” are the two near- 
est approaches to a priest known by 
the savages. These drones, as Bar- 
ton calls them, are of both sexes— 
the women generally confining them- 
selves to the medical part of the 
profession. Rain-making is a here- 
ditary calling. The rain-maker is 
addressed by a kingly title, and 
wears a chieftain’s badger “He 
is known by a number of small, 
greasy, and blackened gourds, filled 
with physic and magic, hanging 
round his waist, and by a little 
more of the usual grime—sanctity 
and dirt being connected in Africa 
as elsewhere.” _ Although medicine 
men are liberally paid for their 
services, they have to bear the peril 
of the exaggerated belief in their 
powers, and therefore seldom die a 
natural death, disappointed patients 


wreaking summary vengeance on 
them. In civilised Europe the 
“medicine man” is permitted to 


kill with great freedom, if he kills 
according to the rules of art. Un 
homme mort est un homme mort, 
mais la science, Monsieur! It is 
only quacks, without licence to kill, 
who are called to account for their 
failures. Savages treat their medi- 
cine men as quacks. Hue, in his 
delightful travels, tells us that the 
Lama physician, if he happen to 
have no medicine by him, is not 
disconcerted. He writes the names 
of the remedies upon little scraps of 
paper, moistens the paper with his 
saliva, and rolls them up into pills, 
which the patient tosses down with 
perfect confidence. To swallow the 
name of a remedy or the remedy it- 
self, say the Tartars, is the same 
thing. 

It is extremely interesting to ob- 
serve the entire ignorance of the 
relations between cause and _ effect 
which savages, like chiNlren (and 
to a great extent, also, like many 
educated adults), manifest in their 
interpretations of quite ordinary phe- 
nomena. That tying a mutton bone 
to the bed-post should cure a man 
of rheumatism; that a child’s caul 
should save a sailor from shipwreck ; 
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that the sight of a piebald horse 
should so alter the concurrence of 
external events as to make whatever 
the seer wishes come to pass; that 
setting off on a journey on Fridays 
should be unlucky ;—these are be- 
liefs which display the most lofty 
disregard for causal relations; and 
they are remnants of the old supersti- 
tions which once gained the assent 
of all classes. Why, then, can we 
wonder at savages, wholly unaccus- 
tomed to trace effects to causes, 
except in the’ most superficial man- 
ner, believing that they can exercise 
spells over their neighbours? Kohl 
tells us that the Ojibbeways adopt 
some such plan as this when they 
want to bring calamity or death 
upon a neighbour: they make a 
small image of wood, representing 
their victim, and pierce holes with a 
needle in the region of the head or 
heart—wherever, in fact, they wish 
their foe to suffer. If he is to die, 
they bury the image with certain 
magic spells, and place four red’ 
pegs in the grave. At times they 
burn the effigy. If the victim really 
die, which of course sometimes hap- 
pens, they boast that it was their 
spells which killed him. A similar 
process is supposed to cure the 
sick. They make a figure of clothes 
stuffed with straw, intended to 
represent the illness or evil spirit 
which torments the sick man. This 
figure they carry to a medicine lodge, 
and shoot arrows at it, in the pre- 
sence of the sick man, till it is re- 
duced to tatters. 

Schoolboys will carry about with 
them a “iucky stone,” and many 
people still believe in amulets. Kohl 
tells us that one of his Indians hav- 
ing heard a remarkable rustling in 
a larch tree, benceforward believed 
it was his protector. He took his 
friends to see it, and would say, 
“Voila larbee en qui j’ai confiance.” 
Another Indian on his travels, sat 
down opposite a rock which seemed 
to him to make a step towards him, 
bow, and return to its old position. 
This, which was probably nothing 
but the effect of transient giddiness, 
could not but impress the unreason- 
ing savage, who henceforth regard- 
ed the rock as his protecting god, 
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to whom he made offerings of to- 
bacco. 

Kohl gives some interesting de- 
tails of the symbols by which the 
Indians express certain abstract 
ideas :—~ 


“ When speaking, for instance, of the 
Great Spirit, they usually direct a rever- 
ential or timid glance upwards, or point 
the forefinger perpendicularly but gen- 
tly to the sky. 

“When alluding to the sun or to the 
time, which is much the same thing, as 
the sun is their clock, and indicating the 
spot at which the sun stood, when the 
event to which they are alluding occur- 
red, they point fixedly to that point, and 
hold their arm in that position for seve- 
ral moments. 

“ When speaking of a day, they pass 
the finger slowly along the entire vault 
of heaven, commencing at the east, and 
terminating in the west. This is the 
sign for ‘ one-day.’ 

“Tf a shot has to be mentioned in the 
story, they usually strike the palm of 
. the left hand with the back of the right, 
so as to produce a slight sound. 

“If describing a journey on horse- 
back, the two first fingers of the right 
are placed astride of the forefinger of 
the left hand, and both represent the 
galloping movements of a horse. If it is 
a foot journey, they wave the two fin- 
gers several times through the air. 

“In counting, the ten fingers are na- 
turally used, and the number is not only 
held up, but mentioned. 

“In this manner, and by many hun- 
dred similar gestures, they supplement 
and support their oral remarks. And it 
will be seen, from the gestures I have 
described, that the tongue can be fre- 
quently allowed a rest, and the mean- 
ing perfectly conveyed by the signs. 

“Suppose an Indian wished to tell 
another that he had ridden for three 
days over the prairie, he first points to 
his own worthy sagen ieee will in- 
dicate ‘I.’ Then he sets his fingers a 
galloping as I have described. This per- 
fects the idea: ‘I travelled on horse- 
back.’ Next he passes his hand once 
athwart the sky, which furnishes the 
rotion ef ‘day; and finally holds up 
three fingers before his friend’s eyes, to 
show he spent ‘three’ days. 

“Tt is a curious fact that, though In- 
dian dialects differ so greatly, this lan- 

uage of signs is the same for enormous 
istances. All travellers who have cross- 
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ed the prairies told me that there was 
only one sign-language, which all the 
Indians comprehended, and any one 
who had learned it could travel with it 
from one end of America to the other, 

“For such signs as those of which T 
have given specimens, such as the sun, a 
day, a number, a horseman, é&e., when 
nothing better or more natural could be 
chosen, this is easily to be understood, 
But the sign-language developed itself to 
a fuller extent, and undertook a visible 
representation of abstract ideas. Hence 
much must naturally become conven- 
tional. Thus, for instance, if desirous to 
express the idea of ‘ beauty,’ this could 
not be imitated like the explosion of a 
gun, Still, some sign to express this 
idea could be agreed on. Most curioasly, 
the Indian races were unanimous in ac- 
cepting the same sign. When they wish 
to explain that they saw a ‘ beautiful’ 
woman, they pass the flat hand gently 
and slowly through the air, as if imitat- 
ing the wave-line. Even the sex is de- 
scribed unanimously, When speaking 
of a woman, the Indians pass the palm 
once down the face and the whole body, 
as if wishing to indicate the long waving 
dresses or the graceful contour of the 
female body. This smoothing of the 
face universally means ‘a member of 
the fair sex.’ 

“ A copious grammar of this language 
of signs could be written. How rich it 
would be, may be drawn from the fact 
that Indians of two different tribes, who 
do not understand a word of each other's 
spoken language, will sit for half a day 
on one spot, talking and chattering, and 
telling each other all sorts of stories, 
with movements of their fingers, heads, 
and feet.” .. . 

“ A hollow hand, with the motion of 
drawing water, signifies water. When 
the finger traces serpentine lines on the 
ground, it isariver. A hand moved up 
and down in the air signifies a moun- 
tain. 

“The several beasts have naturally 
their special signs. Usually only some 
characteristic portion of the animal is 
imitated—for instance, the horns. The 
horns of the buffalo differ from those of 
the elk, and thus the entire animal is 
indicated. 

“The idea of a large number, or 
‘many,’ is described by clutching at the 
air several times with both hands, The 


motion greatly resembles that of dan- 
seuses playing the castagnettes. 

“ « Little,’ or ‘nothing,’ is signified by 
passing one hand over the other. 
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“Very curious, but quite universal, 
is the sign for admiration among the 
American Indians. They hold the hol- 
low hand for some time before the 
mouth. This is, however, I suspect, a 
species of quiproquo, and the real sign 
—namely, the mouth widely opened in 
amazement—is concealed behind it. 
They carry the hand to the mouth and 
conceal the face behind it, because it is 
improper to display emotion or admira- 
tion.” 


The mention of this desire to con- 
ceal emotion reminds us that the 
civilised Englishman, whose ambi- 
tion seems to be never to allow any 
strong expression of emotion to 
escape him, is only imitating a cha- 
racteristic of most savage tribes. 
Lessing, in his splendid fragment, 
“TLaokoon,” draws attention to the 
way in which Homer makes the 
Trojans suppress, and the Greeks 


- express, emotion; so far from the 


Greek being anxious to have it be- 
lieved he did not feel pain, he made 
his very gods howl when wounded. 
“The stoic of the woods—a man without a 
tear,” 

may be very admirable to savages, 
but it is a higher ideal of humanity 
to feel keenly and yet act stead- 
fastly. Macduff is ready enough to 
bear his anguish like a man, bat he 
must also feel it like a man. And 
the same is true of all feeling. The 
gaping clown, who marvels at every 
novelty, is on a higher moral level 
than the obtuse exquisite who sees 
“ nothing in it.” 


“We live by admiration, love, and hope ;” 


and the man who pretends to feel 
none of these is simply a coxcomb: 
the man who does not feel them is 
the savage. 

It has already been hinted, that 
underneath the grave diversity of 
forms may be found considerable 
similarities of tendency in the savage 
and in the civilised nature. Many 
of the things noticeable as charac- 
teristic of the savage are found lin- 
gering amongst ourselves, either in 
remote provinces, in uncultivated 
classes, or in children. The fatiguing 
and universal mendicancy of Africa, 
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where kings and chieftains demand 
baksheesh on all sorts of pretexts, and 
where no one will even direct you 
on your way without a “ present,” 
is little less than what the traveller 
meets with throughout the Neapoli- 
tan dominions. It is not only the 
beggars who beg,—every one knows 
the impudent mendicancy of the 
police, customhouse officers, and 
functionaries of various kinds. We 
have been asked per la botiglia by a 
man wearing the Government uni- 
form upon no better pretext than 
that urged by the laziest lazzarone. 
He stood on the quay to see us de- 
part, and held out his hand, as if 
there was some tariff of supervision. 
Nay, we have seen a carpenter actu- 
ally quit his work to run after the 
carriage, holding out his hat for 
alms. In like manner the delight in 
bargaining which the Africans dis- 
play is much the same as that ex- 
hibited by the Italians generally. Of 
course, the African being less pressed 
for time, and less subject to competi- 
tion, can afford to indulge this task 
to an excess not permissible in Eu- 
rope. ‘A lot of two hundred tusks,” 
Burton says, “is rarely sold under 
four months. Each article is laid 
upon the ground, and the purchaser 
begins by placing some handsome 
cloths under the point and bamboo 
of the tusk, and by covering its whole 
length with a third; these form the 
first perquisites of the seller. After 
a few days, during which rice and 
ghee, sugar and sweetmeats, must 
be freely supplied, commences the 
chaffering for the price. The Ban- 
yan becomes excited at the ridicul- 
ous demands of his client, screams 
like a woman, pushes him out of 
doors, atid receives a return of simi- 
lar treatment with interest. He 
takes advantage of his knowledge 
that the African is never satisfied 
with the first offer, however liberal ; 
he begins with a quarter of the 
worth, then he raises it to one half, 
and when the barbarian still hesi- 
tates, he throws in some flashy ar- 
ticle which turns the scale.” 

The position of woman is com- 
monly held to be a test of the civil- 
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isation reached by any nation. In 
savage tribes that position is cer- 
tainly not elevated. Woman is held 
to be wholly inferior to man, and has 
inferior labours to perform. This 
shocks the susceptibilities of a Eu- 
ropean, who nevertheless is rarely 
very consistent in his own treat- 
ment of women. He is ready with 
the most splendid rhetorie in praise 
of woman, but this chivalry is not 
unmingled with contempt. He 
talks as if women were angels, and 
treats them as if they were frivolous 
fools. He has the loudest voice to 
proclaim their inherent purity and 
delicacy, and has the least possible 
confidence in it. The savage has no 
such sophistications. He despises 
woman as an inferior animal. War 
and hunting he reserves for himself 
—all other labour is thrown upon 
her shoulders. Kohl tells us that an 
unlucky half-lame Indian who was 
of no use either to hunt or paddle, 
and hence remained at home with 
the squaws, would sometimes lend 
a hand to the women as they felled 
the trees and carried away logs; 
but no other man would have moved 
a finger, not even when making love 
to his wood-cutting charmer. 


“The women are also obliged to pro- 
eure and cut up the firewood in the 
forest. his is one of their chief daily 
tasks; and in the neighbourhood of the 
Indian encampments round me I always 
hear, at a certain hour in the evening,the 
axes of the women and girls sounding as 
they prepare the logs for the next day, 
and emerge heavily laden from the serub. 
Usually, too, I notice several young 
fellows idling about under the trees, 
serenely watching the toiling women, 
and conversing affably with them, As 
I am told, this wood-cutting hour is the 
grand love-making time for the young 
men.” 


The girls begin their Jabours as 
early as six years old, while their 
haughty brothers walk by their side, 
cisdaining to carry anything but 
bow and arrow. Of course, as they 
perform the work of carpenter, 
joiner, mason, and porter, their 
hands and arms are hardened and 
developed in a way which would 
surprise their European sisters. 


Having their time thus occupied, 
and their bodies thus put to rough 
usage, they cannot imitate’ their 
European sisters in their devotion 
to dress and fashion. That falls to 
the men, 

“Tt is to a European a most comical 
sight to notice a savage before a looking- 
glass. Vanity and self-admiration are 
as visible in him as in a Parisian .co- 
quette. He even outvies her; for 
while she changes the fashion of her 
bonnet and the colour of her dress three 
or four times a-year, the Indian alters 
the colour on his face—for his attention 
is confined to this portion of his person 
—daily. 

“Tl have watched three or four hand- 
some young Indians here, and saw them 
every day wearing a different pattern on 
their faces. They belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of their band,and were evidently 
dandies, I saw them iounging along 
very seriously and with great dignity, 
with green or yellow stripes on their 
noses, their long pipes under their arms, 
and wrapped up in their wide blanket- 
cloaks. They were always together, 
and evidently formed a clique. 

“Daily, when J had the opportunity, I 
drew the pattern their faces displayed, 
and at length obtained a collection, 
whose variety even astonished myself. 
The strange combinations produced in 
the kaleidoscope may be termed weak 
when compared to what an Indian's im- 
agination produces on his forehead, nose, 
aud cheeks. I will try to give some ac 
count of them, as far as words will reach. 

“Two things struck me most in their 
arrangement of colours: first, the fact 
that they did not trouble themselves at 
all about the natural divisions of the 
face; and, secondly, the extraordinary 
mixture of the graceful and the gro- 
tesque.” . 

Wild as these ornaments seem to 
the stranger, they have a signifi- 
cance to the Indian eye not less 
great than the proper shape of & 
bonnet or sleeve has for us. If a 
lady wished to create a general im- 
pression of her insanity, she need 
only wear the bonnet and dress 
worn by every one a few years ago, 
and then considered quite proper. 
In like manner Kohl, on hearing 
some Indians speak of one of their 
tribe who had gone mad, asked how 
he had shown his insanity. “ Oh!” 
they said, “he dresses himself up 
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so funnily with feathers and shells, 
and paints his face so comically, that 
it is enough to make one die with 
laughing.” As the speakers were 
themselves overladen with feathers, 
shells, green, vermilion, Prussian 
blue, and chrome yellow, Kohl could 
hardly keep his countenance, 


Kohl gives it not only as his own. 


opinion, but as that of many Euro- 
peans, that after having lived some 
time with these gaily painted In- 
dians, the paint is really felt to be 
an ornament. Whenever the Indians 
washed themselves they seemed in- 
significant and uglier. Everything 
is habit; and to eyes accustomed to 
behold the dazzling warriors in their 
war-paint, the pale faces must ap- 
pear very mean. 

The few points we have touched 
upon will suffice to show, that while 
savage life presents many details of 
great interest to the philosopher, it 
does not and cannot present him 
with the scientific data for any con- 
clusions as to man in a state of na- 
ture, uncorrupted by civilisation. It 
can only show how man is variously 


biassed by the various tendencies of 


the society in which he lives. We 
can no more get at human nature 
unaffected by social conditions than 
we can get at the human mind freed 
from all erroneous conception and 
all traditional bias. The ignorant 
man is not nearer to the state of 
ideal purity than is the professor of 
a false philosophy. Rousseau’s no- 
tion that meditation means corrup- 
tion, and that men “untainted by 
philosophy” are necessarily of a 
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purer moral nature, is one at vari- 
ance with all that psychology and 
experience reveal. No man having 
a soul can be without a theory of 
life—a philosophy of some sort; he 
must think; he is compelled to 
speculate, and attempt an explana- 
tion of the mysteries around him; 
and the question, therefore, is not 
whether man must have a_ philo- 
sophy or not, but what philosophy 
he shall adopt. The same may be 
said of luxury, and all the arts and 
appliances of civilisation. In the 
rudest possible condition man will 
and must invent some appliances 
for the securing of food, the till 

of the earth, the shelter of his family 
from cold, rain, and wild beasts; 
and the question is, Are these appli- 
ances to be effectual? Is he better 
off with good than with bad instru- 
ments? So likewise with social 
laws: under some form of govern- 
ment he must live, if he live with 
his fellow-men; is he more likely 
to develop his moral nature when 
living in the light of well-defined 
laws, framed for the purpose of se- 
curing justice for all, than when 
living in a society where supersti- 
tion, caprice, and individual might 
determine everything? The aim of 
civilisation is conquest over the ma- 
terial world in order to the freer 
development of the intellectual and 
moral life. The uncivilised man is 
moved towards the same end, but 
he is farther off from its attainment. 
In other words, uncivilised man is 
not man in a state of nature, but man 
in a state of imperfect civilisation, 
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THe army in China has been singu- 
larly fortunate in the time at which 
its victories were achieved. All 
actors, whether on the stage or in 
real life, are naturally anxious that 
their deeds should be made mani- 
fest; while soldiers and sailors espe- 
cially, to whom glory is the breath 
of their nostrils, are by no means 
satisfied if they only deserve and 
command sticcess, They require 
that a due share of public attention 
should be directed towards them; 
and wherever an English army has 
fought and conquered, the first 
thought of the General, amid his 
anxious cares, of the light-hearted 
soldiers who have come safely 
through the dangers of battle, and 
even of the wounded heroes who are 
stretched on the hospital-pallets, is, 
What will they say of this in Eng- 
land? and great, indeed, must be 
the interest of any measure of inter- 
nal reform or foreign negotiation 
which can sensibly affect the amount 
of attention and sympathy which 
the nation has to bestow upon its 
army in the field. The only rival 
in this respect which an army need 
fear isanother army. If a struggle 
is going on in different parts of the 
globe, then, indeed, the mightier 
efforts of a large army may be the 
bushel which extinguishes the light 
of some smaller but not less heroic 
band. It was so in the last China 
war. There have been few more 
gallant actions than that in which 
Keppel destroyed the Ohinese fleet 
at Fatshan Creek. But while our 
attention was engrossed with cities 
and kingdoms being lost and won 
in India, we could hardly trouble 


ourselves about the fact that afew - 


sailors and marines were burning 
junks and cutting off Chinamen’s 
tails in the Canton river. In 1861 
we have no such excuse. At home 
there is absolutely no topic of es- 
pecial interest to read or talk about. 
Reform bills can neither get a 


speech, a hearing, nor a leading 
article. The Volunteer movement 
has become a permanent institution, 
which has lost its novelty without 
losing its force. Abroad, there 
is France,.which always presents 
points of interest; but our late 
friendly visit from the Empress 
may surely be accepted as a token . 
that the long-talked of unfriendly 
visit from the Emperor has been 
postponed sine die. The fervent 
enthusiasm in favour of the Italian 
Liberator has assumed a much more 
sober character since Garibaldi re- 
tired from the scene. The siege of 
Gaeta promises to be as tedious as 
sieges generally are. The issue, 
sooner or later, is certain, so the 
charm of uncertainty is gone; and 
we cannot deny that those who now 
support the falling dynasty within 
the walls of Gaeta have shown a de- 
votion that must command our admi- 
ration. From across the Atlantic we 
receive stirring news, but our Ameri- 
can cousins are so fund of creating 
a sensation, and so many of their 
journals announce that they are now 
only getting up a little stronger 
sensation than usual, that we must 
wait to see whether they are in ear- 
nest before looking seriously into 
the present discussions between De- 
moerats and Republicans. Our army 
in China has, therefore, had a clear 
stage upon which to act; and if 
bright eyes did not behold their 
deeds, the brightest eyes might be- 
come dim by reading about them. 
We have despatches in French, and 
despatches in English, despatches 
from generals, admirals, and am- 
bassadors. We have letters written 
expressly for the newspapers, and 
letters which find their way: to 
newspaper-columns, although ad- 
dressed, in the first instance, to 
private friends. 

It is not, however, so much of 
our present as of our past endea- 
vours to establish free intercourse 
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with that singular country that we 
propose to treat; and the first at- 
tempt of the kind has been so well 
described by an officer who was 
present on the occasion, that we 
shall give the account in his own 
words. It was in 1684 that the East 
India Company first despatched seve- 
ral vesse's to China, under command 
of Captain Weddell. The Portuguese 
had long preceded them, so it was 
thought prudent to take letters of in- 
troduction from the Viceroy of Goa to 
the Governor of the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Macao, at the mouth of the 
Canton river. On arriving there, 


“The Procurador of Maccow soon re- 
paired aboard the principal ship, and 
said that for the matter of refreshing, he 
would provide them; but that there was 
a main obstacle to their trading, which 
was the non-consent of the Chineses, 
who, he pretended, held his people (the 
Portuguese) in miserable subjection. 
The English, however, determined to 
discover the river of Canton, and fitted 
out a barge and pinnace with above 
fifty men, which, after two days, came 
in sight of the mouth of the river, 
being a very goodly inlet, and utterly 
prohibited to the Portugals by the Chin- 
eses, who do not willingly admit any 
strangers to the view of it, being the 
passage and secure harbour for their 
best jounckes, both of war and mer- 
chandise; so that the Portuguese traffic 
to Canton was only in small vessels, 
through divers narrow-shoaled straits, 
amongst many broken islands, to the 
main. The barge anchoring for a wind 
and tide to carry them in, a jouncke; of 
those that accustom to fish, was descried 
early in the morning, whom Thomas 
Robinson followed (a tedious chase, by 
reason of their many oars), hoping to 
have some aboard that might have stood 
either of a pilot or interpreter; but 
finding neither, having used them with 
all courtesy, dismissed them, contrary to 
their timorous expectation ; and after- 
wards, for the same causes and with the 
same success, spake with another ; but 
after a delay of several days, a small 
boat made towards the pinnace; and 
having sold some refreshing, signs were 
made to carry some of the English to 
Canton, and bring them to the speech of 
the mandarins, which the boatmen ac- 
cepted of; but the next day, the pinnace, 
under sail with a fair wind and tide, af- 
ter having passed by a certain desolate 
castle, a fleet of about twenty sail of tall 
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jounckes, commanded by the Admiral of 
the Sea’s deputies, | yey down from 
Canton, encountered the English, and 
in courteous terms desired them to an- 
chor, which, accordingly, they did, and 
presently John Mounteney and Thomas 
Robinson went aboard the chief man- 
darin, where were certain negroes, fugi- 
tives of the Portugals, that interpreted. 
At first the Chinese began somewhat 
roughly to expostulate, what moved 
them to come thither, and discover the 
prohibited goods and concealed parts and 

assages of so great a prince’s domin- 
lons? also, who were their pilots? Tho- 
mas Robinson replied that they were 
come from Europe to treat of such cap- 
itulations as might conduce to the good 
of both princes and subjects, hoping it 
might be lawful for them, as well as for 
the inhabitants of Maccow, to exercise 
a free commerce ; and as for pilots, they 
had none; but every one was able by 
his art to discover more difficult pas- 
sages than they had found. The Chinese 
hereafter began to be more affable, and 
in conclusion appointed a small jouncke 
to carry up Captain Carter, John Mount- 
eney, and Thomas Robinson, or whom 
else they pleased, to the town of Canton, 
if the English would promise that the 
pinnace should proceed no further; for 
though each of these vessels was well 
furnished with ordnance, and treble- 
manned, yet durst they not all to op- 
pose her in any hostile way. The same 
night Captain Carter, Thomas Robinson, 
and John Mounteney, left the pinnace, 
with orders to expect their return; and 
being embarked in a small jouncke of 
thirty tons, proceeded towards Canton, 
with intent to deliver a petition to the 
Viceroy for obtaining of license to settle 
a trade in those parts. The next day 
they arrived within five leagues of Can- 
ton, where it seems the rumour of their 
coming, and fear of them, was already 
arrived; so that they were required, in 
a friendly manner, to proceed no further, 
but to repair to their own ships, with 
‘semen of assistance in the procuring of 
icense for trade, if they would seek it 
at Maccow, by the solicitation of some 
they should find there, and would in- 
stantly abandon the river: the which, 
having satisfied themselves with this 
discovery, and willing to remove the 
anxiety which their long absence might 
breed in the rest of the fleet, they 
readily performed. In a little time the 
Portugals fleet of six small vessels set 
sail for Japan; upon whose departure it 
was expected that license of trade would 
have been permitted, according as they 
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still had borne in hand the English ; but 
being thus freed of their conceived fear 
lest Captain Weddell and his men should 
have surprised their vessels, they in- 
stantly flouted the simple credulity (the 
inseparable badge of fully) of the nation ; 
and at last, having assembled a council 
of purpose, sent the English a flat denial. 
The same day, at a consultation called 
aboard the Admiral (Weddell) to that 
purpose, Captain Carter, John Mount- 
eney, and Thomas Robinson, delivered 
to the whole council, together with a 
draught of the river, the sum of their 
attempts, success, and hopes; which be- 
‘ing well pondered, it was generally 
consented that the whole fleet should 
sail for the river of Canton. They arrived 
in ajfew days before the forementioned 
desolate castle, and being now furnished 
with some slender interpreters, they soon 
had speech with divers mandarines in 
the king’s jounckes, to whom the cause 
of their arrival was declared —viz., to 
entertain peace and amity with them, to 
traffic freely as the Portugalls did, and 
to be forthwith supplied for their monies 
with provisions for their ships: all which 
those mandarines promised to solicit 
with the prime men resident at Canton ; 
and in the mean time desire an expecta- 
tion of six days, which were granted ; 
and the English ships rode with white 
ensigns on the poop. But their perfidi- 
ous friends the Portugalls had in all 
that time, singe the return of the pin- 
nace, so beslandered them to the Chin- 
ese, reporting them to be rogues, 
thieves, beggars, and what not, that they 
became very jealous of the good meaning 
of the English—insomuch that at night 
time they put forty-six of iron cast ord- 
nance into the fort lying close to the brink 
of the river, each piece between six and 
seven hundred weight, and well propor- 
tioned ; and after the end of four days, 
having, as they thought, sufficiently for- 
tified themselves, they discharged divers 
shots, though without hurt, upon one of 
the barges passing by them to find out a 
convenient watering-place. Herewith 
the whole fleet, being instantly incensed, 
did on the sudden display their blood 

ensigns, and, weighing their anchors, fell 
up with the flood, and birthed them- 
selves before the castle, from whence 
came many shot, yet not any that touvh- 
ed hull or rope. Whereupon, not being 


able to endure their bravadoes any long- 
er, each ship began to play furiously 
upon them with their broadsides; and af- 
ter two or three hours, perceiving their 
cowardly fainting, the boats were landed 
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with about one hundred men, which 
sight occasioned them, with great dis- 
tractions, instantly to abandon the castle 
and fly ; the boats’ crews, in the mean 
time, without let entering the same, 
and displaying his Majesty’s colours 
of Great Britain upon the walls, hav- 
ing the same night put aboard all 
their ordnance, fired the council-house, 
and demolished what they could. The 
boats of the fleet also seized a jouncke 
laden with boards and timber, and ano- 
ther with salt; another vessel of small 
moment was surprised, by whose boata 
letter was sent to the mandarines at Can- 
ton, expostulating their breach of truce, 
excusing the assailing of the castle, and 
withal, in fair terms, requiring the Tiber- 
ty of trade. This letter, it seems, was 

elivered ; for the next day a mandarine 
of no great note, sometime a Portugal 
Christian, called Paulo Noretty, came 
towards tiie ships in a small boat witha 
white flag, to whom the English, having 
laid open the injuries received, and the 
sincere intent they had to establish fair 
trade and commerce, and were no way 
willing (but in their own defence) to 
oppose the China nation, presented cer- 
tain gifts, and dismissed him to his mas- 
ters, who were some of the chief man- 
darines, riding about a point of land 
not far from the ships, who being by him 
duly informed thereof,, returned him 
again the same night, with a small 
jouncke, taking up authority to carry 
up such as shonld be appointed to Can- 
ton, there to tender a petition, and to 
conclude further upon the manner of 
their future proceedings. John Mount- 
eney and Thomas Robinson passed up 
the river, and the next evening arrived 
at the city, anchoring close under the 
walls, in sight of the palace of Champin, 
the Admiral-General; and on the mor- 
row, having procured a petition to be 
formally drawn up, by means of the said 
Noretty, they were called ashore, and, 
passing through a treble guard, and at 
length coming in sight of the chiefs as- 
sembled, they were willed, according to 
the custom of the country, to kneel; and 
Thomas Robinson, holding the petition 
at large, extended upon his head, deli- 
vered it to Noretty to carry up to 
Champin: the contents whereof being 
so reasonable, as before specified, he 
presently consented unto, and promised 
his utmost assistance, blaming the 
treachery of the Portugalis, whom he 
taxed as authors, by their slanders, of 
all the precedent inconveniences, They 
returned from Canton fully satisfied ; 
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and hereupon the Chinese guns were 
landed, and delivered into their hands, 
their jounckes freely dismissed, and a 
seeming peace on all sides ensued,” 
Such was the characteristic com- 
menceiment of our intercuurse with 
China; and, considering the little 
ceremony with which the English 
presented themselves, their recep- 
tion augured that a trade would be 
established with less difficulty than 
afterwards intervened. The ir- 
ruption. of the Mantchow Tartars 
subsequently took place, and the 
Tartars have always shown a greater 
jealousy of foreigners than the 
Chinese themselves. But the trade 
increased during the last century, 
in spite of the constant interrup- 
tions to which it was exposed by 
the conduct of the native officials, 
Both parties were too much bene- 
fited for it ever to be long sus- 
pended ; and the history of the rise 
of our commerce at Canton shows 
to what vexations and indignities 
men will submit in the hopes of 
gain. The only port open to fo- 
reigners was Oanton, and as the 
East India Company possessed a 
monopoly up to the year 1834, the 
English community was represent- 
ed by a “select committee of the 
Company’s supercargoes,” 
president must have generally led 
a wretched life. The Chinese vice- 
roys, on their part, would have no 
direct intercourse with a set of 
merchants: they appointed a limit- 
ed number of their countrymen to 
carry on the traflic, as well as to be 
the medium of communication—all 
letters from the English being sent 
throngh these traders, and treated 
as petitions. In no other part of 
the world have Englishmen (to use 
an Oriental expression) consented 
to eat so much dirt as at Canton; 
and the only excuse for Chinese 
insolence seems to be the tameness 
with ‘which it was submitted to by 
Europeans of all nations. On one 
occasion, in 1760, a Mr. Flint sue- 
ceeded in reaching Pekin, and hav- 
ing a petition laid before the Em- 
peror regarding the extortions and 
injustice of the local officials at 
Oanton. This appeared at first to 
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have some effect, for the chief com- 
missioner of customs was degraded ; 
but on Mr. Flint’s return to the 
factory, when he and the council 
attended on the viceroy to hear an 
order on the subject read, they were 
knocked down because they would 
not kneel in his presence. Flint 
was kept two years in prison, and 
the Chinaman who had drawn up 
his petition to the Emperor be- 
headed. It is probable that the 
Emperor knew nothing of these 
transactions, which were intended 
to prevent any appeals to Pekin for 
the future. But the most serious 
causes of disturbance and interrup- 
tion of commerce were occasions 
when a Chinaman was killed either 
accidentally or in drunken brawls 
with the sailors. The mandarins 
always showed a most laudable de- 
sire to protect the lives of their 
countrymen, but a shameless disre- 
gerd of justice in the punishments 
with which they avenged them. In 
1784 a. Chinese boatman was acci- 
dentally killed by the discharge 
of one of the guns on board an Eng- 
lish vessel whilst firing a salute. 
According to Chinese law, the crime 
of homicide, whether, accidental or 
not, is punishable by death, al- 


whose though this punishment can gene- 


rally be commuted for a fine. The 
mandarins demanded that the inno- 
cent gunner, who had only obeyed 
his captain’s orders, should be given 
up, and the English community 
ignominiously consented. He was 
immediately tried, found guilty, 
and executed. Other nations, how- 
ever, were not one whit behind the 
English in the extent to which they 
were willing to comply with the 
demands of the mandarins, so long 
as the trade was not stopped. In 
1773 a Chinese lost his life at Macao, 
and an Englishman called Francis 
Seot was arrested by the Portu- 
gaese on some trivial suspicion of 
tne mandarins that he was the 
guilty party. He was tried by the 
Portuguese courts, and no evidence 
could be produced to sustain the 
accusation. As the Chinese per- 
sisted in demanding that the pri- 
soner should be handed over to 
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them, and coupled their demand 
with threats of stopping the trade, 
the Portuguese held a council on 
the matter. One member of the 
Senate declared “that, as the most 
accurate inquiry had _sufliciently 
proved the Englishman was not 
guilty, it would be unjustifiable to 
consent to the sacrifice of an inno- 
cent man.” But this was not the 
opinion of the majority. The Vicar- 
General, who may have somewhere 
read that “it is expedient that one 
man should die for the people,” 
argued that a community may call 
on an individual to deliver himself 
up for the public good. “Should 
he refuse to obey, he is not inno- 
cent, but guilty.” Others of the 
council did not consider so much 
abstract reasoning on the subject 
was necessary; and the practical 
decision was, that Scot had better 
be hanged than the great gains of 
the Macao merchants diminished. 
He was delivered over to the man- 
darins. So late as 1821 the Ameri- 
cans gave up a sailor who had killed 
a woman by throwing an earthen 
jar overboard. A French sailor, in 
the year 1780, killed a Portuguese, 
and the mandarins claimed a right 
to adjudicate in the matter. The 
sailor, who had taken refuge at the 
French consul’s, was given up and 
executed. There is little doubt that 
the man was a murderer, and that 
the principal injustice lay in the 
fact that the prisoner could not 
understand the accusation, or his 
jadges understand the defence. The 
European community were much 
alarmed at the precedent thus set 
for quarrels between themselves 
being brought before the Chinese 
tribunals; but no measures appear 
, to have been taken in consequence. 
Had the Europeans really be- 
lieved that justice would be done 
to foreigners by the Chinese judges, 
they would have been quite right 
to submit to the laws of the coun- 
try; but as they knew perfectly 
well that this was not the case, and 
as the mandarins barely pretended 
to try them by law, but simply to 
exercise their vwn will and pleasure 
in each particular ‘case, it was abso- 
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lutely necessary to make a stand 
against these pretensions, and 
shameful to give in ‘to them where 
human’ life was concerned. Trade, 
however, increased in spite of every 
obstacle; and the rising importance 
of this intercourse, as well as the 
constant succession of these vexa- 
tious interruptions, determined the 
English Government, in 1792, to 
send an ambassador to Pekin for 
the purpose of endeavouring to 
have the privileges.of English mer- 
chants distinctly defined, and to 
induce the Emperor to put a stop 
to the extortions of the Canton au- 
thorities, which it was more than 
suspected did not emanate from in- 
structions furnished by the Pekin 
court. The person selected for 
this important and novel mission 
was Lord Macartney, who had for- 
merly been Governor of Madras 
and Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
From the successful manner in 
which he discharged his duties, he 
seems to have been well fitted for the 
task. 

A voyage to China is a very dif- 
ferent thing now to what it was 
seventy or even twenty years ago. 
The modern ambassador to the 
court of the “Son of Heaven” 
packs his portmanteau and locks 
his despatch-box some afternoon in 
Belgravia. He takes a comfortable 
dinner, says good-by to his family, 
drives to London Bridge station, 
and in forty-eight hours he is smok- 
ing a cigar on the paddle-box of a 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamer, out of sight of Jand in the 
Mediterranean. The voyager in an 
old sailing vessel had to lay in sup- 
plies of al kinds for many days— 
one trunk with a hundred shirts, 
another with the same ‘number of 
white jackets and trousers, and the 
remaipder of his wardrobe in pro- 
portion; for he might have no op- 
portunity of replenishing it, or ob- 
taining the services of a Jaundress, 
for eight months. He took a good 
library of books, and other means 
of wearing away the time. But the 
overland traveller may buy any- 
thing he requires, from hats and 
boots to soap and tooth-powder, at 
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any of the four or five, places where 
the steamers coal during his six 
weeks’ journey. If he has finished 
the novel which he bought at the 
London Bridge stand before he 
reaches Alexandria, he may there 
get the last number of Blackwood 
to peruse in the Red Sea. The 
modern ambassador does not enjoy 
the sport of catching sharks and 
albatrosses, for these recreations 
cannot be pursued on board a vessel 
going twelve knots an hour; but as 
sharks are only caught when every 
one on board is whistling for wind 
in a calm, and the region of alba- 
trosses is some thousand miles out 
of the direct route, he «cannot be 
said to lose much. There is one 
decided advantage which the am- 
bassador of former days enjoyed. 
He was not perpetually teased with 
fresh “instructions” by every mail, 
when some independent member of 
Parliament or opposition newspaper 
brought forward a crotchet which 
threatened to find favour with the 
public. 

It was in September 1792 that 
Lord Macartney set sail in the Lion, 
sixty-four, Oaptain Gower, accom- 
panied by the Hindostan, East In- 
diaman, and the Jackal, brig. The 
suite of the embassy included Sir G. 
Staunton, as Secretary of Legation, 
who has left an interesting account. 
He was also accompanied by several 
scientific gentlemen, and a guard 
of picked infantry and artillery sol- 
diers. He took out a very valuable 
collection of presents, including a 
few fieldpieces. The Jackal was 
separated from her consorts in a 
gale shortly after starting, but the 
two other vessels proceeded _pros- 
perously on their voyage, touching 
at Madeira and the Brazils. In 
passing the lonely island of Amster- 
dam, to the south-east of the Cape, 
two human figures were descried 
running along its usually unin- 
habited shores, and making signals 
to the Lion. Supposing them to be 
shipwrecked sailors, Captain Gower 
cast anchor in a sheltered bay, and 
sent a boat ashore. The men, how- 
ever, had not been shipwrecked, 
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but belonged to a party of three 
Frenchmen and two Englishmen 


who had taken up an abode there 
of their own free will and pleasure. 
The attraction which the island 
presented for a temporary residence 
consisted in the immense number 
of seals which frequent its shores. 
These men had been left five months 
previously by a French brig, fitted 
out at the Mauritius. She was to 
call for them in ten months more, 
when they expected to have 25,000 
seal-skins, of which 8000 were a'- 
ready collected. The skins find a 
ready market at Canton, where the 
Chinese have a peculiar manner of 
dressing them. Killing seals on 
Amsterdam would not appear an 
exciting sport, as they are de- 
spatched while asleep in the sun 
with a few blows of a stick. A few 
officers from the Lion went over 
the island, escorted by an_intelli- 
gent Frenchman, called Peron, who 
was chief of the party. During his 
absence some people came ashore 
from the Lion, well provided with 
liquor, and got a quantity of skins 
from the seal-slayers,. whom they 
easily intoxicated. This robbery 
was not discovered by Captain 
Gower until the Lion had quitted 
Amsterdam, but he ordered a search 
to be made for the skins, and de- 
termined to leave them for their 
rightful owners at Canton, An ex- 
cellent opportunity occurred for 
giving effect to this laudable reso- 
lution; for, after putting Lord 
Macartney ashore at the mouth of 
the Peiho, the Lion, while sailing 
down the China seas towards Can- 
ton; fell in with the very brig to 
which Peron belonged. But in 
the mean time war had been de- 
clared between England and France, 
and the brig, instead of receiving 
her seal-skins, was seized herself as 
a lawful prize to the Lion. We are 
not told. how long after the ap- 
pointed time poor Peron and his 
comrades remained on the island of 
Amsterdam, casting wistful glances 
to the horizon, or if, instead of find- 
ing there a mine of wealth, they only 
found a grave. Perhaps one of the 
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outward-bound vessels, from whose 
track Ainsterdam is not far distant, 
might be attracted by their signals 
and bring them off. If so, we hope 
she was contented with a fair share 
of the twenty-five thousand seal- 
skins, instead of seizing the whole 
as a “lawful prize.” 

From Amsterdam the Lion pro- 
ceéded to Batavia, where the Am- 
bassador paid a short visit. He 
here heard a tale which showed 
that, if the Chinese Government are 
solicitous about the lives of their 
subjects, and take extreme measures 
to avenge their death in China, they 
care little what becomes of them 
beyond the limits of the Celestial 
Empire. About forty years before 
Lord Macartney’s visit, the Dutch 
governor of Batavia, apprehensive 
of a rising among the Chinese resi- 
dents, who are very numerous, or- 
dered every head of a Chinese 
family to be put to death—a num- 
ber of Dutch sailors from the ships 
being brought ashore to carry out the 
decree. The directors in Holland 
did not approve of this atrocious 
massacre, and, fearing. lest it should 
reach the ears of the Emperor and 
ruin their China trade, sent deputies 
to Pekin to solicit forgiveness; 
but the Emperor calmly replied, 
“that he was little solicitous for 
the fate of unworthy subjects, who, 
in the pursuit of lucre, had quitted 
their country, and abandoned the 
tombs of their ancestors.” 

Before Lord Macartney left Eng- 
land, the superintendent at Canton 
had been directed to communicate to 
the Chinese governor the intention 
of his Majesty to send an Ambassa- 
dor to Pekin, and to request that the 
Emperor might be informed thereof. 
At Batavia Lord Macartney had the 
satisfaction to receive despatches 
from Canton, informing him that 
the Emperor had expressed great 
satisfaction at the announcement 
of the proposed embassy, and given 
orders for its being conducted to 
Pekin in a suitable manner. The 
local officers at Canton were ex- 
tremely anxious to learn the objects 
of the embassy. Their consciences 





accused them of many acts of injus- 
tice and extortion which had never 
been reported to the Emperor, and 
they had no desire that the Emperor 
should have an opportunity of view- 
ing their conduct through any other 
medium than their own despatches, 
The mere rumour of the embassy 
had been sufficient to produce 4 
perceptible change in the bearing of 
the mandarins towards foreigners, 
and altogether the latter entertained 
sanguine hopes of its success, With 
these cheering prospects, Lord Ma- 
cartney continued his voyage towards 
China, and made for the harbour of 
Chusan (without touching at Can- 
ton) to obtain pilots. The strictest 
injunctions had been received at 
this and at other ports to afford the 
Ambassador every assistance that 
could be rendered. Abundance of 
supplies were furnished to the Lion, 
and two pilots procured with con- 
siderable difficulty; fur a voyage 
direct from Chusan to the Peiho, 
without touching at intermediate 
ports, was considered a bold effort 
by Chinese navigators, and these 
were the only men in the city who 
had ever attempted it before. In 
the end of July, just ten months 
after leaving Portsmouth, the Lion 
anchored outside the bar at the 
mouth of the Peiho river. Two 
mandarins of high rank immediately 
waited on Lord Macartney, and, by 
their orders a number of junks 
were furnished for the transport of 
his excellency’s guard, baggage, and 
presents for the Emperor. The Am- 
bassador himself crossed the bar in 
the Jackal brig (which had rejoined 
the squadron at Batavia), and an- 
chored at Taku, a few miles up the 
river. He little thought that name 
would become well known in Eng- 
lish history, that in the channel 
up which he was sailing the British 
navy would receive a bloody repulse, 
and that the shores on which he was 
gazing would one day be whitened 
by the tents of French and English 
armies. 

At Taku the embassy had seven- 
teen river junks placed at its disposal 
for the personnel and baggage. These 
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junks, as well as everything requir- 
ed by the party, were provided free 
of expense by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, it being their custom to bear 
the charges of all embassies passing 
through China. It was estimated that 
- Lord Macartney’s embassy cost them 
£170,000, so they have some cause 
for not wishing the honour too often 
repeated. The embassy reached 
Tientsin in three days, and found 
it much as described by the Times 
correspondent in the present year, 
including immense depots of salt, 
which rose in pyramids all around. 
They continued to ascend the river 
to within fifteen miles of Pekin, 
where it ceases to be navigabie for 
janks of any size. From this point 
they proceeded by land to a villa 
near the Emperor’s palace of Yuen- 
ming-Yuen, a few miles beyond 
Pekin, through which their route 
lay. The road was excellent, paved 
with granite to the width of twenty 
feet. The members of the embassy 
had not much time to make obser- 
vations in their hurried passage 
through Pekin, but we have no 
doubt that we shall hear plenty about 
it during the present year. The Em- 
peror, at the time of Lord Macart- 
ney’s arrival, was at Zhehol, in Tar- 
tary, to which the court always retired 
during the summer months, although 
this custom has since partially fallen 
into desuetude. To Zhehol, accord- 
ingly, the mandarins proposed to 
conduct the English embassy. Ever 
since their arrival, a legate of Tartar 
extraction, and two Chinese manda- 
rins of high rank, bad been in con- 
stant attendance. The former was 
haughty and formal, scarcely con- 
cealing his dislike of strangers, 
while the mandarius were courteous 
and friendly. It was arranged that 
the presents for the Emperor should 
be laid out in the palace at Yuen- 
ming-Yuen, under the direction of 
the English artificers who accom- 
panied the embassy, aided by some 
Chinese workmen, whose aptitude 
and dexterity excited great admira- 
tion, It was no easy matter to pro- 
vide land-carriage tor thie embassy, 
with its attendants and baggage, on 
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guitting the junks. Ninety waggon 
orty wheelbarrows, two hundred 
horses, and three thousand labourers, 
were impressed for this duty; but 
by leaving the presents and all 
superfluous baggage at the palace, 
the requirements for transport were 
considerably diminished. On the 
Ist of September the Ambassador 
started for Zhehol. The evening 
before he received a gracious mes- 
sage from the Emperor, inquiring 
after his health, and recommending 
him to travel by easy stages, at the end 
of each of which he would be accom- 
modated in palaces erected for the use 
of the court during their annual 
journeys to and from the capital, 
On the third day the embassy passed 
the Great Wall of China. This stu- 
pendous fortification, erected two 
thousand years ago as a_ barrier 
agains%s the Tartar hordes, still 
sweeps over hill and dale. Some- 
times it rises over hills five thou- 
sand feet in height, at others it 
descends to the bottom of deep val- 
leys, where mountain torrents rush 
through the arches, framed to give a 
passage to their waters. It is flank- 
ed by frequent towers, and strength- 
ened by double and treble lines at 
weak or important passes. The 
great wall has long since failed to ' 
answer the purpose for which it was 
built, for the same Tartar chief 
reigns even more supreme on the 
Chinese than on the Tartar side. It 
remains to be seen whether Lord 
Macartney’s countrymen may not 
be the means of causing this ancient 
barrier to become again the live of 
demarcation between two separate 
kingdoms. The seventh day’s jour- 
ney brought the embassy to Zhehol. 
They were conducted with military 
honours to a spacious suite of edifices 
prepared for their reception. The 
Emperor himself witnessed their 
entry from a summerhouse in his 
private gardens. Two mandarins 
of rank attended immediately after 
their arrival with compliments from _ 
his Majesty and the great Colao, or 

prime minister, and every attention 
Was paid to the comfort of the. 


strangers. The Ambassador, not-. 
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withstanding these proofs of good- 
will, was in great anxiety regarding 
the ceremonies to be observed on the 
occasion of his audience. This sub- 
ject had already been touched upon 
by the Tartar legate and mandarins 
who escorted the party from Taku. 
They were extremely desirous that 
Lord Macartney should kotow, or 
kneel, before the Emperor, and touch 
the ground nine times with his head. 
The Ambassadors from Pegu, the 
Corea, and other neighbouring king- 
doms or dependencies, invariably 
performed these prostrations; nor 
had any representatives of foreign 
powers, including the Dutch, ever 
been admitted to an audience with- 
out them. Lord Macartney at first 
declined to go through this ceremony. 
At last he agreed to do so, provided 
a mandarin of high rank would also 
perform the kotow before a picture 
of the British Sovereign. The 
legate approved of this idea, but 
it was rejected after discussion 
amongst the ministers. Lord Mac- 
artney offered as an alternative to 
bend a knee as he would to his own 
sovereign, and was well pleased to 
be one day informed that the Em- 
peror had decided this mark of re- 
spect would suffice. It was afterwards 
understood that the court officials 
had not been so williug to give way, 
but the Emperor himself determined 
to waive what had hitherto been con- 
sidered his due, and what many of 
his courtiers would have enforced by 
compulsory measures. 

Tchien Lung, the Emperor of 
China at the period in question, was 
in his eighty-third year, and had reign- 
ed for fifty-seven years. He was 
one of those monarchs who not only 
reign but govern, for his whole time 
was devoted to public business, and 
he appears to have been really anxi- 
ous for the welfare of his subjects. 
He received the English Ambassador 
in a spacious tent, surrounded by all 
the magnates of the empire. The 
letter from his Britannic Majesty 


‘ was presented in a gold box studded 


with pearls, the Ambassador holding 
it in both hands above his head, 
according to Chinese custom. The 
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Emperor, amongst other polite in- 
quiries, asked the age of his Ma- 
jesty, and expressed hope that he 
might attain the same number of 
years as himself. A sumptuous 
banquet followed, laid out on small 


tables, at which three or four per- | 


sons were accommodated, The Em- 
peror had a table of his own, but 
sent several dishes to the Ambas- 
sador; and when the repast was 
over, gave him a goblet of warm 
wine with his own hands. A few 
days afterwards, the Emperor sent 
to propose an excursion over the 
imperial pleasure - grounds, which 
was gladly accepted. On his way 
thither. Lord Macartney met the 
Emperor, who told him “that he 
was going to his devotions in the 
temple of Poo-ta-la, that, as the Eng- 
lish did not adore the same gods, 
he would not ask his Excelleney to 
accompany him, but that he had 
ordered his ministers to attend him 
through the gardens.” The Ambas- 
sador was surprised and pleased to 
find the Colao, or prime minister, 
in attendance; and they passed 
several hours riding about the gar- 
dens, or rather park, adjoining the 
palace, and sailing on the lakes with 
which it is interspersed. It seemed 
that the principal object aimed at, in 
laying out these grounds, was to give 
them an aspect of nature. There 
were no straight walks or formal plan- 
tations—a few bridges and summer- 
houses being the only artificial ob- 
jects which presented themsélves. 

Towards the end of September 
there were several days of rejoic- 
ing on account of the emperor’s 
birthday, after which the embassy 
returned to Pekin, anticipating the 
movements of the court, which 
followed a few days later. On 
this occasion the Ambassador rode 
out a few miles to meet the Em- 
peror. Observing him standing by 
the road, the Emperor stopped his 
palanquin, and sent a polite message 
desiring Lord Macartney to return as 
soon as possible to his house, lest the 
morning air should aggravate a rheu- 
matic attack from which he was then 
suffering. 
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Although the Ambassador had all 
this time been treated with civility 
and respect, he found great difficul- 
ties in having any attention paid to 
the business part of his mission. 
There was not the slightest chance, 
nor had Lord Macartney ever ex- 
pected, that the Emperor would 
favour him with a special audience 
for discussing his demands. It was 
only through the good-will of the 
great Colao that he could hope to 
obtain any of the advantages he 
sought, and the Colao seemed by 
no means anxious to afford any op- 
portunities of entering upon busi- 
ness. The fatigue of his excursion 
with the Ambassador over the plea- 
sure-gardens had moreover brought 
on a severe attack of some chronic 
complaints to which he was subject, 
and for a time incapacitated him 
from attending to public affairs. 
Hints began to be dropped by the 
mandarins, prompted no doubt by 
higher authority, that the Ar:bassa- 
dor had better be thinking of a 
return to England. The a in 
the north of China was very Severe, 
and Pekin would prove a most un- 
comfortable residence for his Excel- 
lency. An embassy in China, more- 
over, was looked upon as a matter 
of compliment, and not an occasion 
for the transaction of business, 
which could be afterwards com- 
municated by letter. The Ambas- 
sador was also informed that the 
Emperor’s letter in reply to that of 
his own sovereign was ready. Nei- 
ther the prime minister nor any of 
the mandarins ever gave the slight- 
est indication that they considered 
a trade with Great Britain of any 
advantage to China. It is this 
policy of entirely ignoring the bene- 
fits of foreign trade which renders 
negotiation with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment so difficult. Lord Macart- 
ney was more than once reminded, 
that any encouragement to the mer- 
chants at Canton would spring from 
the gratuitous kindness of the Em- 
peror; nor did he venture to dwell 
on the reciprocal advantage of free 
intercourse between the two na- 
tions, lest the Oolao should make 
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this an excuse for breaking off with 
him altogether. The utmost he 
obtained was leave to submit a 
memorandum regarding the trade 
with Great Britain, and the princi- 
pal measures which were required 
for its development, especially the 
necessity of putting some check on 
the extortions of the Canton offici- 
als. It was believed the Emperor 
himself was much more liberally 
inclined than his Tartar advis- 
ers, including the prime minister. 
Nothing, however, was promised 
to the Ambassador, but he had 
the satisfaction of learning that the 
Viceroy of Canton, a Tartar who 
particularly disliked the English, 
had been removed. On the 7th 
October the embassy bade adieu 
to Pekin. An officer of the highest 
rank called Sun-ta-zhin was ap- 
pointed to accompany them, instead 
of the Tartar legate, and this change 
was a great improvement. 

Instead of returning as they came, 
by the Peiho river to the Gulf of 
Pechelee, the embassy were to em- 
bark at Canton. They left the Peiho 
at Tientsin, and proceeded for five 
hundred miles by the Great Canal. 
This noble work has been much 
damaged, within the last few years, 
by a change which has taken place 
in the channel of the Hoang-Ho, or 
Yellow River, and by the neglect 
of Goverment to repair its banks. 
The traffic which passed along it in 
former days was enormous: a large 
portion of this is now conveyed in 
sea-going junks, As the canal runs 
parallel to the sea, and is connected 
with it at several points, this would 
not appear a very serious loss to 
most nations; but Chinese junks 
and Chinese sailors seem better 
adapted for navigating canals than 
the ocean, though they make’a very 
good shift when compelled to put 
to sea. It is not only the winds 
and waves they fear. The canals 
are safe from those piratical he *¢s 
who infest the Chinese sea:, ..d 
whose tender mercies are more 
dreaded than the wildest raging 
of the typhoon. 

The Ambassador was accompanied 
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during the latter part of his jour- 
ney by the new Viceroy of Canton, 
who assured him of his desire to 
remedy the abuses which existed in 
the administration of that province. 
At the same time reminding him 
that great changes conld not be 
effected by one man all at once, 
especially where there were many 
deeply interested in upholding the 
present state of affairs. It is re- 
corded as a pleasing trait in this 
officer’s character, that when a junk 
inferior in decoration to his own 
was prepared for Lord Macartney, 
he directed there should be no dif- 
ference between them, observing 
that such a distinction would: be 
more discreditable to him than to 
the Ambassador. 

Although Lord Macartney did 
not succeed in carrying all the 
points which he attempted, and no 
other ports were opened to foreign 
commeree, yet the good effects of 
his embassy were felt for some time 
at Canton. In 1808 Lord Mint. 
the Governor-General of India, sent 
some troops to garrison the Portu- 
guese settlement of Macao, against 
which he suspected the French of 
entertaining hostile designs. The 
Portuguese had neither desired nor 
applied for this assistance from their 
-officious ally, and would probably 
have refused the troops admission 
had they dared. They hinted to 
‘the natives that this was a very 
suspicious move on the part of the 
English ; but the indignation of the 
Chinese was already unbounded. 
**How could you suppose,” asked 
they, “that the French would ever 
attempt to molest a portion of the 
Celestial Empire? If they dared to 
land, our warlike troops should 
chase them from the face of the 
country.” The mandarins stopped 
the trade, and very wisely refused 
to open it until every English sol- 
dier had quitted Macao. In six 
years another interruption of the 
trade took place. This time we 
were clearly in the wrong, and it 
led to the subsequent despatch of 
Lord Amherst on a mission to Pekin. 
The president of the committee 








at Canton had no control over such 
of H.M. vessels as touched there, 
The mandarins, however, very nata- 
rally endeavoured to hold the Eng. 
lish officials in Oanton reapeniill 
for the acts of their countrymen, 
They could not understand’ how 
there could be one authority afloat 
and another on shore belonging to 
the same nation. In 1814 HM. 
ship Doris captured an American 
vessel, the Hunter, and brought her 
into the Canton river. The man- 
darins had, on a previous oceasion, 
objected to prizes being brought to 
their ports, and shown a dislike to 
suceessfal cruisers. They confessed 
to having strange notions of a ves- 
sel “which went about the world 
seeking other ships to take them.” 
The E.1I. Company’s committee 
were ordered to send the Doris 
away, which they had no power 
to do. Meanwhile, an American 
schooner tried to pass up the river, 
and the Doris sending boats in 
chase, captured her at Whampoa, 
ten @niles below Canton; but be- 
fore they had rejoined the Doris, 
some Americans at Whampoa start- 
ed with armed bots and retook 
the schooner. Upon this the Chin- 
ese were justly indignant. Wham- 
poa is to Canton what Gravesend is 
to London; and the English and 
Americans had no more right to 
fight their battles in the Canton 
river than the French and Aastri- 
ans, during the late war, would have 
had to make prizes in the Thames, 
The Chinese could do nothing to the 
Doris, but they ordered all Chinese 
servants to leave the English fac- 
tories, and adopted other means 
of reprisal. The Company’s com- 
mittee, thus jeopardised by the acts 
of their countrymen, put a bolder 
face on the matter than their pre 
decessors had been wont to do in 
juster causes. They anticipated the 
Chinese by declaring the trade en- 
tirely stopped, upon which the latter 
considerably lowered their tone, and 
the dispute was adjusted. . 
When this intelligence reached 
England, the Government resolved 
to send out another ambassador on 
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the same footing as Lord Macartney ; 
for the good effects of the latter’s mis- 
sion appeared for some years to have 
been declining. Lord Amherst was 
selected for this purpose, and sailed, 
in 1816, in the Aleeste frigate, accom- 
panied by H. M. brig Lyra, and the 
E. I. Company’s merchantman Gene- 
ral Hewett. He landed at Taku, and 
proceeded up the Peiho to Tientsin, 
as Lord Macartney had done, in 
boats provided by the Chinese Go- 
vernment, who also furnished all the 
requisite supplies at the Emperor’s 
expense. The old difficulty of the 
ceremony on presentation to the Em- 
peror was again the principal, in- 
deed the only one. If Lord Am- 
herst would consent to perform this, 
everything should be done as he 
wished. It is, however, very doubt- 
ful whether the treatment of the 
embassy would not have been worse, 
instead of better, had the Ambas- 
sador consented to these demands. 
The embassy continued its route to 
Tung-chow, near Pekin, where fresh 
discussions ensued on the poipt of 
ceremony. As the Ambassador, of 
course, declined to make any conces- 
sions, the Chinese commissioner ap- 
pointed to accompany him adopt- 
ed a most extraordinary device. 
Lord Amherst had written finally to 
declare he would make no prostra- 
tions before the Emperor, and ex- 
ee a desire to retrace his steps. 

pon this the commissioners came, 
and said the embassy was to proceed 
to Pekin the following day. Know- 
ing the duplicity of the Chinese, it 
would have been wiser in Lord Am- 
herst to take a written promise that 
no prostrations would be required of 
him; but as he had unequivocally 
declared his intentions on this head, 
it was supposed the court had waived 
these pretensions. The journey from 
Tung-chow to Pekin oceupied a night. 
At five o’clock in the morning Lord 
Amherst’s carriage drew up before a 
Jarge building a little beyond Pekin. 
On deseending he was surprised to 
find himself surrounded by a crowd 
of mandarins in full dress, and se- 
veral wearing the badges of princes 
of the blood. The Chinese commis- 
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sioners announced that the Emperor 
had changed the day of audience, 
and that Lord Amherst must at once 
proceed to his presence. They even 
seized him by the arm, bat his Lord- 
ship shook them off ; and, after such 
an insult, declared his intention to 
attend no audience that day under 
any circumstances. The Ambassador 
and his suite were at last conducted 
to their lodging, uncertain whether 
affairs might not take a tragic turn, 
An order came for their immediate 
return to Tung-chow without rest- 
ing, but the mandarins were rather 
more civil than before. It was quite 
uncertain to whom the credit of this 
abrupt conclusion of the embassy, 
just at the point of its completion, 
was due; but there was good reason 
to believe that the Emperor did not 
know the whole state of the case. 
The Canton authorities, who were 
much interested in preventing a true 
representation of their extortions 
being laid before the Emperor, are 
supposed to have strained every 
nerve to prevent an audience, and 
succeeded by the’: bribes in having 
the Ambassador’s conduct misrepre- 
sented. But even this mission, abor- 
tive as it at first appeared, was by 
no means wanting in results. Lord 
Amberst .reached Canton -in safety 
by land; and the good effects of the 
mission, like that of Lord Macart- 
ney’s, were felt for years afterwards 
in the improved conduct of the local 
officials. The Aleceste frigate and the 
General Hewett had meantime gone 
round towards Oanton, where the 
authorities refused the frigate leave 
to ascend the river, and forbade the 
merchants to provide the Indiaman 
with a cargo. Oaptain Maxwell, who 
could not understand these orders, 
poured a couple of broadsides into 
some junks and a fort which endea- 
voured to stop him, and cast anchor 
at the usual place. It is never pos- 
sible to reckon safely on what the 
conduct of the mandarins will be 
under any given circumstances, but, 
as a general rule, they are more amen- 
able to kicks than coppers. In the 
present instance a supply of fresh 
provisions was immediately sent to 
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the Alceste, a cargo was ordered for 
the General Hewett, and it was 
publicly announced that the firing 
at the mouth of the river had been 
a friendly interchange of salutes. 

From this period till the year 
1834 affairs went on much as usual. 
Difficulties occasionafly arose, but 
trade continued rapidly to increase, 
especially the opium traffic. The 
number of chests annually imported 
had increased from one thousand in 
the end of last century to upwards of 
thirty thousand. It was in 1820 that 
a formal proclamation by the Chinese 
Government was first issued against 
it; but the profits were so enormous 
that the merchants could afford an 
ample margin for bribing the Canton 
mandarins, Instead of running the 
opium clippers up to Whampoa, these 
smugglers usually lay at the island 
of Lintin, near the mouth of the 
river. Between this and Canton the 
opium was carried in Chinese boats. 
Sometimes the commander of a 
government junk would intercept 
' their voyage, when a desperate strug- 
gle ensued; for the boatmen were 
always armed to the teeth, in antici- 
pation of such interruptions. Gene- 
rally, however, the mandarins, both 
afloat and ashore, were in league 
with the smugglers; ‘and if a boat- 
load was occasionally lost, the opium 
clippers themselves were far too well 
armed and manned to be safe objects 
for attack. 

It was in 1834 that the Trading 
Charter of the East India Company 
expired, This event not only changed 
the manner of carrying on the legi- 
timate trade, but placed our rela- 
tions with the Chinese on an en- 
tirely different footing. The “se- 
lect committee of supercargoes,” 
who administered the Oompany’s 
concerns, were not considered as 
representing the sovereign of Great 
Britain, or as being in any way 
accredited by him to the Chinese 
Government. When the trade was 
thrown open, three -* superinten- 
dents” were appointed by his Ma- 
jesty, of whom Lord Napier was 
the chief. His arrival aroused the 
jealousy of the mandarins, who 
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complained, with some right, that 
intimation should have been sent 
regarding his mission, and the con- 
sent of the Emperor obtained to his 
appointment; whereas, the first no- 
tice was given by Lord Napier in 
person. The Company’s agents had 
cared little for forms so long as 
they got their cargoes. Their official 
documents were headed with a Chi- 
nese character which indicated that 
the contents were a petition, and all 
communications were made through 
the Hong merchants, as the licensed 
Chinese traders were termed. 

Lord Napier, as His Majesty’s 
representative, declined to write pe- 
titions, or to communicate otherwise 
than directly with the mandarins, 
The Governor of Canton remained 
obstinate, and serious difficulties 
arose, in the midst of which Lord 
Napier died. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Davis and Captain Elliott; and 
after some stopping and counter- 
stopping of the trade, the new state 
of affairs was reeognised by the 
Chinese. Anarchy was rather fa- 
vourable than otherwise to the 
growth of smuggling, and clipper 
after clipper discharged her opium 
into the lighters at Lintin, only to 
press back to Calcutta for another 
cargo. The court at Pekin at last 
took up the matter in earnest. An 
officer of high rank and determined 
character called Lin was sent as 
Governor of Canton and the adjacent 
provinces for the express purpose 
of crushing the obnoxious traffic. 
His proceedings were violent, but 
he had good cause to be angry, and 
it would not be fair entirely to judge 
a half-civilised Chinese by our no- 
tions of equity and propriety. His 
ultimate proceedings undoubtedly 
went far beyond what the obstinacy 
with which the British merebants 
had persisted in smuggling opium, 
or indeed any act whatever on their 
part, could palliate. The introdue- 
tion of opium was, by imperial edict, 
rendered a capital crime. This was 
a strong measure; but not many 


years before Commissioner Lin as- 
sumed the government of Canton, 
a forger or sheep-stealer was liable 
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to capital punishment in England. 
The Chinese Government had surely 
as mach right to suppress opium 
smuggling by severe edicts as the 
English Government had to suppress 
forgery and sheep-stealing. 

The Chinese or Tartar policy of 
rigidly excluding strangers from 
visiting the interior of the country, 
and confining the trade to a limited 
number of ports, where only a few 
acres of ground’ were allotted for 
the factories, has a great deal more 
shrewd sense in it than Europeans 
like ta.admit. Whatever may have 
been its origin, it has not latterly, 
we suspect, arisen,so much from a 
sense of superiority, which they 
affect, as from a sense of inferiority, 
which they feel. What- they fear, 
and have or had good cause to fear, 
was, that the Europeans, who began 
as peaceful traders, would end by 


becoming armed tyrants, They 
have tenaciously adhered to the 
principle of Chinese jurisdiction 


being alone recognised in any case 
where Chinese subjects were in- 
volved, and even endeavoured to 
bring disputes between Europeans 
before Chinese. tribunals. They 
neither admitted ambassadors at 
Pekin nor acknowledged consuls at 
the ports. The consequence may 
be traced by a comparison between 
China and Turkey. While the 
Emperor at Pekin and his viceroys 
exercise their powers perfectly in- 
tact, the Sultan and his ministers 
are scarcely free agents. They are 
worried to death by the intrigues 
of half-a-dozen embassies, who 
force their counsels on the Porte 
in a tone which frequently differs 
little from commands, and it.is only 
by counter-intrigues and sowing dis- 
sensions among the embassies (gene- 
rally no very difficult matter) that 
the Porte can hope to have a free 
field for exercising its own judg- 
ment, At every petty town or sea- 
port there are consuls with nothing 
to do but to find out grievances, 
which may or may not affect their 
own countrymen; for matters which 
purely concern the internal admin- 
istration of the country, are often 
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the subject of correspondence be- 
tween the ambassador and subor- 
dinate diplomatic and _ consular 
agents. There is hardly a Turkish 
official who has not got disgusted 
with the very name of reform from 
the constant interference of some 
consular agent, who is sure to claim 
credit for every measfire that is 
successful, whilst he is equally 
ready with his “I told you how it 
would be,” after every failure. 
But if the Chinese mandarins may 
congratulate themselves on their 
freedom from the barbarian inter- 
ference with which the Turks are 
hampered, what must they think 
of the manner in which our supre- 
macy has been established in India? 
If the Great Mogul and his satraps 
had kept the East India Company’s 
agents in Calcutta or Madras at the 
sane distance that the Emperor of 
China and his mandarins did at 
Canton, the descendants of Akbur 
might still be seated on the throne 
of Delhi. Lord Canning, instead 
of ruling supreme in India, might 
be now ascending the Ganges as 
ambassador extraordinary to the 
Delhi court, bearing an autograph 
letter from her Majesty, to be pre- 
sented, with due respect, to the 
man who is now a wretched exile 
in Burmah. 

The French and English adven- 
turers, who were permitted to 
wander over Hindostan, first used 
the native princes as tools to fight 
between Europeans, 
and the victorious party ended by 
absorbing half the country to itself. 
On the other hand, if the Emperor 
of China had opened up his terri- 
tories in the same manner, the Euro- 
peans would, in ali probability, have 
taken one side or another in the many 
disturbances which have occurred 
throughout that vast region within 
the last two centuries; and a few 
battalions instructed in western dis- 
cipline would have been sufficient 
on any occasion to have turned the 
scale. These dangerous allies would 
have been bribed by. the cession of 
towns or territory, and probably 
all the seaboard of China worth 
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having would have become a de- 
pendency of some distant power. 
In both instances, something has 
been gained and something lost. 
India is intersected by telegraphs, 
and promises, in a few years, to be 
intersected by railways; life and 
property are secure, and about a 
thousandth ‘part of the inhabitants 
have acquired a considerable degree 
of “ enlightenment ;” but not a single 
native in the British dominions 
can aspire to any government office 
of the slightest importance. Ohina 
has benefited nothing by elec- 
tricity or steam, and knowledge 
from without is strictly excluded. 
Bat not a single government office, 
with one or two exceptions in the 
Oustom-house, is filled by foreigners. 
Looking at it from a European 
point of view, we are not prepared 
to offer an opinion as to which coun- 
try has gained the most; but we are 
quite sure that, if the Emperor of 
China, the Emperor of Delhi, and 
the Sultan were to talk it over to- 
gether, the Tartar would chuckle 
immensely over his superior saga- 
city, and his Mohammedan brethren 
at once acknowledge that the Chi- 
nese had discovered the true system 
of dealing with infidels. 

Lin demanded that all the English 
merchants should sign a bond, agree- 
ing to submit to the law in case of 
conviction. This they declined to do; 
but, at the instance of Captain Elliott, 
the superintendent, opium to the 
value of £2,500,000 was given up 
and destroyed by the Chinese. At 
the saine time the superintendent 
and the British merchants quitted 
Canton for Macao and Hong-Kong. 
Lin was by no means satisfied by 
the surrender of the opium, but 
continued annoying the British in 
every possible way, and at last sent 
proclamations round the coast plac- 
ing a price upon their heads. 

The English Government had be- 
fore this sent orders for the despatch 
of a force from India to China, which 
arrived in 1840. As this was the 
first time a European nation had 
attempted to coerce the Chinese, 
Captain Elliott, who conducted the 
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diplomatic duties, had no means of 
judging how far it would be neees- 
sary to push hostilities before the 
Government yielded to our demands, 
During the first year, almost every 
alternate month saw a fresh armis- 
tice and a fresh resumption of hos- 
tilities. Whenever the Chinese 
wished to obtain a little delay, they 
sent in some mandarins with a flag 
of truce, who were invariably found 
to have no powers to treat, and no 
inclination to listen to any reason- 
able terms. In 1841, Sir Hugh 
Gough assumed command of the 
land forces, Admiral Parker of the 
fleet, and Colonel -Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger (an officer of the Bombay army), 
well known as a diplomatist in India, 
arrived as Her Majesty’s minister. 
Plenipotentiary, with full powers to 
conclude a peace. Several opera- 
tions were carried on in 1841, 
enough to convince the minister 
and general that the Emperor would 
not submit until some decisive blow 
had been struck. They determined 
to ascend the river Yang-tse-Kiang 
to Chin-kiang-foo, and, if necessary, 
to Nankin, the ancient capital of 
China, and still a place of great 
importance. The circumstances of 
both these towns is much altered 
from what it was twenty years ago. 
Chin-kiang-foo is situated at the 
junction of the Grand Canal with 
the Yang-tse-Kiang. This noble 
river divides China into two parts; 
and almost all the traffic from the 
southern half of the empire, includ- 
ing immense supplies of riee for the 
capital, passed by the Grand Oanal. 
Almost all the provinces of China 
furnish a tribute of grain, which is 
stored by the Government at Pekin. 
It was reckoned that ten thousand 
tribute grain-junks were engaged in 
this inland navigation; but, as we 
have previously stated, the Grand 
Canal is now ruined, and the capa- 
cious grain-janks lie rotting on its 
banks. The town of Chin-kiang-foo . 


has thus lost much of its importance; 
whilst Nankin has for ten years been 
the capital of the Tae-ping dynasty, 
or rebels, as they have been hitherto 
called, although doubts are begin- 
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ning to arise whether the Emperor 
at Nankin is not as good as his 
Tartar rival at Pekin. 

The English army wintered in 
1841-42 at Ningpo, and it was not 
until May that a forward movement 
took place. The first point of at- 
tack was the town of Chapoo, to the 
north of Ningpo, where there was a 
strong Tartar garrison. This opera- 
tion did not much affect the general 
conduct of* the campaign, for the 
troops only disembarked, captured 
the town, and returned on beard 
their ships. The Tartars did not- 
await their approach inside the 
town, bat gave battle outside the 
walls, and were easily defeated, 
with the exception of one’ party, 
who took refuge in a temple, and 
were not dislodged for three hours. 


Our loss was sixty killed and 
wounded. 
Lieutenant Ochterlony, of the 


Madras Engineers, gives a terrible 
‘ gecount of the aspect of the Tartar 
portion of Chapoo after its capture ; 
“ As this place afforded the first op- 
portunity which the expedition had 
enjoyed of inspecting that remark- 
able system of living apart from the 
Chinese pursued by the Tartars in 
all towns where they adopted per- 
manent residences, much _ interest 
was excited by the investigation of 
the buildings included in what was 
styled the ‘Tartar City.’ It was 
found to contain, besides magazines 
for arms, powder, saltpetre, and 
grain, and: a foundry on a small 
scale, several exceedingly .commo- 
dious ranges of barracks, consisting 
of rows of small houses in streets, 
with cooking-houses and small plots 
of ground attached to every two, 
with guard-houses and _parade- 
grounds in their vicinity; and the 
whole united in a manner which 
proved that the discipline main- 
tained (as the sole foundation of 
the Mantchow dynasty) would suf- 
.fer but little by comparison with 
that of our more refined armies of 
Europe. 

“ Miserable, however, was the spec- 
tacle presented by the interior of 
most of the better class of houses 
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in the ‘Tartar City,’ on the en- 
trance of our troops. Strewed on 
the floors, or suspended from the 
rafters, were to be seen the bodies 
of women and young children, 
bloody from the wounds by which 
their lives had been cut short, or 
swollen and blackened by the ef- 
fects of poison. Impelled by the 
same feeling of exclusiveness and 
pride which characterises their ha- 
bits of life as well as of govern- 
ment, it seems that the Tartars of 
Chapoo, even when defeated and 
driven from their intrenchments on 
the heights, never for a moment 
contemplated removing their fami- 
lies from the .town, and escaping 
beyond our pursuit; but, with ‘a 
stern resolution to maintain to the 
Jast the inviolability of their homes 
(which, though we decry it as bar- 
barian, must yet command a share 
of our respect), preferred staining 
them with their blood to surviving to 
abandon them to the presence and 
polluting touch of the invader. 

“Of the females found dead and 
dying, many had evidently not been 
their ‘own executioners; but the 
greater number appeared to have 
destroyed themselves by strangula- 
tion, after hearing of the defeat of 
their troops outside the city, and 
impelled, doubtless, by the exhor- 
tations and threats of the fugitives 
from the field, and by the near ap- 
proach of the dreadful foreigners, 
at whose hands they had been 
taught to expect the most unheard- 
of atrocities. Many Tartar soldiers 
were also found dead within the 
city, wjth their throats cut, ap- 
parently by their own daggers, who 
must have thus fearfully ended 
their career, after consummating 
the cruel sacrifice of the lives dear- 
est to them. Some few who yet 
retained life were removed from 
the scene of desolation which their 
homes presented, and placed in a 
house which was converted into an 
hospital, where they received every 
care which surgical skill and the 
compassion felt for them could 
prompt ; but many perished miser- 
ably, and those chiefly of the fami- 
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lies of the mandarins and upper 
classes,” 

From Chapoo the force proceeded 
to the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
or “Ohild of the Ocean,” and, when 
assembled, amounted to nine thou- 
sand excellent troops, besides three 
thousand seamen, two-thirds of 
whom were disposable for shore 
employment. On the 2ist the 
town of Chin-kiang-foo was cap- 
tured after some hours’ fighting, 
and the same scenes of horror 
which the English had witnessed 
in the Tartar quarters of Cha- 
poo were again presented. Wo- 
men and children, old men and 
maidens, lay where the ruthless 
hand of a husband, a father, or a 
son had struck them down. It 
was not only those who, from sex 
or age, could offer no resistance to 
an enemy that met with such a 
fate. Sturdy Tartar soldiers lay 
weltering in the blood which issued 
from self-inflicted wounds, 

When their general found. the 
rampart was lost and the day going 
against him, he collected his troops 
in the Tartar quarter, and urged 
them to retake the city defences, or, 
if they could not succeed, at any 
rate not to survive the disgrace of 
defeat. The general did not alto- 
gether mean that they should die 
sword in hand according to our ac- 
ceptation of the term: he meant 
that the best thing they could do 
was to kill the enemy, and the next 
best thing was to cut their own 
throats. The general set an excel- 
lent example of this extraordinary 
system of warfare, which would 
deny him who fights and runs away 
his proverbial chance of achieving 
distinction on some more auspicious 
occasion. When all hope was gone, 
instead of throwing himself on the 
English bayonets, he collected his 
official papers in a private room, 
locked the door, and burned him- 
self. 

The English army moved up in 
its transports to Nankin, and landed 
before that city; but the Chinese 
Government were now thoroughly 
alarmed, and concluded an armis- 
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tice on the terms offered by Colonel 
Pottinger. The important Treaty 
of Nankin was shortly afterwards 
signed and ratified. The principal 
points were, that the five ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Fahshan, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai shonld be thrown 
open to British trade and resi- 
dence; the island of Hong-Kong 
ceded to Great Britain, and an in- 
demnity of £5,000,000 paid by China, 
The trade of Shanghai ‘alone now 
amounts to £30,000,000. Com- 
pared with this rapidity of growth, 
that of every other commercial city 
fades into insignificance. 

The history of our intercourse 
with China for the fourteen years 
succeeding the Treaty of Nankin 
was fortunately a sufficient blank 
to leave neither special embassies 
nor warlike enterprises to record. 
But on the 8th October 1856 the 
famous Arrow lorcha was boarded 
by Canton officials, and her crew 
imprisoned. This stretch of an- 
thority produced results of which 
we have not yet seen the end. 
Most of our readers heard enough 
about the Arrow three years ago, 
She seems to have been a Chinese 
vessel, with an English flag and a 
pirate crew, and has certainly been 
the cause of more trouble than any 
fleet of first-rates that ever put to 
sea. The Governor of Canton, the 
notorious Yeh, so far yielded to the 
remonstrances of our superinten- 
dent, that he gave up the crew, but 
declined any apology. Upon this, 
the “ question” was put into the 
hands of the naval authorities, 
where it did not progress more 
rapidly than in the hands of the 
civilians. All that the admiral 
could make of it, after knock- 
ing down a good many forts and 
houses, and burning a good many 
junks, was to apply to the Governor- 
nor- General of - India for five 
thousand men. The Governor- 
General, who in three months’. 


time was about to require a rein- 
forcement of fifty thousand, and 
had already sufficient cause for 
alarm, was in no position to com- 
ply. The English Government were 
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also aware that India was more 
likely to need troops than to spare 
them, and in the spring of 1857 
despatched five thousand men to 
China. The Earl of Elgin was ap- 
pointed her Majesty’s High Oom- 
missioner to Settle affairs in China, 
and accredited as ambassador to 
the Emperor. While the transports 
were sailing wearily round the 
Cape of Good Hope, Lord Elgin 
proceeded, ‘as fast as railways and 
steamships could take him, by the 
“overland” route. At Ceylon he 
heard the first dark rumours of the 
Indian mutiny, which were amply 
confirmed at Singapore. Lord El- 
gin, with a spirit not always to be 
found among persons in authority, 
whether great or small, at once de- 
cided that Lord Canning’s neces- 
sity was greater than his own, and 
left orders for the China transports 
to proceed to Calcutta instead of 
Canton. On arriving at Canton in 
July, his Excellency found a poor 
field open for diplomacy. The Eng- 
lish factory had been abandoned six 
months before, and it was all our 
handful of sickly soldiers and mar- 
ines could do to hold a position on 
the Canton river at all. An English 
steamer had been seized by Chinese 
passengers, and the heads of her 
crew paraded on pikes in Oanton. 
Yeh was passing through triumphal 
arches at Canton, and his despatches 
were spreading delight through the 
jalaces of Pekin. Lord Elgin felt 
that his position at Hongkong, 
waiting for reinforcements, would 
not be a very dignified one, and 
passed August and September in a 
trip to Calcutta. It was not till 
December that he felt himself strong 
enough to send in an ultimatum. 
Baron Gros, who had arrived as 
plenipotentiary from the French 
Emperor, acted in concert with 
Lord Elgin. As Yeh’s answer was 
unsatisfactory, the question was 
again placed in the hands of the 
naval and military authorities. 
They took a number of forts and 
junks, as usual; and in the begin- 
ning of January both the city of 
Canton and the Governor-General 
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fell into their hands. The latter 
event gave much scandal to Chinese 
patriots, They regarded Yeh’s being 
taken alive instead of committing 
suicide with a feeling of shame, like 
that with which an Englishman re- 
gards the downfall of Lord Bacon. 
Yeh had probably taken a great 
many more bribes in his life than 
Lord Bacon ever did, and his coun- 
trymen would have thought him a 
great fool if he had not. But he 
had been raised to the highest rank 
in China, and congratulated by his 
sovereign on the success of his policy 
in dealing with those very barbarians 
into whose hands he had fallen, It 
was a lamentable instance of the 
petty weaknesses to which great 
minds are subject, that a statesman 
of such repute should not know 
when the proper time had come to 
swallow an ounce of poison or rip 
up his stomach. Yeh was sent to 
Caleutta, where he died, and Oan- 
ton was declared to be in the mili- 
tary occupation of the Allies; but 
as they could not have conducted 
the civil administration, they re- 
established Pikhwei, the former gov- 
ernor under Yeh, who consented to 
take the office. 

In February the plenipotentiaries 
proceeded to Shanghae, and ad- 
dressed a letter to the prime-min- 
ister Yuh, demanding that a com- 
missioner, with full powers, should 
be sent to Shanghae to arrange the 
terms of a peace. Yuh did not 
condescend to answer this letter 
himself, but instructed the autho- 
rities of the two Kiangs (the pro- 
vince in which Shanghae is situated) 
to inform Lord Elgin that barba- 
rian affairs would be settled at Can- 
ton and no other place, and the 
sooner he and his colleagues returned 
there the better. This letter was of 
course returned with an intimation 
that Lord Elgin would “ proceed at 
once to the north, in order that he 
may place himself in more direct com- 
munication with the high officers of 
the imperial government at the capi- 
tal.” 


To the north, accordingly, the 
plenipotentiaries proceeded, and 
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arrived at the mouth of the Peiho 
in the middle of April: a trying 
time ensued. Lord Elgin had been 
informed, or understood that he had 
been informed, that the fleet of gun- 
boats, on which he depended for 
forcing a passage up the Peiho if 
opposed, would be in the Peche- 
lee guif as soon as himself. But 
the gunboats, delayed by the ad- 
verse gales of the monsoon, did not 
arrive for five weeks, during which 
period his Excellency had to remain 
fretting on board H. M. frigate 
Furious. Meantime the Chinese 
took care to improve this period of 
inaction. The grain junks for Pe- 
kin, which the gunboats might have 
stopped, continued to stream past, 
and labourers swarmed like ants 
about the fortifications at the mouth 
of the Peiho. This last, indeed, was 
labour in vain, as our fleet shortly 
proved ; but an interruption of the 
grain tribute would have given 
material annoyance to the Chinese. 
Something might have been done 
with the small force already assem- 
bled; but Lord Elgin, to prevent 
the appearance of his inactivity 
being altogether compulsory, re- 
newed a correspondence with the 
Court at Pekin, and did not wish to 
carry on hostilities simultaneously 
with negotiation. By the 20th 
May the gunboats were at last 
assembled, and, as the Chinese re- 
mained obstinate, an attack was 
made on the forts. The Chinese 
engineers had made these very 
strong in front, but apparently had not 
calculated on any one taking such 
an unhandsome advantage as to 
attack them in rear. The Admiral, 
having no scruples on this point, 
landed a party of blue-jackets and 
marines, who quickly cleared out the 
garrisons. 

Two days afterwards the Admiral, 
followed shortly by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, moved up the Peilo to 
Tientsin without opposition; and 
two commissioners, furnished in 
every respect with the necessary 
powers, soon appeared to conclude a 
treaty. 

The negotiations in general pro- 
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ceeded satisfactorily. But the com- 
missioners strenuously opposed the 
clauses by which free intercourse 
was established to all parts of 
China for trading purposes, and a 
British minister entitled to reside 
at Pekin. On the evening pre- 
vious to that fixed for signing the 
treaty, the commissioners piteously 
entreated that these clauses might 
be omitted, for concession would 
involve the loss of their own heads, 
agreeably to an imperial decree just 
received. This novel weapon in the 
diplomatic armoury somewhat dis- 
composed the Ambassador. It would 
be disagreeable for two headless 
Chinese ghosts to haunt his dreams 
in after life. But after due delibe- 
ration he held firm, The treaty re- 
mained intact, and so did the necksof 
the Chinese commissioners, although 
they richly deserved the fate which 
they had the impudence to pretend 
was impending over them. A few 
days after the treaty was signed 
at Tientsin, it received the imperial 
assent, and was despatched by the 
hands of Mr. Bruce to England. 
We have not dwelt much on these 
events, which are so agreeably de- 
scribed in Mr. Oliphant’s valuable 
work. The Ambassador and his 
suite left Tientsin in good spirits, 
He did not know that the treaty 
was a sham—worth exactly the 
paper it was written upon, and no 
more. He did not know that when 
his brother presented it in the fol- 
lowing year as a passport to ascend 
the Peiho, he would be answered by 
cannon-balls: still less could Lord 
Elgin imagine that in little more 
than two years he would be the 
master of Pekin. Such, however, 
was and is the case. Mr. Bruce, 
her Majesty’s Envoy, and bearer of 
the ratified treaty, was refused ad- 
mittance to the Peiho; and when 
the matter was, as usual, placed in 
the hands of the naval authorities, 
they met with a very unusual re- 
sistance. The fight on the Peiho 
was ably described in the number 
of this Magazine for December 1859. 
Its tidings were received in England 
with feelings of indignation and sor- 
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row for those who fell, not unmixed 
with pride at the gallant bearing 
of our sailors. It was long since 
our vessels had been so sharply en- 
gaged. During the Rassian war our 
sailors had plenty of hard work 
and hard fighting in the batteries 
at Sebastopol, but the ships were 
rarely under fire. The greatest 
modern ‘hero which our navy has 
produced, and who .met such a 
melancholy fate on the banks of the 
Ganges, gained all his laurels ashore. 
Bat at the Peiho, British sailors stood 
on their own decks, and fought till 
their vessels sank under the enemy’s 
fire. 

To avenge the treacherous recep- 
tion which our Minister encounter- 
ed at Taku, and (we quote Lord 
Elgin’s reply to an address from 
the merchants of Shanghae) to place 
the relations with China upon a 
permanently peaceful and satisfac- 
tory footing, England and France 
sent large armaments to China. 
Our army was almost entirely de- 
spatched from India, and like most 
of the expeditions which have sail- 
ed from that country, was admirably 
equipped. The right General was 
sent with the right force at the 
right time: twelve thousand men, 
including one thousand cavalry, 
and more than two thousand ar- 
tillery and engineers, arrived with 
scarcely an accident in China. The 
correspondent of the Zimes news- 
paper has given an excellent ac- 
count of their proceedings in a more 
lively form than the official de- 
spatches. The fate of this gentleman 
is, we fear, now too certain. The 
British were ready in June; but 
the French, who had not such an 
inexhaustible depot as ourselves to 
fall back upon, delayed operations 
for some weeks. While waiting for 
our allies, the army was encamped 
at Teh-lien-Hwang, on the north- 
west side of the Gulf of Pechelee, 
and the French collected their troops 
at Chefow, on the opposite shore of 
the gulf, about twelve hours’ steam- 
ing from our camp; the mouth of 
the Peiho, with the forts des:ined 
to be the first object of attuck, lying 
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at the head of the gulf, about thirty 
hours’ passage from each camp. 
The Allies landed without opposi- 
tion at the town of Pehtang, situ- 
ated on a river which discharges 
itself into the sea a few miles north- 
east of the Peiho. As this town 
was surrounded by a swamp, across 
which a narrow causeway led into 
the open country, there was no 
camping - ground on which tents 
could be pitched; and _ necessity 
compelled Sir H. Grant to order 
the houses to be evacuated and 
turned into quarters for the troops 
during the process of landing the 
artillery and stores. On the 12th 
August an advance was made to 
attack a Tartar camp which lay be- 
tween Pehtang and the Taku forts. 
The Tartars, of course, had no chance. 
What could horsemen — one-sixth 
of whom had matchlocks, one-tenth 
spears, and the remainder bows and 
arrows—do against the battalions 
aud squadrons of England and 
France? Even Dugald Dalgetty 
laughed at bows and arrows; and 
the gallant major, with all his ex- 

rience under Gustavus and Wal- 
enstein, had never seen an Arm- 
strong gun or an Enfield rifle. It 
was not till the 20th that all was 
ready for attacking the Taku forts, 
and the real fighting began. The 
garrison was far better armed than 
their mounted comrades. They had 
abundance of hand-grenades and 
stink-pots, and there was a tough 
mud wall, a bamboo chevaua-de- 
Jrise, and a ditch from four to seven 
feet deep, to break the serried ranks 
of their assailants. The latter ad- 
vanced, under cover of a heavy fire 
from upwards of thirty guns, against 
the fort selected for attack. A party 
of marines and sappers attempted 
to bring forward pontoons to form 
a bridge across the ditch; but the 
first pontoon was destroyed, and 
the whole party ultimately repulsed, 
by the defenders. But Lieutenant 
Rogers of the 44th, wading up to 
his neck in water, got across the 
ditch, and pulled up some of the 
spikes forming the chevauax-de.frise. 
Others of his regiment and the 67th 
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followed, and established a footing 
on the berm, or space between the 
ditch and wall. There remained 
the wall to scale, from which an 
abundant shower of stink-pots and 
cannon-balls was dropping on their 
heads. After some unsuccessful en- 
deavours at climbing, Lieutenant 
Lenon of the 67th inserted the 
point of his sword into the wall, 
and Rogers, placing his foot upon 
the sword, scrambled into an em- 
brasure. 

The French, who displayed equal 
gallantry, adopted a device for 
crossing the ditch which was 
quickly imitated by ourselves. The 
scaling-ladders, carried by Csinese 
coolies, with which each party was 
provided—but the French brought 
more rapidly forward than the Eng- 
lish—were long enough to cross the 
‘ditch. The coolies, leaping into 
the water, steadied them in the 
centre upon their shoulders, and 
the infantry had no difficulty in 
passing over the bridges thus sup- 
ported by human piers. 

Two Frenchmen who reached the 
summit were struck down; and just 
before Lieutenant Rogers entered 
the embrasure, a French drummer, 
Jean Fauchard by name, surmount- 
ed the parapet-wall, and these two 
heroes assisted their comrades in the 
ascent. Ensign Chaplin of the 67th 
was wounded by a bullet, but, rash- 
ing forward, he planted the colours 
of H.M. 67th Regiment on the high- 
est point of the fort. More than 
three hundred men, of whom two- 
thirds were English, fell in the as- 
sault. The remaining forts on both 
sides of the river were surrendered 
without resistance. 

After the capture of these forts, 
the army advanced to Tientsin, 
forty miles distant. Here the man- 
darins tried to befool the Ambassa- 
dors, who were, however, in ‘no 
humour to be trifled with, consider- 
ing what recollections Tientsin and 
its treaty brought to their minds; and 
the armies continued their march 
towards Pekin, now seventy miles 
distant. In that densely populated 
country, twenty thousand men, more 
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or less, made little difference in re- 
gard to supplies, which were abund- 
ant, while military stores could be 
brought by the winding channel of 
the Peiho. On the 18th Septem- 
ber, about thirty miles from Pekin, 
there was another attempt at nego- 
tiation, and a villanous display of 
treachery. While Messrs. Parkes 
and Loch were arranging with some 
mandarins the site which the English 
army were to occupy during a pro- 
posed armistice, they and the officers 
who accompanied them were sur- 
rounded by Tartar cavalry and made 
prisoners. The result we all know. 
Two of the prisoners died from brutal 
treatment, and the others, there is no 
longer room for doubt, were butcher- 
ed. Messrs. Parkes and Loch, after suf- 
fering every indignity, were released. 
On the same day Sir Hope Grant, in- 
stead of obtaining peaceable posses- 
sion of his camping-ground, had to 
drive away the Tartars. On this 
occasion, and on the 21st, the enemy 
showed in great numerical force, 
and more than a hundred guns were 
taken from their intrenchments, 
with a loss on our side of three 
killed and forty-eight wounded. The 
Emperor fled to Tartary ; Pekin sur- 
rendered without a blow; and thus 
ended, according to the last intelli- 
gence from St. Petersburg, the cam- 
paign of 1860 in China. One month 
ago this news would have created the 
greatest satisfaction. But we can- 
not forget that this treaty of Pekin, 
whatever its terms, has been signed 
by hands yet reeking with innocent 
blood. The Emperor may grant 
unrestricted freedom of commerce, 
he may consent to an ample in- 
demnity for war expenses, but he 
cannot give back life to our foully- 
murdered countrymen. We have, 
indeed, little cause to desire the 
continuance of this Mantchow dy- 
nasty ; it is their exclusive policy 
which has so long shut us out of 
China. It is they who have made 
up their minds to break treaties 
before they were signed, and used 
flags of truce to lure Englishmen to 
destruction. We desire to keep clear 
ourselves of the internal commo- 
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tions in the Celestial Empire, but 
if the Taepings ever garnish the 
Pekin gateways with the heads of 
Tarter chieftains, and drive the Tar- 
tar armies back to those fastnesses 
whence their ancestors emerged, it 
need not excite one spark of pity in 
English breasts. 

If the results of the present treaty, 
or rather of the past war, is to open 
up China, we shall learn something 
regarding these rebels, as the Tartars 
and ourselves call them, or the na- 
tional Chinese party, as Mr. Scarth 
calls them, with at least equal rea- 
son. At present we are totally igno- 
rant of their power and principles; 
but if they are really a party organ- 
jsed to throw off the Tartar yoke, 
they must have many sympathisers 
both without and within the Ce- 
lestial Empire. Sir George Staun- 
ton says, that at the time of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy it was “ a com- 
mon saying in those provinces of 
China where these invaders (Tar- 
tars) must abound, that no half- 
dozen natives are assembled together 
for an hour before they begin to 
clamour against the Tartars.” 

The Emperor of the Taepings at 
Nankin will probably one day dis- 
cover the easiest method of dethron- 
ing his Tartar rival, and the Tartar’s 
exclusiveness become the means of 
his downfall, A few officers of any 
European nation, with a practical 
knowledge of war and a smattering 
of Chinese, could soon teach the 
Taeping soldiers how to march vic- 
torious from one end of China to 
the other. The veriest trace of 
organization in their staff, and of 
discipline in the men, would render 
them far superior to the Tartar 
hordes who fight beneath the Mant- 
chow banners. Half-a-dozen drilled 
battalions and squadrons, even of 
Chinese, would be equal to all the 
Tartar cavalry; and half-a- dozen 
field-pieces, organised with horses 
and men into a field-battery, would 
be better than the hundreds of im- 
movable lumbering guns which are 
placed in the Tartar camps, and 
cannot even point to the right hand 
or left, much less conform to the 
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manceuvres of the other two arms, 
Half-a-dozen sappers (and the Chi- 
nese would become excellent sap- 
pers) could in as many hours, with 
a few barrels of powder, make a 
practicable breach in the walls of 
almost every fortified town in 
China. 

By reviewing the experience of 
past embassies, we may form some 
idea of the chances that our pre- 
sent treaty will be fulfilled. Lord 
Macartney and ‘Lord Amherst ob- 
tained nothing whatever from the 
Court at Pekin—scarcely a pro- 
mise that more attention would 
be given to foreign affairs. The 
only result of their missions was an 
improvement in the bearing of the 
Canton mandarins, just as a lacquey 
is more civil to any one who has 
access to his master. Sir Henry 
Pottinger obtained great and dur- 
able concessions. But the Chinese 
had remained unmoved during two 
age of petty warfare. It was when 
xe had struck a vital blow, and 
stood in a position to follow it up, 
that the Government yielded. They 
signed a treaty, and, what is more, 
they fulfilled its principal conditions. 
The five ports were opened, and the 
immense indemnity paid. We did 
not consider it prudent to press 
them too hard on the subject of a 
resident minister, or free access to 
all parts of the open ports. Lord 
Elgin had not the advantage of 
signing his first treaty with a large 
army at his back. He could not have 
moved a step beyond Tientsin; he 
could not even bave landed a thou- 
sand men there. The Chinese were 
perfectly aware of this. We have 
discovered, from intercepted de- 
spatches, that the clerks employed 
in the offices of our interpreters 
transmit correct intelligence to the 
enemy’s camp, and it is impossible 
to prevent them. The mandarins 
were extremely annoyed when they 
found our gunboats in the Peiho. 
They had boasted to Count Patia- 
tine, the Russian Ambassador, that 
the Peiho, at any rate, was not na- 
vigable for ships of war, and made 
little preparation in consequence, 
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They probably argued in this way: 
Elgin has got a very small force 
with him, yet he brought all he 
could muster. If it had not been 
for the blunders of those stupid 
mandarins intrasted with defend- 
ing the entrance of the Peiho (whose 
heads have been deservedly cut off), 
he would never have got into the 
river. Let us only get him out, and 
such mistakes shall not occur again. 
While the negotiations were going 
on at Tientsin, a Tartar army was 
assembling at the capital. The 
British Ambassador and his gun- 
boats were got rid of by an amount 
of solemn perfidy that has never 
been surpassed. When they were 
clear of the river, the Tartars were at 
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once cantoned at Taku, and fresh 
fortifications thrown up. 

After this it* must be manifest 
that no Chinese pledges, however 
solemn, are worth anything in them- 
selves. The Treaty of Pekin may be 
as false as the Treaty of Tientsin; 
but there is this ground for hope, 
that as the circumstances under 
which it was signed were more 
analogous to those of the Treaty of 
Nankin, so the conditions may, like 
those of the Nankin Treaty, be mure 
faithfully adhered to. If not, there 
is but one course left: we mast 
hold out our hand to the Taepings, 
and try if they are more honourable, 
as they cannot be more false, than the 
Tartars. 
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I was but nineteen years of age 
when the incident occurred which 
has thrown a shadow over my life; 
and, ah me! how many and many a 
weary year has drdgged by since then! 


Young, happy, and beloved, I was in 
those long-departed days. They said 
that I was beautiful. The mirror now 
refiects a haggard old woman with 
ashen lips and face of deadly pallor. 
Bnpt do not fancy that you are list- 
ening to a mere puling lament. It is 
not the flight of years that has brought 
me to be this wreck of my former 
self: had it been so, I could have 
borne the loss cheerfully, patiently, 
as the common lot of all; but it 
was no natural progress of decay 
which has robbed me of bloom, of 
youth, of the hopes and joys that 
belong to youth, snapped the link 
that bound my heart to another’s, 
and doomed me to a lone old age. I 
try to be patient, but my cross has 
been heavy, and my heart is empty 
and weary, and I long for the death 
that comes so slowly to those who 
pray to die. I will try and relate, 
exactly as it happened, the event 
which blighted my life. Though it 
occurred many years ago, there is no 
fear that I should have forgotten any 
of the minutest circumstances: they 
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were stamped on my brain too clearly 
and burningly, like the brand of a 
red-hot iron, I see them written in 
the wrinkles of my brow, in the dead 
whiteness of my hair, which was a 
glossy brown once, and has known 
no gradual change from dark to grey, 
from grey to white, as with those 
happy ones who were the compan- 
jons of my girlhood, and whose hon- 
oured age is suothed by the love of 
children and grandchildren, But I 
must not envy them. I only meant 
to say that the difficulty of my task 
has no connection with want of me- 
mory—I remember but too well. 
But as I take the pen, my hand 
trembles, my head swims, the old 
rushing faintness and Horror comes 
over me again, and the well-remem- 
bered fear is upon me. Yet I will 
goon. This, briefly, is my story: I 
was a great heiress, I believe, thoagh 
I cared little for the fact, but so it 
was. My father had great posses- 
sions, and no son to inherit after 
him. His three daughters, of whom 
I was the youngest, were to share the 
broad acres among them. I have 
said, and truly, that I cared little for 
this circumstance ; and, indeed, I was 
so rich then in health and youth and 
love, that I felt myself quite indif- 
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ferent to all else. The possession of 
all the treasures of earth could never 
have made up for what I then had 
—and lost, as I am about to relate. 
Of course, we girls knew that we 
were heiresses, but I do not think 
Lucy and Minnie were any the 
prouder or the happier on that 
account. I know I was not. Re- 
ginald did not court me for my 
money. Of that I felt assured. He 
proved it, Heaven be praised! when 
he shrank from my side after the 
change. Yes, in all my lonely age, 
I can still be thankful that he did 
not keep his word, as some would 
have done, did not clasp at the altar 
a hand he had learned to loathe and 
shudder at, because it was full of gold 
—much gold! At least, he spared me 
that. And I know that I was loved, 
and the knowledge has kept me from 
going mad through many a weary 
day and restless night, when my hot 
eyeballs had not a tear to shed, and 
even to weep was a luxury denied 
me. Our house was an old Tudor 
mansion. My father was very parti- 
cular in keeping the smallest peca- 
liarities of his home unaltered. Thus 
the many peaks and gables, the nu- 
merous turrets, and the miullioned 
windows with their quaint lozenge 
panes set in lead, remained very 
nearly as they had been three centu- 
ries back. Over and above the quaint 
melancholy of our dwelling, with the 
deep woods of its park and the sul- 
len waters of the mere, our neighbour- 
hood was thinly peopled and primi- 
tive, and the peopie round us were 
ignorant, and tenacious of ancient 
ideas and traditions. Thus it was a 
superstitious atmosphere that we 
children were reared in, and we heard, 
from our infancy, countless tales of 
horror, some mere fables doubtless, 
others legends of dark deeds of the 
olden times, exaggerated by credu- 
lity and the love of the marvellous. 
Our mother had died when we were 
young, and our other parent being, 
though a kind father, much ab- 
sorbed in affairs of various kinds, 
a8 an active magistrate and landlord, 
there was no one to check the un- 
Wholesome stream of tradition with 
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which our plastic minds were inun- 
dated in the company of purses and 
servants, As years went on, how- 
ever, the old ghostly tales partially 
lost their effects, and our andi 

plined minds were turned more 
towards balls, dresses, and partners, 
and other matters airy and trivial, 
more welcome to our riper age. It 
was at a county assembly that 
Reginald and I first ms ra and 
loved. Yes, I am sure that he loved 
me with all his heart. It was not 
as deép a heart as some, I have 
thonght in my grief and anger; but 
I never doubted its ‘truth and 
honesty.  Reginald’s father and 
mine approved of our growing at- 
tachmént ; and as for myself, I 
know I was so happy then, that I 
look .back upon those fleeting mo- 
ments as on some delicious dream. 
I now come to the change. I have 
lingered on my childish reminis- 
cences, my bright and happy youth, 
and now I must tell the rest — the 


blight and the sorrow. It was 


‘Christmas, always a joyful and a 


hospitable time in the country, espe- 
cially in such an old hall as our 
home, where quaint customs and 
frolics were much clung to, as part 
and parcel of the very dwelling it- 
self. The hall was fall of guests— 
so full, indeed, that there was great . 
difficulty ia providing sleeping ac- 
commodation for all. Several nar- 
row and dark chambers in the tur- 
rets—mere pigeon-holes, as. we irre- 
verently called what had been 
thought good enough for the siately 
gentlemen of Elizabeth's reign — 
were now allotted to bachelor visi- 
tors, after having been empty for a 
century. All the spare rooms in 
the body and wings of the hall were 
occupied, of course; and the ser- 
vants who had been brought down 
were lodged at the farm and at the 
keeper’s, so great was the demand 
for space. At last the unexpected 
arrival of an elderly relative, who 
had been asked months before, buat 
scarcely expected, caused great com- 
motion. My aunts went aboat 
wringing their hands distractedly. 
Lady Speldhurst was a personage 
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of some consequence; she was & 
distant cousin, and bad been for 
years on cool terms with us all, on 
account of some fancied affront or 
slight when she had paid her Jast 
visit, about the time of my christen- 
ing. She was seventy years old; she 
was infirm, ricb, and testy ; moreover, 
she was my godmother, thongh I 
had forgotten the fact, but it seems 
that though I had formed no expec- 
tations of a legacy in my favour, 
my aunts had done so for me. Aunt 
Margaret was especially eloquent on 
the subject, “There isn’t a room 
left,” she said; “was ever anything 
so unfortunate! We cannot put 
Lady Speldburst into the turrets, 
and yet where is she to sleep?” And 
Rosa’s godmother, too! poor dear 
child! how dreadful! After all 
these years of estrangement, and 
with a hundred thousand in the 
funds, and no comfortable warm 
room at her own unlimited disposal 
—and Christmas, of all times ‘in 
the year!” What was to be done? 
My aunts could not resign their 
own chambers to Lady Speldburst, 
because they bad already given 
them up to some of the married 
guests. My father was the most 
hospitable of men, but he was rheu- 
matic, gouty, and methodical. His 
_ sisters in-law dared not propose to 
shift his quarters, and indeed be 
would have far sooner dined on 

rison fare thin have been trans- 
lated to a straige bed. The matter 
ended in my giving up my room. I 
had a strange reluctance to making 
the offer, which surprised myself. 
Was it a boding of evil tocome? I 
cannot say. We are strangely and 
wonderfally made. It muy have 
been. At any rate,I do not think 
it was any selfish unwillingness to 
make an old and infirm lady com- 
fortable by a trifling sacritice I 
was perfectly healthy and strong. 
The weather was not cold for the 
time of year. It was a dark moist 
Yule—not a snowy one, though 


snow brooded overhead in the dark- 
ling clouds. I did make the offer, 
which became me, I said with a 
laugh, as the youngest. My sisters 
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laughed too, and made a jest of 
my evident wish to propitiate m 


godmother. ‘She is a fairy god- 
mother, Rosa,” said Mionie; “ and 
you know she was affronted at your 
christening, and went away mutter- 
ing vengeance. Here she is coming 
back to see you; I hope she brings 
golden gifts with her.” I thought 
little of Lady Speldhurst and her 
possible golden gifts, I cared no- 
thing for the wonderful fortune in 
the funds that my aunts whispered 
and nodded about so mysteriously, 
But, since then, I bave wondered 
whether, had [ then shown myself 
peevish or obstinate, had I refused 
to give up my room for the expected 
kinswoman, it would not have al- 
tered the whole of my life? Bat 
then Lucy or Minnie would have 
offered in my stead, and been sacri- 
ficed—what do I say ?-—better that 
the blow should have fallen as it 
did, than on those dear ones. The 
chamber to which I removed was a 
dim little triangular room in the 
western wing, and was only to be 
reached by traversing the picture- 
gallery, or by mounting a little flight 
of stone stairs which led — 
upwards from the low-browed arc 
of a door that opened into the gar- 
den. There was one more room on 
the same landing-place, and this was 
a mere receptacle for broken farni- 
ture, shattered toys, and all the lum- 
ber that wi// accumulate in a country- 
house, The room I was to inhabit 
for a few nights was a tapestry-hung 
apartment, with faded green’ cur- 
tains of some costly stuff, contrast- 
ing oddly with a new carpet and the 
bright fresh hangings of the bed, 
which had been hurriedly erected. 
The furniture was half old, half 
new, and on the dressing-table stood 
@ very quaint oval mirror, in a frame 
of black wood—anpolished ebony, 
I think. I can remember the very 
pattern of the carpet, the number of 
chairs, the situation of the bed, the 
figures on the tapestry. Nay, I can 
recollect not only the colour of the 
dress I wore on that fatal evening, 
but the arrangement of every scrap 
of lace and ribbon, of every flower, 
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every jewel, with a memory but too 


perfect. Scarcely had my maid 
finished spreading out my various 
articles of attire for the evening 
(when there was to be a great dioner- 
party), when the rumble of a car- 
riage announced that Lady Speld- 
hurst had arrived. The short winter's 
day drew to a close, and a large 
number of guests were gathered to- 
gether in the ample drawing-room, 
around the blaze of the wood fire, 
after dinner. My father, I recollect, 
was not with us at first. There 
were some squires of the old hard- 
riding, hard-drinkiog stamp still lin- 
gering over their port in the dining- 
room, and the host, of course, could 
not leave them. But the ladies 
and all the younger gentlemen — 
both those who slept under our roof, 
and those who. would have a dozen 
miles of fog and mire to encoun- 
ter on their road home — were all 
together. Need I say that Reginald 
was there? He sat near me — my 
accepted lover, my plighted fature 
husband. We were to be married 
in the spring. My sisters were not 
far off; they, too, had found eyes 
that sparkled and softened in meet- 
ing theirs, had found hearts that 
beat responsive to their own. And, 
in their cases, no rude frost nipped 
the blossom ere it became the fruit ; 
there was no canker in their flowerets 
of young hope, no cloud in their sky. 
Innocent and loving, they were be- 
loved by men worthy their esteem. 
The room, a large and lofty one, 
with an arched roof, had somewhat of 
a sombre character from being wains- 
coted and ceiled with polished black 
oak of a great age. There were 
mirrors, and there were pictures on 
the walls and handsome furniture, 
and marble chimney-pieces, and a gay 
Tournay carpet; but these merely 
“appeared as bright spots on the dark 
background of the Elizabethan wood- 
work. Many lights were burning, 
but the blackness of the walls and 
roof seemed absolutely to swallow 
up their rays, like the mouth of a 
cavern. A hundred candles could 
not have given that apartment the 
cheerful lightness of a modern 
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drawing-room. Bat the gloomy rich- 
ness of the panels matched well with 
the ruddy gleam from the enor- 
mous wood fire, in which, cracklisg 
and glowing, now lay the mighty 
Yule log. Quite a blood-red lustre 
poured forth from the fire, and quiv- 
ered on the walls and the groined 
roof. We had gathered round the 
vast antique hearth in a wide circle. 
The quivering light of the fire and 
candles fell upon us all, but not 
equally, for some were in shadow. 
I remember still how tall and manly 
and handsome Reginald looked that 
night, taller by the head than any 
there, and fall of high spirits and 
gaiety. I, too, was in the highest 
spirits; never had niy bosom felt 
lighter, and I believe it was my 
mirth which gradually gained the 
rest, for I recollect what a blithe, 
joyous company we seemed. All 
save one. Lady Speldburst, dressed 
in grey silk and wearing a quaint 
ead-dress, sat in her armchair, 
facing the fire, very silent, with her 
hands and her sharp chin propped 
on a sort of ivory-handled crutch 
that she walked with (for she was 
lame), peering at me with half-shut 
eyes. She was a little spare old 
woman, with very keen delicate fea- 
tures of the French type. Her 
grey silk dress, her spotless lace, 
old-fashioned jewels, and prim neat- 
ness of array, were well suited to 
the intelligence of her face, with 
its thin lips, and eyes of a piercing 
black, undimmed by age. Those 
eyes made me uncomfortable, in 
spite of my gaiety, as they followed 
my every movement with curious 
scrutiny. Still I, was very merry 
and gay; my sisters even wondered 
at my ever-ready mirth, which was 
almost wild in its excess. I have 
heard since then of the Scottish 
belief that those doomed to some 
great calamity become fey, and are 
never so disposed for merriment 
and laughter as just before the 
blow falls. If ever mortal was fey, 
then, I was so on that evening. 
Still, though I strove to shake it 
off, the pertinacions observation of 
old Lady Speldharst’s eyes did 
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make an impression on me of a 
vaguely disagreeable nature. Others, 
too, noticed her scrutiny of me, but 
set it down as a mere eccentricity 
of a person always reputed whimsi- 
cal, to say the least of it. 

However, this disagreeable sensa- 
tion lasted but a few moments. 
After a short pause my aunt took 
her part in the conversation, and 
we found ourselves listening to a 
weird legend which the old lady 
told exceedingly well. One tule 
led to another. Every one was 
called on in turn to contribute to 
the public entertainment, and story 
after story, always relating to de- 
monology and witchcraft, succeeded. 
It was Christmas, the season for 
such tales; and the old room with 
its dosky walls and pictures, and 
vaulted roof, drinking up the light 
so greedily, seemed just fitted to 
ive effect to such legendary lore. 
he huge logs crackled and burnt 
with glowing warmth; the blood- 
red glare of the Yule log flashed 
on the faces of the listeners and 


narrator, on the portraits, and the 
holly wreathed about their frames, 
and the upright old dame in her 
antiquated dress and trinkets, like 
one of the originals of the pictures 


stepped from the canvas to join 
our circle. It threw a shimmering 
Justre of an ominously ruddy hue 
upon the oaken panels. No won- 
der that the ghost and goblin stories 
had a new zest. No wonder that 
the blood of the more timid grew 
‘chill and curdled, that their flesh 
crept, and their hearts beat irregu- 
larly, and the girls peeped fearfully 
over their shoulders, and huddled 
close together like frightened sheep, 
and half fancied they beheld some 
impish and malignant face gibber- 
ing at them from the darklivg cor- 
ners of the old room. By degrees 
‘my high spirits died out, and I felt 
the childish tremors, long latent, 
long forgotten, coming over me. I 
followed each story with painfal 
interest ; I did not ask myself if I 
believed the dismal tales. I list- 
ened, and fear grew upon me— the 
blind, irrational fear of our nursery 
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days. I am sure most of the other 
ladies present, young or middle. 
aged, were affected by the circum. 
stances under which these tradi- 
tions were heard, no less than by 
the wild and fantastic character of 
them. But with them the impres- 
sion would die out next morning, 
when the bright sun should shine 
on the frested boughs, and the 
rime on the grass, and the scar. 
let berries and green spikelets of 
the holly; and with me—but, ah] 
what was to happen ere another 
day dawn? Before we had made 
an end of this talk, my father and 
the other squires came in, and we 
ceased our ghost stories, ashamed 
to speak of such matters before 
these new comers — hard-headed, 
upimaginative men, who had no 
sympathy with idle legends, There 
was now a stir and bustle. 

Servants were handing round tea 
and coffee, and other refreshments. 
Then there was a little music and 
singing. I sang a duet with Regi- 
nald, who had a fine voice and good 
musical skill. I remember that my 
singing was much praised, and in- 
deed I was surprised at the power 
and pathos of my own voice, doubt- 
less due to my excited nerves and 
mind. Then I heard some one say 
to another that I was by fur the 
cleverest of the Squire's daughters, 
as well as the prettiest. It did not 
make me vain. I had no rival 
with Lucy and Minnie. But Regt 
nald whispered some soft fond words 
in my ear, a little before he mounted 
his horse to set off homewards, which 
did make me happy and _ proud. 
And to think that the next time we 
met— bat I forgave him long ago. 
Poor Reginald! And now shawls 
and cloaks were in request, and car- 
riages rolled up to the porch, and 
the guests gradually departed. At 
last no one was left but those visi- 
tors staying in the house. Then my 
father, who had been called out to 
speak with the bailiff of the estate, 
came back with a look of annoy- 
ance on his face. “ A strange story 
I have jast been told,” said he; 
“here has been my bailiff to in- 
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form me of the loss of four of the 
choicest ewes out of that little flock 
of Southdowns I set such store by, 
ard which arrived in the north but 
two months since. And the poor 
creatures have been destroyed in so 
strange a manner, for their carcasses 
are horribly mangled.” Most of us 
uttered some expression of pity or 
surprise, and some suggested that a 
vicious dog was probably the cul- 
prit. “It would seem so,” said 
my father ; “‘it certainly seems the 
work of a dog; and’yet all the men 
agree that no dog of such habits 
exists near us, where, indeed, cogs 
are scarce, excepting the shepherds’ 
collies and the sporting dogs secured 
in yards, Yet the sheep are gnawed 
and bitten, for they show the marks 
of teeth. Something has done this, 
and has torn their bodies wolfishly ; 
but apparently it has been only to 
suck the blood, for little or no flesh 
is gone.” “How strange!” cried 
several voices. Then some of the 
gentlemen remembered to have 
heard of cases when dogs addicted 


to sheep-killing had destroyed whole 
flocks, as if in sheer wantonness, 
searcely deigning to taste a morsel 


of each slain wether. My father 
shook his head. “I have heard of 
such cases, too,” he said; “but in 
this instance I am tempted to think 
the malice of some unknown enemy 
has been at work. The. teeth of a 
dog have been busy, no doubt, but 
the poor sheep have been mutilated 
in a fantastic manner, as strange as 
horrible ; their hearts, in especial, 
have been torn out, and left at some 
paces off, halfgnawed. Also, the 
men persist that they found the 
print of a naked human foot in the 
soft mud of the ditch, and near it 
—this.” And he held up what 
seemed a broken link of a rusted 
iron chain. Many were the ejacu- 
lations of wonder and alarm, and 
many and shrewd the conjectures, 
but none seemed exactly to suit the 
bearings of the case. And when 
my father went on to say that two 
lambs of the same valuable breed 
had perished in the same singular 
manner three days previously, and 
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that they also were found mangled 
and gore-stained, the amazement 
reached a higher pitch. Old Lady 
Speldhurst listened with calm in- 
telligent attention, but joined in 
none of our exclamations. At length 
she said to my father, “ Try and re- 
collect—have you no enemy among 
your neighbours?” My father start- 
ed, and knit his brows. “ Not one 
that I know of,” he replied; and 
indeed he was a popular man and 
atkind landlord. ‘‘ The more lucky 
you,” said the old dame, with one 
of her grim smiles. It was now 
late, and we retired to rest before 
long. One by one the guests drop- 
ped off. I was the member of the 
family selected to escort old Lady 
Speldhurst to her room—the room 
I had vacated in her favour. I did 
not much like the office. I felt'a 
remarkable repugnance to my god- 
mother, but my worthy aunts in- 
sisted so much that I should ingrati- 
ate myself with one who had so much 
to leave, that I could not but comply. 
The visiter hobbled up the broad 
oaken stairs actively enough, prop- 
ped on my arm and her ivory crutch. 
The room never had looked more 
genial and pretty, with its brisk 
fire, modern furniture, and the ga 
French paper on the walls. “ 

nice room, my dear, and I ought to 
be much obliged to you for it, since 
my maid tells me it is yours,” said 
her ladyship; “but I am_ pretty 
sure you repent your generogjty to 
me, after all those ghost stories, and 
tremble to think of a strange bed 
and chamber, eh?” I made some 
commonplace reply. The old lady 
arched her eyebrows. ‘“ Where have 
they put you, child?” she asked ; 
“in some cockloft of the turrets, 
eh? or in a Inmber-room—a regular 
ghost-trap? I can hear your heart ° 
beating with fear this moment. You 
are not fit to be alone.” I tried to 
call up my pride, and laugh off the 
accusation against my courage, all 
the more, perhaps, because I felt its 
truth. “Do you want anything 
more that I can do for you, Lady 
Speldhurst 2?” I asked, trying to 
feign a yawn of sleepiness. The 
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old dame’s keen eyes were upon 
me. “I rather like you, my dear,” 
she said, “and I liked your mamma 
well enough before she treated me 
so shamefully about the christening 
dinover. Now I know you are 
frightened and fearful, and if an 
owl should but flap your window 
to-night, it might drive you into 
fits. There is a nice little sofa-bed 
in this dressing-closet —call your 
maid to arrange it for you, and you 
can sleep there snugly, under ghe 
old witch's protection, and then no 
goblia dare harm you, and nobody 
will be a bit the wiser, or quiz you 
for being afraid.” How little I 
knew what hung in the balance of 
my refusal or acceptance of that 
trivial proffer! Had the veil of the 
future been lifted for one instant ! 
but that veil is impenetrable to our 
gaze. Yet, perhaps, she had a 
glimpse of the dim vista beyond, 
she who made the offer; for when 
I declined, with an affected laugh, 
she said, in a thoughtful, half ab- 
stracted manner, “ Well, well! we 


must all take our own way through 


life. Good-night, child — pleasant 
dreams!” And I softly closed the 
door. As I did so, she looked round 
at me rapidly, with a glance I have 
never forgotten, half malicious, half 
sad, as if she had divined the yawn- 
ing gulf that was to devour my 
young hopes. It may have been 
mere eccentricity, the odd phantasy 
of a crooked mind, the whimsical 
conduct of a cynical person, trium- 
phant in the power of affrighting 
youth and beauty. Or, I have since 
thought, it may have been that this 
singular guest essed some such 
gift as the Highland ‘ second sight,” 
a gift vague, sad, and useless to the 

sor, but still sufficient to con- 
+ vey a dim sense of coming evil, and 
boding doom. And yet, had she 
really known what was in store for 
me, what lurked behind the veil of 
the future, not even that arid heart 
could have remained impassive to 
the cry of humanity. She would, 
she must have snatched me back, 
even from the edge of the black pit 
of misery. But, doubtless, she had 
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not the power. Doubtless she had 
but a shadowy presentiment, at any 
rate, of some harm ta bappen, and 
could not see, save darkly, into the 
viewless void where the wisest 
stumble. I left her door. As I 
crossed the landing a bright gleam 
came from another room, whose 
door was left ajar; it (the light) fell 
like a bar of golden sheen across m 
path. As 1 approached. the door 
opened, and my sister Lucy, who 
had been watching for me, came 
out. She was already in a white 
cashmere wrapper, over which her 
loosened hair hung darkly and 
heavily, like tangles of silk. “ Rosa, 
love,” she whispered, ‘* Minnie and 
T can’t bear the idea of your slee 

ing out there, all alone, in that soli- 
tary room — the very room, too, 
nurse Sherrard used to talk about! 
So as you know Minnie has given 
up her room, and come to sleep in 
mine, still we should eo wish you 
to stop with us to-night, at any rate, 
and I could make up a bed on the 
sofa for myself, or you—and——” 
I stopped Lucy’s mouth with a kiss 
I declined her offer. I would not 
listen to it. In fact, my pride was 
up in arms, and I felt I would rather 
pass the night in the churchyard it- 
self than accept a proposal dictated, 
I felt sure, by the notion that my 
nerves were shaken by the ghostly 
lore we had been raking up, that I ~ 
was a weak, superstitious creature, 
unable to pass a night in a strange 
chamber. So I would not listen 
to Lucy, but kissed her, bade her 
good-night, and went on my way 
laughing, to show. my light heart. 
Yet, as I looked back in the dark 
corridor, and saw the friendly door 
still ajar, the yellow bar of light 
still crossing from wall to wall, the 
sweet kind face still peering after 
me from amid its clustering curls, I 
felt a thrill of sympathy, a wish to 
return, a yearning after hnman love 
and companionship. False shame 
was strongest, apd conquered. I 
waved a yay adieu. I turned the 
corner and peeping over my 
shoulder, I saw the’ door close; the 
bar of yellow light was there no 
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lovger in the darkness of the pas- 
sage. I thought, at that instant, 
that I beard a heavy sigh. I look- 
ed sharply round.. No one was 
there. No door was open, yet I 
fancied, and fancied with a wonder- 
ful vividness, that I did hear an 
actual sigh breathed not far off, and 
plainly distinguishable from the 
groan of the sycamore branches, as 
the wind tossed them to and fro in 
the outer blackness. If ever a mor- 
tal'’s good angel had cause to sigh 
for soriow, not sin, mine had cause 
to mourn that night. But imagina- 
tion plays us strange tricks, and my 
nervous system was not over-com- 
posed, or very fitted for judicial 
avalysis. I bad to go through the 
picture- gallery. I had never en- 
tered this apartment by candle-light 
befure, and I was struck by the 
gloomy array of the tall portraits, 
gazing moodily from the canvass on 
the lozenge-paned or painted win- 
dows, which rattled to the blast as 
it swept howling by. Many of the 


faces looked stern, and very differ- 
ent from their daylight expression. 


In othera, a furtive flickering smile 
seemed to mock me, as my candle 
illumined them; and in all, the 
eyes, as usual with artistic portraits, 
seemed to fullow my motions with 
a scrutiny and ano interest the 
more marked for the apathetic im- 
movability of the other features. 
I felt ill at ease under this stony 
gize, though conscious how absurd 
were my apprehensions; and I 
called up a smile and an air of 
mirth, more as if acting a part under 
the eyes of human beings, than of 
their mere shadows on the wall. I 
even laughed as I confronted them. 
No echo bad my short-lived laughter 
but from the hollow armour and 
arching roof, and I continued on my 
way in silence. I have spoken of 
the armour. Indeed, there was a 
fine collection of plate and mail, for 
my father was an enthusiastic anti- 
quary. In especial there were two 
suits of black armour, erect, and 
surmounted by helmets with closed 
visors, which stood as if two mailed 
champions were guarding the gal- 
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lery and its treasures. I had often 
seen these, of course, but nev@®r by 
night, and never when my whole 
organisation was so overwrought 
and tremulous as it then was, As 
I approached the Black Koights, 
as we had dubbed them, 8 wild 
notion seized on me that the figures 
moved, that men were concealed in 
the hollow shells which had once 
been borne in battle and tourney. 
I knew the idea was childish, yet I 
approached in irrational alarm, and 
fancied I absolutely beheld eyes 
laring on me from the eyelet-holes 
in the visors. I passed them by, and 
then my excited fancy told me that 
the figures were following me with 
stealthy strides. I heard a clatter of 
steel, caused, I am sure, by some 
more violent gust of wind sweeping 
the gallery through the crevices of 
the old windows, and with a 
emothered shriek I rushed to the 
door, opened it, darted out, and 
clapped it to with a bang that re- 
echoed through the whole wiog of 
the house. Then by a sudden and 
not uncommon revulsion of feeling, 
I shook off my aimless terrors, 
blushed at my weakness, and sought 
my chamber only too glad that I had 
been the only witness of my late 
tremors. As I entered my cham- 
ber, I thought I heard something 
stir in the neglected lumber - room, 
which was the only neighbourin 
apartment. But I was determin 

to have no more panics, and reso- 
lutely shut my ears to this slight 
and transient noise, which had no- 
thing unnatural in it; for surely, be- 
tween rats and wind, an old manor- 
house on a stormy night needs no 
sprites to disturb it. So I entered 
my room, and rang for my maid. As 
I did so, I looked around me, and & 
most unaccountable repugnance to 
my temporary abode came over me, 
in spite of my efforts. It was no 
more to be shaken off than a chill 
is to be shaken off when we enter 
some damp cave. And, rely upon 
it, the feeling of dislike and appre- 
hension with which we regard, at 
first sight, certain places and people, 
was not implanted in us without 
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some wholesome purpose. I grant 
jt # irrational — mere animal in- 
stinct — but is not instinct God's 
gift, and is it for us to despise it? 
It is by instinct that children know 
their friends from their enemies — 
ythat they distinguish with: such un- 
erring accuracy between those who 
like them and those who only flatter 
and hate them. Dogs do the same ; 
they will fawn on one person, they 
slink snarling from another. Show 
me a man whom children and dogs 
shrink from, and I will show you a 
false, bad man — lies on his lips, and 
murder at his heart. No; let none 
despise the heaven-sent gift of in- 
nate antipathy, which makes the 
horse quail when the lion crouches 
in the thicket— which makes the 
cattle scent the shambles from afar, 
and low in terror and disgust as 
their nostrils snuff the blood - pol- 
luted air. I felt this antipathy 
strongly as I looked around me in 
my new sleeping-room, and yet I 
could find no reasonable pretext for 
my dislike. A very good room it 
was, after all, now that the green 


’ damask curtains were drawn, the 


fire burning bright and clear, can- 
dies burning on the mantelpiece, and 
the various familiar articles of toilet 
arranged as usual, The bed, too, 
looked peaceful and inviting —a 
pretty little white bed, not at all 
the gaunt funereal sort of couch 
which haunted apartments gener- 
ally contain. My maid entered, 
and assisted me to lay aside the 
dress and ornaments I had worn, 
and arranged my hair, as usual, 
prattling the while, in Abigail fash- 
Jon. I seldom cared to converse 
with servants; but on that night 
a sort of dread of being left alone 
—a longing to keep some human 
being near me — possessed me, and 
I encouraged the girl to gossip, so 
that her duties took her half an 
hour longer to get through than 
usual, At last, however, she had 
done all that could be done, and all 
my questions were answered, and 
my orders for the morrow reiterated 
and vowed obedience to, and the 
clock on the turret struck one. 
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Then Mary, yawning a. little, ‘asked 
if I wanted anything more, and I 
was obliged to answer No, for very 
shame’s sake; and she went.. The 
shutting of the door, gently as it 
was closed, affected me unpleasantly, 
~ took a oe to the curtains, the 
apestry, the dingy pictures — every- 
thing. I hated _ Fagan I felt a 
temptation to fut on a cloak, ran, 
half-dressed, to my sister's chamber, 
and say I had changed my mind, 
and come for shelter. But the 
must be asleep, I thought, and 

could not be so unkind as to wake 
them. I said my prayers with un- 
usual earnestness and a_ hea 

heart, I extinguished the candles, 
and was just about to lay my head 
on my pillow, when the idea seized 
me that I would fasten the door. 
The candles were extinguished, but 
the firelight was amply sufficient to 
gnide me. I gained the door. There 
was a lock, but it was rusty or ham- 
pered; my utmost strength could 
not turn the key. The bolt was 
broken and worthless. Baulked of 
my intention, I consoled myself by 
remembering that I had never had 
need of fastenings yet, and re 
turned to my bed. I lay awake for 
a good while, watching the red glow 
of the burning coals in the grate. I 
was quiet now, and more composed, 
Even the light gossip of the maid, 
full of petty buman cares apd joys, 
had done me good — diverted my 
thoughts from brooding. I was on 
the point of dropping asleep, when 
I was twice disturbed. Once, by 
an owl, hooting in the ivy outside 
—no unaccustomed sound, but harsh 
and melancholy; once, by a long 
and mournful howling set up by the 
mastiff, chained in the yard beyond 
the wing I occupied. A long-drawn, 
lagubrious howling, was this latter, 
and much such a note as the vulgar 
declare to herald a death in the 
family. This was a fancy I had 
never shared; but yet I could not 
help feeling that the dog’s mournful 
moans were sad, aud expressive of 
terror, not at all like ,his fierce, hon- 
est bark of anger, but rather as if 
something evil and unwonted were 
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abroad. But soonI fell asleep. How 
long I slept, I never knew. I awoke 
at once, with that abrupt start which 
we all know well, and which carries 
us in a second from utter uncon- 
sciousness to the full use of our 
faculties. The fire was still burn- 
ing, but was very low, and half the 
room or more was in deep shadow. 
I knew, I felt, that some person or 
thing was in the room, although 
notbing unusual was to be seen by 
the feeble light. Yet it was a sense 
of danger that had aroused me from 
slumber. I experienced, while yet 
asleep, the chill and shock of sudden 
alarm, and I knew, even in the act 
of throwing off sleep like a mantle, 
why I awoke, and that some intrader 
was present. Yet, though I listened 
intently, no sound was andible, ex- 
cept the faint murmur of the fire, 
—the dropping of a cinder from the 
bars—the loud irregular beatings of 
wy own heart. Notwithstanding this 
silence, by some intuition I knew that 
I had not been deceived by a dream, 
and felt certain that I was not alone. 
I waited. My heart beat on ; quicker, 
more sudden grew its pulsations, as 
a bird in a cage might flatter in pre- 
sence of the hawk. And then I heard 
a sound, faint, but quite distinct, the 
clank of iron, the rattling of a chain! 
I ventured to lift my head from the 
pillow. Dim and uncertain as the 
light was, I saw the curtains of my 
bed shake, and caught a glimpse of 
something beyond, a darker spot in 
the darkness. This confirmation of 
my fears did not surprise me so much 
as it shocked me. I strove to cry 
aloud, but could not utter a word. 
The chain rattled again, and this 
time the noise was louder and clearer, 
But though I strained my eyes, they 
could not penetrate the obscurity that 
shrouded the other end of the cham- 
ber, whence came the sullen clank- 
ing. In a moment several distinct 
trains of thought, like many-coloured 
strands of thread twining into one, 
became palpable to my mental vision. 
Was it a robber ? could it be a super- 
Dataral visitant? or was I the victim 
of a cruel trick, such as I had heard 
of, and which some thoughtless per- 
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sons love to practise on the timid, 
reckless of its dangerous results ? 
And then a new idea, with some ra 

of comfort in it, suggested itself. 
There was a fine young dog of the 
Newfoundland breed, a favourite of 
my father’s, which was usually 
chained by® night in an outhouse, 
Neptune might have broken loose, 
found his way to my room, and, find- 
ing the door imperfectly closed, have 
pushed it open and entered. I 
breathed more freely as this harm- 
less interpretation of the noise forced 
itself upon me. It was—it must be 
—the dog, and I was distressing my- 
self uselessly. I resolved to call to 
him; I strove to utter his name— 
“ Neptune, Neptune!” but a secret 
apprehension restrained me, and I 
was mate. Then the chain clanked 
nearer and nearer to the bed, and 
presently I saw a dusky shapeless 
mass appear between the curtains on 
the opposite side to where I was 
lying. How I longed to hear the 
whine of the poor animal that I- 
hoped might be the cause of my 
alarm. Bat no; I heard no sound 
save the rustle of the curtains and 
the clash of the iron chain. Just 
then the dying flame of the fire 
leaped up, and with one sweeping 
hurried glance I saw that the door 
was shut, and, horror! it is not the 
dog! it is the semblance of a human 
form that now throws itself heavily 
on the bed, outside the clothes, and 
lies there, huge and swart, in the red 
gleam that treacherously dies away 
after showing so much to affright, 
and sinks into dull darkness. ‘There 
was now no light left, though the 
ted cinders yet glowed with a ruddy 
gleam, like the eyes of wild beasts. 
The chain rattled no more. I tried to 
speak, to scream wildly for help ; my 
mouth was parched, my tongue re- 
fused to obey. I could not utter a 
cry, and, indeed, who could have 
heard me, alone as I was in that 
solitary chamber, with no living 
neighbour, and the picture - gallery 
between me and any aid that even 
the loudest, most piercing , shriek 
could summon. And the storm that 
howled without would have drowned 
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my voice, even if help had been at 
hand. To call aloud —to demand 
who was there—alas! how useless, 
how perilous! If the intruder were 
a robber, my outcries would but 
goad him to fury; but what robber 
would act thus? As for a trick, that 
seemed impossible. Add yet, what 
lay by my side, now wholly unseen ? 
I strove to pray aloud, as there rush- 
ed on my memory a flood of weird 
legends—the dreaded yet fascinating 
lore of my childhood. I had heard 
and read of the spirits of wicked 
men forced to revisit the scenes of 
their earthly crimes—of demons that 
lurked in certain accursed spots—of 
the ghoul and vampire of the East, 
stealing amid the graves they rifled 
for their, ghostly banquets; and I 
shuddered as I gazed on the blank 
darkness where [ knew it lay. It 
stirred — it moaned hoarsely; and 
again I heard the chain clavk close 
beside me — so close that it must 
almost have touched me. I drew 
‘myself from it, shrinking away in 
loathing and terror of the evil thing 
— what, I knew not, but felt that 
something malignant was near. And 
yet, in the extremity of my fear, 
I dared not speak; I was strangely 
cautious to be silent, even in moving 
farther off; for I had a wild hope 
that it—the phantom, the creature, 
whatever it was —had not discover- 
ed my presence in the room. And 
then I remembered all the events 
of the night — Lady Speldhurst’s 
ill-omened vaticinations, her half- 
warniogs, her singular look as we 
parted, my sister’s persuasions, my 
terror in the gallery, the remark 
that “this was the room nurse Sher* 
rard used to talk of.” And then 
memory, stimulated by fear, recalled 
the long forgotten past, the ill-re- 
pute of this disused chamber, the 
sins it had witnessed, the blood 
spilled, the poison administered by 
unnatural hate within its walls, and 
the tradition which called it haunt- 
ed. The green room—I remembered 
now how fearfully the servants 
avoided it — how it was mentioned 
rarely, and in whispers, when we 
were children, and how we had re- 
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garded it as a mysterious region, 
unfit for mortal habitation. Wag 
It—the dark form with the chain 
—a creature of this world, or a 
spectre? And again -——more dread. 
ful still—conld it be that the corpses 
of. wicked men were forced to rise, 
and haunt in the body the places 
where they bad wrought their eyil 
deeds? And was such as these 

grisly neighbour? The chain faintly 
rattled. My hair bristled; my eye. 
balls seemed starting from their 
sockets; the damps of a great an- 
guish were on my brow. My heart 
laboured as if I were crashed be 
neath some vast weight. Sometimes 
it appeared to stop its frenzied beat- 
ings, sometimes its pulsations were 
fierce and hurried; my breath came 
short and with extreme difficulty, 
and I shivered as if with cold; yet I 
feared to stir. J¢ moved, it moaned, 
its fetters clanked dismally, the couch 
creaked and shook. This was no 
phantom, then — no air-drawn spec- 
tre. But its very solidity, its pal 
pable presence, were a thousand 
times more terrible. I felt that I 
was in the very grasp of what could 
not only affright, but barm; of 
something whose contact sickened 
the soul with deathly fear. I made 
a desperate resolve: I glided from 
the bed, I seized a warm wrapper, 
threw it around me, and tried to 
grope, with extended hands, my 
way to the door. My heart beat 
high at the hope of escape. Bat I 
had scarcely taken one step, before 
the moaning was renewed, it changed 
into a threatening growl that would 
have suited a wolf's throat, and 8 
hand clutched at my sleeve. I 8 

motionless. The muttering growl 
sank to a moan again, the ¢ 

sounded no more, but still the hand 
beld its gripe of my garment. 

I feared to move. It knew of my 
presence, then. . My brain reeled, the 
blood boiled in my ears, and my 
knees lost all strength, while my heart 
panted like that of a deer in the 
wolf's jaws. I sank back, and the 
benumbing influence of excessive 
terror reduced me to a state of std- 
por. When my full consciousness 
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returned, I was sitting on the edge 
of the bed, shivering with cold, and 
barefooted. All was silent, but I 
felt that my sleeve was still clutch- 
ed by my unearthly visitant. The 
silence lasted a long time. Then 
followed a chuckling laugh, that 
froze my very marrow, and the 
gnashing of teeth as in demoniac 
frenzy ; and then a wailing moan, 
and this was succeeded by silence. 
Hours may have passed — nay, 
though the tumult of my own beart 
prevented my hearing the clock 
strike, must have passed—but they 
seemed ages to me. And how were 
they spent? Hideous visions passed 
before the aching eyes that I dared, 
pot close, but which gazed ever into 
the dumb darkness where It lay— 
my dread companion through the 
watches of the night. I pictured It 
in every abhorrent form whith an 
excited fancy could summon up; 
now as a skeleton, with hollow eye- 
holes and grinvipg fleshless jaws: 
now as a vampire, with livid face 
and bloated form, and dripping 
mouth wet with blood. Would it 
never be light! And yet, when day 
should dawn, I should be forced to 
see It face to face. 1 had heard that 
spectre and fiend were compeled to 
fade as morning brightened, but 
this creature was too real, too foul 
athiog of earth, to vanish at cock- 
crow. No! I shonld see it—the 
horror—face to face! And then the 
cold prevuiled, and my teeth chat- 
tered, and shiverings ran through 
me, and yet there was the damp of 
agony on my bursting brow. Some 
instinct made me snatch at a shawl 
or cloak that lay on a chair within 
reach, and wrap it round me. The 
moan was renewed, and the chain 
just stirred. Then I sank into 
apatby, like an Indian at the stake, 
in the intervals of torture. ours 
fled by, and I remained like a statue 
of ice, rigid and mute. I even 
slept, for 1 remember that I started 
to find the cold grey light of an 
early winter's day was on my face, 
and stealing around the room from 
between the heavy curtains of the 
Window. Shuddering, but urged 
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by the impulse that rivets the gaze 
of the bird upon the snake, I turned 
to see the Horror of the night. Yes, 
it was no fevered dream, no halluci- 
nation of sickness, no airy phantom . 
unable to face the dawn. In the 
sickly light I saw it lying on the 
bed, with its grim head on the pil- 
low. A man? Or a corpse arisen 
from its unhallowed grave, and 
awaiting the demon that animated 
it? There it lay—a gaunt gigantic 
form, wasted to a skeleton, half clad, 
foul with dust and clotted gore, its 
huge limbs flung upon the couch as 
if at random, its shaggy hair stream- 
ing over the pillows like a lion’s 
mane. Its face wag towards me. Oh, 
the wild hideousness of that face, 
even in sleep! In features it was 
human, even through its horrid mask 
of mad, and half-dried bloody gouts, 
but the expression was brutish and 
savagely fierce; the white teeth 
were visible between the parted 
lips, in a malignant grin; the tan- 
gied hair and beard were mixed in 
leonine confusion, and there were 
scars disfiguring the brow. Round 
the creature’s wrist was a ring of 
iron, to which was attached a heavy 
but broken chain—the cbain I had 
heard clanking. With a second 
glance I noted that part of the chain 
was wrapped in straw, to prevent 
its galling the wearer. The crea- 
ture—I cannot call it a man—hbad 
the marks of fetters on its wrists, 
the bony arm that protruded through 
one tattered sleeve was scarred and 
bruised; the feet were bare, and 
lacerated by pebbles and briers, and 
one of them was wounded, and 
wrapped in a morsel of reg. And 
the lean hands, one of which held 
my sleeve, were armed with talons 
like an eagle’s. In an instant the 
horrid truth flashed upon. me — I 
was in the grasp of a madman. Bet- 
ter the phantom that scares the sight 
than the wild beast that rends and 
tears the quivering flesh—the piti- 
less human brute that has no heart 
to be softened, no reason at whose 
bar to plead, no compassion, nought 
of man save the form and the cun- 
ning. I gasped in terror. Ab! the 
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mystery of those ensanguined fin- 
gers, those gory wolfish jaws! that 
face, all besmeared with blackening 
blood, is revealed ! 

The slain sheep, so mangled and 
rent—the fantastic butchery—the 
print of the naked foot—all, all 
were explained; and the chain, the 
broken link of which was found 
near the slaughtered animals — it 
came from Ais broken chain—the 
chain he had snapped, doubtless, in 
his escape from the asylum where 
his raging frenzy had been fettered 
and bound. In vain! in vain! Ab, 
me! how had this grisly Samson 
broken manacles and prison bars— 
how had he eluded guardian and 
keeper and a hostile world, and 
come hither on his wild way, hunted 
like a beast of prey, and snatching 
his hideous banquet like a beast 
of prey, too? Yes, through the tat- 
ters of his mean and ragged garb I 
could see the marks of the severities, 
cruel and foolish, with which men 
in that time tried to tame the 
might of madness. The scourge— 


its marks were there; and the scars 
of the hard iron fetters, and many a 
cicatrice and welt, that told a dis- 


mal tale of harsh usage. But now 
he was loose, free to play the brate 
—the baited, tortured brute that 
they had made him—now without 
the cage, and ready to gloat over the 
victims his strength should over- 
power. Horror! horror! I was the 
prey—the victim — already in the 
tiger’s clutch; and a deadly sick- 
ness came over me, and the iron 
entered into my soul, and I longed 
to scream, and was dumb! I died 
& thousand deaths as that awful 
morning wore on. I dared not faint. 
But words cannot paint what I suf- 
fered as I waited—waited till the 
moment when he should open his 
eyes and be aware of my presence; 
for I was assured he knew it not. 
He had entered the chamber as a 
lair, when weary and gorged with 
his horrid orgie; and he had flang 
himself down to sleep without a 
suspicion that he was not alone. 
Even his grasping my sleeve was 
doubtless an act done betwixt sleep- 
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ing and waking, like his unconscp 
ous moans and laughter, in some 
frightful dream. Hours went on; 
then I trembled as I thought that 
soon the house would be astir, that 
my maid would come to call me 
as usual, and awake that ghastly 
sleeper. And might he not have 
time to tear me, as he tore the 
sheep, before any aid could arrive? 
At last what I dreaded came to 
—a light footstep on the landing— 
there isa tap at the door. A pause 
succeeds, and then the tapping is re 
newed, and this time more loudly, 
Then the madman stretches ‘h 
limbs and uttered his moaning cry, 
«and his eyes slowly opened—very 
slowly opened, and met mine. The 
girl waited awhile ere she knocked 
for the third time. I trembled lest 
she should open the door unbidden 
—see*that grim thing, and by her 
idle screams and terror bring about 
the worst. Long before strong men 
could arrive I knew that I shoald 
be dead—and what a death! The 
maid waited, no doubt surprised at 
my unusually sound slambers, for 
I was in general a light sleeper and 
an early riser, but reluctant to de 
viate from habit by entering with- 
out permission. I was still alone 
with the thing in man’s shape, but 
he was awake now. I saw the 
wondering sufprise in his haggard 
bloodshot eyes; I saw him stare at 
me half vacantly, then with a craft 
yet wondering look; and then 
saw the devil of murder begin to 
peep forth from those hideous eyes, 
and the lips to part as in a sneer, 
and the wolfish teeth to bare them- 
selves. But I was not what I had 
been. Fear gave me a new and 
a desperate composure—a cou 
foreign to my nature. I had heard 
of the best method of managing the 
insane; I could bat try; I did 
try. Calmly, wondering at my own 
feigned calm, I fronted the glare of 
those terrible eyes. Steady and un- 
daunted was my gaze—motionless 
my attitade. I marvelled at my- 
self, but in that agony of sickening 
terror I was outwardly firm. They 
sink, they quail bashed, those. 
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dreadful eyes, before the gaze of a 
helpless girl; and the shame that 
js never absent from insanity bears 
down the pride of strength, the 
bloody cravings of the wild beast. 
The lunatic moaned and drooped 
his shaggy head between his 
gaunt squalid hands. I lost not 
an instant. I rose, and with one 
epring reached the door, tore it 
open, and, with a shriek, rushed 
through, caught the wondering girl 
by the arm, and, crying to her to 
ran: for ber life, rushed like the 
wind along the gallery, down the 
corridor, down the stairs. Mary’s 
screams filled the house.as she fled 
beside me. I heard a long-dzawn, 
raging cry, the roar of a wild animal 
mocked of its prey, and I knew 
what was behind me, I never 
turned my head—lI flew rather than 
ran. I was in the hall already ; 
there was a rush of many feet, an 
outcry of many voices, a sound of 
scuffliog feet, and brutal yells, and 
oaths, and heavy blows, and I fell 
to the ground, crying, “Save me!” 
and lay in a swoon. I awoke from 
a delirious trance. Kind faces were 
around my bed, loving looks were 
bent on me by all, by my dear 
father and dear sisters, but I scarcely 
saw. them before I swooned again. 
, - When I recovered ftom that 
long illness, through which I had 
been nursed so tenderly, the pitying 
looks I met made me tremble. I 
asked for a looking-glass. It was 
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long denied me, but’ my importunity 
prevailed at last-—a mirror was 
brought. My youth was gone at one 
fell swoop. The glass showed me 
a livid and haggard face, blanched 
and bloodless as of one who sees a 
spectre; and in the ashen lips, and 
wrinkled brow, and dim eyes, I 
could trace nothing of my old self, 
The hair, too, jetty and rich before, 
was now as white as snow, and in 
one night the ravages of half a 
century had passed over my face. 
Nor have my nerves ever recovered 
their tone after that dire shock. 
Can you wonder that my life was 
blighted, that my lover shrank from 
mine, 80 sad a wreck was 1? I am 
old now—old and alone.’ My sisters 
would have had me to live with 
them, but I chose not to sadden 
their genial homes with my phan- 
tom face and dead eyes.- Reginald 
married another. He has been dead 
many years. I never ceased to pray 
for him, though he left me when I 
was bereft of all. The sad weird is 
nearly over now. I am old, and 
near the end, and wishful for it. I 
have not been bitter or hard, but I 
cannot bear to see many people, 
and am best alone. I try to do 
what good I can with the worthless 
wealth Lady Speldharst’ left me, 
for at my wish my portion was 
shared between my sisters. What 
need had I of inheritances?—I, the 
shattered wreck made by that one 
night of horror! 
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Great was the astonishment, and 
just the indignation, of the baker's 
wife in “Oxndide” on hearing that 
there was a man down stairs who 
actually hesitated to declare his be- 
lief in the fact of the Pope being 
Antichrist. But what was that act 
of recusancy to many which we are 
doomed to witness in this audaci- 
ous and scepticul age? Why, here 
is a man—a Man of Ross—who ac- 
tually hesitates to declare his belief 
in the popular and accepted fact of a 
Grilse being a young Salmon. Nay 
worse; that luckless prig Candide 
did not, in dealing with the baker's 
wife, venture on any negative pro- 
position, but simply declined to 
enter on the Catholic question at 
all, on the preposterous plea (de- 
structive of half the controversies 
which enliven the world) that he 
knew nothing about it, whilst he 
did know that he was starving, and 
that the lady’s husband was a baker, 
whom he had just heard make an 
eloquent speech in praise of charity. 
Bat our heretical friend of Dan- 
donnell goes the length of an entire 
denial of the orthodox ichthyologi- 
cal creed, and greatly aggravates 
his offence by showing that he does 
know a good deal about the matter 
regarding which he has arrived at 
such unhappy opinions, Indeed, 
the hefesy isso bold and wanton as 
almost to justify suspicions as to 
the motives of the: heretic. To 
“make a reputation,” it is perhaps 
a surer way to table a pegative of 
something that everybody hus taken 
as unquestionable, than to discover 
something positive that nobody had 
thought of. If a man were to 
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arise, preaching that ducklings do 
not become ducks, nor _leveretg 
hares, nor lambs sheep, he would, 
according to what has hitherto been 
the scientific, and almost equally 
the popular apprebension, be in 
much the same position as that in 
which this undaunted northern hag 
placed himself. What if Dandonnell 
be actuated, not by a reckless zeal 
for what he conceives to be truth, 
but rather by a burning thirst for 
fame? What if he be only frenzied 
with an ambition like to that of Era- 
tostratas, and seeking to gain an un- 
dying, if undesirable, reputation, b 
setting fire to the Tay, the Tweed, 
and all other salmon rivers? 

It is not so; he is full of his: 
subject, not of himself; gnd -seems 
to have as keen a feeling for the 
honour, dignity, and especially the 
independence of the grilse, as he 
could have were that interesting 
fish a sept of the clan Mackenzie. 
But if he had somewhat better 
evidences of his doctrines, he would 
certainly have sueceeded in setting 
fire to one of the theories of our na- 
turalists, and to many of the acts of 
our legislators; hence such import- 
ance as the subject possesses. To 
say nothing of the interest attach- 
ing to the question as one involving 
some very curious facts in natural 
history, it is important to koow 
whether our legislators have been 
all along proceeding on an errone- 
ous assumption—taking for granted 
that they were dealing with one 
species of fish, when they really 
were operating upon two distinct 
species, having different habits, 
especially different seasons, 





* View of the Salmon Fishery of Scotland, with Observations on the Natures, Habits, 
and Instincts of the Salmon. By the late Murpo Mackenzig, Esq., of Ardross and 
Dundonnell. With an Appendix, by H. Mackeuzie, Ksq., of Dundonnell, &. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. It is the new matter of the Appendix 
with which we are about to deal; but the original work—printed, but mot pub- 
lished, during the life of the author—is exceedingly clever, and the result of 
much experience—the late Mr. Mackenzie having been much connected with salmon 
fisheries, both by large property and great litigations. 
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therefore, to some extent, requir- 
ing different legislative treatment. 
And the point was never of greater 
jmportance than just at present, 
when it is known that a Gov- 
ernment Bill, greatly altering the 
laws regarding the whole Salmon 
Fisheries of Scotland, is to be intro- 
duced into Purliament in a few 
weeks ; and when a Royal Commis- 
sion is perambulating Eogland, with 
the already certain result of recom- 
mending prompt and strong legisla- 
tion on the same subject for that 
country. It is certain that Mr. 
Mackenzie has found room to raise 
doubts; chiefly, however, by the use 
of positive and plausible statements, 
in opposition to what has hitherto 
been the popular, though not unani- 
mous belief; and to support these 
with an ingenuity which in some 
cases succeeds in at least perplex- 
ing, and in refusing to be set 
aside by mere off-hand denial. 
Still we are not disposed to like the 
mode in which he has conducted 
his argument, and we are disposed, 
having doubtless been predisposed, 
to dispute his conclusions. The 
form in which he proceeds is the 
dangerous one of dialogue. A 
friend called “H.” is allowed to 
- indulge in mild suggestions in fa- 
vour of the old orthodoxy, and 
then “M.,” as is the manner of 
Highland gentlemen, replies with 
great heat and vigour, dirking his 
inoffensive antagonist in every 
round. In fact, the combat is too 
like a “cross.” ‘“ H.” appears to 
us rather too amiable a person to 
deal on avything like equal terms 
with a man so terribly in earnest as 
“M.” is about grilse. Strack by 
the incompetence of “H.,” and ac- 
tuated by the impulse which leads 
generous minds to sympathise with 
the weaker party, we shall step for 
a little into “H.'s” shoes, and see 
if we cannot make a better fight of 
it. Having put ourselves in train- 
ing by going through a course of 
the evidences, we feel stimulated to 
the resolution of imploring Dan- 
donnell to bear with us whilst we 
attempt to show, to his entire dis- 
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satisfaction, that, afier all, he is 
quite wrong, and the remainder of his 
fellow-creatures quite right. 

It is strange that there should be 
room left for a doubt on the sub- 
ject; or that, if there be room, the 
doubt should not have been raised 
until these latter days. It is true 
that a few “practical fishermen,” 
here and there, have been known to 
whisper the heresy now - publicly 
preached; but none of these have 
been known to give intelligible rea- 
sons for differing from their neigh- 
bours. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that, owing mainly per- 
haps to the want of any formidable 
Opposition, our naturalists have ra- 
ther assumed, than proved or tested, 
the common theory; and let. us 
say, as a fact which will be forced 
upon any one who takes a run back 
over the writings of naturalists on 
the Salmonid@ during the last thirty ~ 
years, that there has been an appal- 
ling number of assumptions pro- 
pounded as settled facts, and after- 
wards more or less quietly with- 
drawn, and the correction substi- 
tuted. Look, for instance, even at 
our own James Wilson’s article - 
“ Ichthyology,” in the seventh edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. (1838), and at the answer 
which, more Scottice, he gave himself 


‘in 1840, by asking in these pages 


the question, “ What’s a parr?” Al- 
though the fact is chiefly due to the 
previous abseuce of question or con- 
troversy, still it is a fact that almost 
any naturalist, if asked how he knows 
that a grilse is @ young salmon; 
would not be able, on the moment, 
to lead any more satisfactory evi- 
dence than notorious and apparently 
instinctive belief. Bat such answers 
will not suffice in questions suscep- 
tible of proof by fact and experi- 
ment, though necessarily admissible, 
and often even the best of evidence, 
in cases of another class. There is 
a story told of a Scotch minister, 
on a catechising raid, after having 
got the proper answer from a plough- 
man to the question, Who made him, 
proceeding most unfairly to the far- 
ther question, “ How do you know?” 
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Jock grew red in the face, scratched 
his head, and then, rising, by an in- 
stinctive leap, to the height of the 
argument, replied, “It’s the com- 
mon clash o’ the kintra.” Now this 
was a sound if grotesque answer, on 
the main question of natural theo- 
logy, in which a general assent, 
founded on instinctive perception, 
is one of the best of evidences. But 
in such questions as those of natu- 
ral history, or at least in this ques- 
tion, where there are attainable tacts 
sufficient to settle it, one way or the 
other, it will not do to adduce the 
“common clash.” It is only now, 
however, that the facts can be said 
to have been publicly and formally 
called for; and without further pre- 
face we proceed, as they say, or 
wouldn’t say, in the Cardross case, 
“to satisfy production.” 

Whether a grilse (admittedly a 
" fish of the salmon genus, but smaller 
in size, and slightly different in ap- 
pearance) is an adolescent salmon 
on its first ascent from the sea, or 
is a distinct species, comprising, of 
course, both adolescent and adult 
fish— that is the question, All 
scientitic, with almost all popular 
belief, supports the first proposition ; 
Mr. Mackenzie of Dandonne!l, and a 
few others who have not ventured 
upon paper, maintain the second. 
As in most ichtbyological questions, 
especially those relating to the mi- 
gratory tribes, there is an _ insuffi- 
ciency of direct evidence ; and what 
there does exist of direct evidence 
(which we have no doubt will now 
be procured in sufficient quantity), 
we shall reserve till after the lead- 
ing of the circumstantial proofs, 
The points to be dealt with relate 
to the habits of the fish, especially 
as to season—to the proportion that 
salmon and grilse are found to bear 
to each other, both in given rivers 
and in given years—to the size 
or-weight—and to the shape or ap- 
pearance. What we shall adduce 
under these heads (of course meet- 
ing Mr. Mackenzie’s statements and 
.Freasonings as we proceed) will, we 
hope, be found to go almost the 
whole way to prove that there is 
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some sort of connection between the 
two kinds, or rather sizes, of fish; 
and a very long way to prove that 
the connection or relation is that of 
youth and adalt. é; 

Foremost among those evidences 
we would place the fact that salmon 
ascend rivers more or less in ev 
month of’the year, whilst grilse do 
not ascend at all until a certain 
period, and then, so to speak, 
come all at once; from which two 
facts, we submit, it is a fair infer. 
ence that the one is an adult fish, 
capable of ascending at any time, 
and that the otber is a young fish 
which first attains to the capacity of 
ascending at that season at which 
its ascent is practically found to 
begin. Or put it thus—the differ. 
ence in the time of ascent points to 
the inference that salmon are the 
prodace of several years, and grilse 
of only one year. It may be possible 
to dispute the inference; bat it is 
necessary, to @ fair discussion of the 
question, that these jacts should be 
looked at, and, if possible, fitted with 
some other explanation. 

It is the chief defect of Mr. Mac 
kenzie’s argument, that he not only 
overlooks these and similar facts, but 
founds upon assumptions to the con- 
trary. Thus, he begins by saying, that 
“a grilse’s instincts, in some respects, 


-are different, though its habits are pre- 


cisely the same ;” a proposition which, 
if it does not contradict itself, is at 
least contradicted by what follows:— 
“ Experience shows us that salmon, 
impelled by their instinct, leave the 
sea for their home or rivers in winter 
and spring, whereas the grilses do not 
leave the sea for the rivers until sum- 
mer; clearly showing that the one 
2 a spring, and the other a summer 
sh.” 

How the two fish thus described 
can be spoken of as being of “ pre- 
cisely the same habits,” is perplex- 
ing; yet, though it might seem at 
first sight that the greater the differ- 
ence of habits the better for Mr. 
Mackenzie's theory of two different 
species, it is yet a fact that, in the 
above passage, he wnder-states, a8 
well as mis-states, that difference. 
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The difference is not that the sal- 
mon is “a spring fish,” and the 
grilse ‘a summer fisb,” but, roundly 
speaking, that salmen come at all 
seasons, and grilse at only one season. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s assumption that sal- 
mon cease to ascend in summer, is 
utterly inadmissible, though there 


are some rivers where, owing to 
temperature and other natural con- 
ditions, the statement is, in a loose 
sense, partially true; and we shall 


February (2d half of), 
March, " ° 
April, : ’ 
May, é 
June, 

July, 

August, ‘ 
September, . ‘ 
October (1st half of ) 


There is here, in the first place, saf- 
ficient refatation of the statement 
that the “salmon is peculiarly a 
spring fish,” and peculiarly not “a 
summer fish ;’ for we see that, on 
the Tweed at least, the months 
showing the smallest proportions of 
salmon to the whole take of salmon, 
are February, March, and April; 
and the months showing the largest 
proportion, June, July, and August. 
But the point to which we direct 
attention is the contrast, or con- 
trasts, shown as to season, between 
grilse, and not only salmon, but 
also trout. It will be understood 
that the theory which we support as- 
sumes the salmon column to comprise 
only the adults of a certain species, 
the grilse column the youth of the 
same species, and the trout column 
both the adults and, for part of the 
season, the young, of quite another 
species; whilst Mr. Mackenzie’s 
theory assigns to the salmon and 
the grilse columns respectively both 
the young and adults of a distinct 
species. Now, let us see ~whether 
the facts ascertained are most re- 
concilable with our theory or 
with. Mr. Mackenzie’s — with the 
old orthodoxy or the new heresy. 
The most. important contrast lies 
in the fact that, whilst (doubling 
for the half month) 44 in each 
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bring that, and some even more 
important statements, to the test of 
the only authentic figures we know 
of, showing the capture of the dif- 
ferent kinds of migratory Salmon- 
id@ in each month of the year. The 
following shows the proportions of 
salmon, of grilse, and of trout 
(almost entirely the Salmo eriox), to 
every 1000 of each kind caught, on 
an average of years, in the net fish- 
eries of the river Tweed. 


Salmon. Grilse. Trout, 
22 0 8 
56 0 7 
89 0 23 
128 1 56 
138 13 173 
233 371 254 
151 408 164 
113 154 129 
71 53 186 


1000 of salmon, and 16 in each 
1000 of trout, are captured in Feb- 
ruary, and the take of both goes on 
increasing till, in May, salmon have 
reached the proportion of 128, and 
trout of 56 per 1000 — grilse, on 
the other hand, are entirely absent 
in the first three months of the sea- 
‘son, all but entirely absent in May, 
and show but a small advanced-guard 
even in June. ‘These facts are at 
least reconcilable with, if they are 
not demonstrative of, the theory 
that the grilse is a young fish, per- 
forming its first ascent. Grilse do 
not ascend, as do salmon and trout, 
in February, March, April, or even 
(in the case of Tweed) May, because 
they are then only descending in the 
condition of smolts, or are under- 
going their growth and transmuta- 
tion in the sea. 

Or look at the figures of the latter 
portion of the season as above ex- 
hibited, and they will be found to 
witness to the same effect, though 
not quite so conclusively, as the 
figures of the earlier months. In 
the months of July and Angust, 
nearly 8-10ths of the whole grilse 
of the year are captured; in the 
month of August alone, more than 
4-10ths. But September, as compared 
with August, shows a diminution 
of 2-3ds, or 66 per cent, the cap- 
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ture of that month being 14-10th 
of the capture of the whole season ; 
October shows a diminution of an- 
other 1-3d; and November, were 
the fishing continued, would _pro- 
bably show pretty nearly a blank. 
Turning, however, to the salmon, 
we find that, in those two months, 
July and August, when 8-10ths of 
the whole grilse ascend, only 4-10ths 
of the whole salmon ascend; that 
in September, when the grilse have 
decreased 66 per cent, salmon have 
decreased only 30 per cent; and 
that in October, as compared with 
September, when grilse show a de- 
crease of another 1-3d, salmon show 
an increase of nearly 1-3d, and have 
become again almost as numerous 
as they had been in September. 
Briefly, salmon ascend, in every 
month of bo year, in numbers, 
comparatively speaking, not very 
unequal; grilse, pon He roundly, 
do not ascend at all in the first half 
of the year; all of them, but a frac- 
tion, ascend within two consecutive 
months in the middle of the year, 
and in the latter months of the year 
their ascent almost ceases. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie would account for all this, by 
saying that these are two different 
species of fish ; and he finds it neces- 
sary to go the length of saying that 
the one is a spring, and the other a 
summer fish. It might be quite 
possible, were there no facts beyond 
those we are at present dealing with, 
that there should be two species of 
migratory fish, one of them not a 
spring, but an all-the-year fish, the 
other mainly a summer fish. All 
that we maintain, on the evidence 
et adduced, is that the facts are at 
east equally compatible with, and 
indeed entirely suitable to, the 
theory, that the fish coming up all 
the year are the adults of various 
ages, and that those rushing up in 
a body in summer are the young of 
the same species. 

To the same effect, though neces- 
sarily with less distinctness, is the 
rather curious evidence supplied by 
the trout column, which, according 
to the hypothesis we are maintain- 
ing, differs from the salmon column, 
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comprising only adults, and from the 
grilse colamn, comprising only what 
we shall call, perhaps not quite 
grammatically, adolescents, in com- 
prising both the .adults and the 
adolescents of another species, Be- 
cause the trout column comprises 
adults, it shows, like the salmon 
colump, a larger or smaller number 
ascending every month in the year; 
because it contains also adolescents, 
it shows, like the grilse,a great and 
sudden increase in certain summer 
months. Up till the end of May 
the trouts are few, but in June 
they suddenly increase by 300 per 
cent, whilst salmon increase only 12 
per cent, and they increase another 
50 per cent in July, in which month 
nearly a fourth of the whole capture 
is obtained. We account for this 
feature by saying that here we see 
the effects of the adolescent trouts, 
on their first ascent, being added to 
the adults; and, though rather anti- 
cipating another portion of our argu- 
ment, we may add, that this view is 
supported by the falling off in the 
average weight of trouts during the 
months when we suppose the young 
to be making their first ascent. 

Then, as has been done with the 
salmon and grilse columns, take 
the Jatter portion of the year: in 
August, as compared with July, 
the trouts fall off nearly 40 per cent, 
and in September decrease by other 
20 per cent; which shows, as in the 
case of the grilse, that the run 
of young fish is slackening. It is 
true that in October the number of 
trouts again increases ; but that arises 
chiefly from the well-known fact that 
in that month, and later, comes the 
great rush of trouts seeking to 
spawn; and, even if this were not 
notorious, the fact that these late 
comers are adult fish, is indicated by 
the average weight and size being 
much greater then than in any 
month preceding. Is there any pro- 
ducible explanation why the supply 
of trouts, extending more or less over 
the whole year, should so suddenly 
increase for a short time in summer, 
but the hypothesis that at that time 
we are getting the fish which are 
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only on their first ascent, along with 
those which are on their second, 
third or fourth? And do not the 
facts, that we see a similar, but 

ater and more sudden, increase 
and decrease in the grilse, and do not 
see such indications in the salmon 
column, supply, to say the least, a 
very strong presumption that in the 
trout column you have both young 
and old, in the grilse column only 
young and in the salmon only old 
fish ? 


In order to put our best foot 
foremost, we have not adhered to 
logical sequence, and now adduce a 
fact which properly should have. 
come first in order; the fact that 
salmon and grilse are always found 
together — 7. ¢., that where there are 
no salmon there are no grilse, and 
where there are salmon there are 
grilse, and vice versa; and, farther, 
that the two fish are found not only 
together, but bearing numerically 
a rough proportion to each other. In 
the earlier stages of the great parr 
controversy, a similar fact — that 
‘where salmon were present, parr were 
present, and wherever either were 
absent, so were the others — played 
a great part, forming the chief wea- 
pon of the supporters of the theory 
that the parr is the fry of the sal- 
mon, but was not held conclusive 
till afterwards confirmed by Mr. 
Shaw’s and subsequent experiments. 
Neither in the present case can the 
fact of grilse and salmon being 
always both present or both absent 
be held as conclusively proving a 
connection, though it supplies a 
very strong presumption; and the 
supplementary evidence, though 
attainable, is not yet forthcom- 
ing in a complete shape. But we 
are not altogether without evidence 
additional to the fact of the two 
fish being always co - inhabitants. 
The difficulty we have here to meet 
is the fact that the presence of the 
salmon and grilse in this or that river 
might be explainable merely by the 
facts that they are both migratory 
fish, and that the rivers are acces- 
sible or inaccessible to both alike. 
But salmon and grilse are not the 
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only migratory fish; and what if 
we can show that other migratory 
fish of the same genus abound in 
séme rivers, and are almost un- 
known in others equally accessible, 
whilst the same thing is never seen 
in the case of salmon and grilse ?— 
that is, there are no rivers almost 
destitute of grilse and abounding in 
salmon, or the opposite. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie says, “The Tweed bull-trout, 
commonly known as the ‘ black-tail,’ 
a very conspicuous fish, may be in- 
tercepted on its way from the north, 
but it has never yet been seen to 
the south of the Tweed; and if its 
instinct was not perfect, the Dee, 
Don, and other rivers, by this time 
of day, would abound with it, as 
the Tweed does.” ‘There are here 
two serious errors in matter of fact, 
as well as a correct statement which 
goes quite against Mr. Mackenzie's 
argument. ne of the errors we 
are not much concerned to correct 
here: “black-tail” is the local 
name, not for the bull-trout (Salmo 
ertox), but for a very much smaller 
fish — one of the tribe of the 
Salmo albus, now generally held by 
naturalists to be only the young of: 
the Salmo trutta, or whitling. The 
other error, which we have a greater 
interest in correcting, is the state- 
ment that the bull-trout is “ never 
seen to the south of the Tweed,” 
when, in fact, the two rivers imme- 
diately to the south, the Aln and 
the Coquet, are fall of that species, 
to the almost entire exclusion of 
salmon and grilse. Mr. Mackenzie, 
however, is perfectly correct in say- 
ing that, if the instinct of the erioz, 
like that of migratory fish in gene- 
ral, were not pretty nearly perfect, 
it would be a common fish in the 
rivers to the north of Tweed, the 
mouths of which it is held to pass 
in its marine migrations. The facts 
as to the Salmo eriox, or bull-trout, 
are, that in the T'weed that species 
is four times more numerous than 
the adult salmon, and as numerous 
as both salmon and grilse taken to- 
gether; that in the two rivers to 
the south of Tweed, there are appa- 
rently about fifty bull-trouts to one 
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salmon or grilse; but that in thie 
Forth, the ‘Tay, and the other large 
and accessible rivers to the north, 
the species is almost a stranger. 
In short, the bull-trout is seen 
to be entirely independent of the 
salmon and the grilse, being found 
in great multitude where they are 
almost entirely absent; and vice 
versa. Now, if the grilse were, as 
Mr. Mackenzie maintains, a species 
as distinct from the salmon or Salmo 
salar, as is the bull- trout, should 
not we find similar results, some 
rivers abounding with grilse, yet 
almost without salmon? But what is 
found is not this, but the contrary: 
many or few grilse imply many or few 
salmon. 

Mr. Mackenzie makes a sort of 
loose or partial denial of this fact, by 
adducing the statement, that the 
Shin in Sutherlandshire, a valuable 
salmon river, contains so few gril- 
ses that they “are not calculated 
upon as part of the commercial 
produce.” But we have ascertained 
that this statement, so far as it is 
correct, is entirely explained away 
by the fact that the Shin river is 
fished, not by nets, but by a cruive, 
the hecks of which are of such width 
as to permit most of the grilse to 
pass. This, of course, accounts for 
the grilse forming a very small part 
of the commercial value of the river ; 
but it does not prove that few grilse 
frequent the river —on the contrary, 
they abound in much the usual 
proportion to the salmon, and as 
many as twenty have often been 
killed by a single rod in ‘one day. 
Besides, the fact, which we do not 
deny, that the proportion of grilse 
and salmon captured varies greatly 
in a comparison between different 
rivers, would not in the slightest 
invalidate Gur argument, nor estab- 
lish Mr. Mackenzie’s; because the 
proportion of captures of each kind 
is regulated not entirely by the 
numbers of each frequenting the 
river, but by various other circum- 
stances both artificial and natural. 
For instance, the net-fishing is vol- 
untarily stopped in some rivers be- 
fore the run of grilse has nearly 


ceased ; whilst in others, the fishing 
is carried on for six weeks later, or 
till after the conclusion of the run 
of grilse; and the difference ig 
great between different rivers and 
estuaries as to the natural facilities 
for capturing a fish which does not 
rest and loiter like the adult salmon, 
but rushes on, if Mr. Mackenzie will 
permit us the phrase, with the 
ardour of youth, and of youth, too, 
on its marriage-jaunt. But such 
cases do not destroy the fact that 
salmon and grilse are always either 
both, or neither, inhabitants of apy 
given river; and comparatively few 
of those cases even disturb the fact 
that they are found present in cer. 
tain proportions to each other, and 
just in such proportions as we might 
expect to find between the adoles- 
cents and the adults of the same 
species. 

Take next the test furnished by 
a comparison of season with season, 
instead of river with river. Mr, 
Mackenzie says, “It is a common 
remark amongst fishermen, that 
though the salmon fishery may be 
bad, still the grilse fishery may be 
productive; each fishery varying 
in quantity to correspond with the 
favourable or unfavourable season 
in which they were spawned — 
clearly showing two distinct fish- 
eries and nature of fish.” Not at 
all. The “common remark amongst 
fishermen,” the accuracy of. which 
we bave no motive to deny, does 
not necessarily imply two distinct 
kinds of fish; but, at least as pro- 
bably, different broods of the same 
fish, born in different years and 
representing different spawning 
seasons. Not only, however, is Mr. 
Mackenzie's fact as to grilse being 


sometimes abundant in years when | 


salmon are scarce, and vice versa, of 
no more’ value to him than to us; 
but if he had looked a little more 
closely, he would have been stag- 
gered to see how much of method 
there is in the relations which the 
supplies of each bear to the other, 
which method has apparently a great 
deal of meaning. It is a pretty 
general belief among old fishermes, 
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that a good grilse season is more 
than likely to be succeeded by a 
good salmon season in the year fol- 
lowing, and a bad grilse season by 
a bad salmon season; ard, though 
we are shy, on sich subjects, of the 
mere dicta of “ practical men,” who 
generally derive their data from a 
very narrow range of experience, 
and draw their inferences with no 
very enlightened regard to logical 
rales, yet on this point they could 
scarcely go far wrong; and we can 
adduce some authentic returns, 
which, in a very remarkable way, 
corroborate their belief and our ex- 
planation of the fact on which their 
belief is founded. The latest five 
ears for which we have returns of 
the take on the Tweed, show an 
annual average of slightly more 
than 9000 adult salmon, and of 
slightly less than 24,000 grilse. In 
1851, the first year of these five, 
the take of grilse was only 16,855, 
or about 2-3ds of the annual aver- 
age; and in the following season, 
1852, the take of salmon was only 
5808, bearing just about the same 
proportion—viz., 2-3ds—to. the an- 
nual average of salmon, as did the 
gtilse of the year preceding to the 
annual average of grilse. But in 
1852, grilse rose to nearly 29,000, 
considerably above the annual aver- 
age; and in 1853, salmon rose to 
9200, also considerably above the 
annual average of that period of 
five years. In 1853 there was a 
great take of grilse, 43,000, or con- 
siderably more than one-half above 
the average ; and in 1854, salmon 
reached 15,300, also more than 
one-half above the average. In 
1854 grilse declined to 16,739, 1-3d 
below the average; and in 1855 
salmon declined to 6239, also 1-3d 
below the average. In a word, the 
proportion which the grilse of any 
one year bore to the average number 
of grilse, is found by these tables to 
have been just about the proportion 
which the salmon of the following 
year bore to the average number of 
Salmon. These facts seem almost 
too neat and complete as evidence 
of our theory that the grilse of one 
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year are the salmon of subsequent 
years—not, indeed, that they “prove 
too mach,” but that they fit into 
our doctrine so exactly as almost 
to give them the appearance of 
having been made to measurement. 
But similar results are seen in a less 
regular and perfect form, in the 
less regular and perfect returns from 
other fisheries. Probably Mr. Macken- 
zie will hold them to be only coin- 
cidences; but he must also admit, 
that they are not only very remark- 
able, but for him exceedingly disagree- 
able, coincidences. 

The element of weight or size, 
which may be held to include that 
of growth, is very important; but 
Mr. Mackenzie so deals with it, that 
there is some difficulty in getting 
hold of him. He says: “ One 
simple and palpable fact, which any 
ordinary observer might have re- 
marked, is, that grilse in May weigh 
from three to five pounds; in July 
they are met with as large as from 
ten to twelve pounds; and instead 
of finding them in August and Sep- 
tember grown to the size of sixteen 
or twenty pounds, which would be 
but natural if they continued to 
grow to become salmon, they appa- 
rently begin to grow backwards; as 
in October we have them as small 


as we had them in May, not grow- 
ing one inch larger from that time 
till they return to the sea in March 


and April as kelts. If grilse 
grew to be salmon, and as rapidly 
as is generally supposed, we should 
have no grilse in October, but all 
salmon.” We have two accusa- 
tions against this passage ; the ideas 
are confased, and the allegations 
are upproved and improbable. In 
the first place, there is a confasion 
between the individual and the spe- 
cies. Mr. Mackenzie speaks as if 
the grilse that ascended in May 
were the same individual grilse that 
ascend in the later months of the 
year, and asks why the individual 
has not grown any in three months 
—whereas they are two different per- 
sons, of much about the samé age, 
in so far as they were born in the 
same year, the difference in their pe- 
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-tiods of ascent, arising mainly from 
the variety of circumstances that 
have shortened or prolonged their 
residence in the sea, the late comers 
being for the most part those who 
have remained longest, and con- 
sequently grown largest. In the 
second place, Mr. Mackenzie has 
strangely assumed that it is main- 
tained that grilse grow into salmon 
whilst in the fresh water ; whereas, 
what is maintained is, that, besides 
not growing in size in the river, 
grilse do not even begin to grow 
into salmon until they return to the 
sea; that they ascend as grilses, de- 
scend as grilse kelts, and after their 
return to the sea become salmon, 
and as such reappear in the rivers. 
Then, as to the facts, where is Mr. 
Mackenzie's evidence for saying that 
‘grilse are small in the beginning of 
the season, large in the middle, and 
small again at the close? He may 
be in possession of such evidence, 
but he has kept it to himself. We 
also have some evidence on the 


point, of which, in no expectation 
of gratitude, we shall give him the 


benefit. On a series of years, the 
average weight of the grilse cap- 
tured on the T'weed fisheries was— 
in the month of Jane, 3 lb. 11} oz. ; 
July, 4 lb. 5} oz.; August, 4 Ib. 15 
oz. ; September, 5 Ib, 124 0z.; Oc- 
tober, 6 Ib. 113 oz. These figures 
are refatatory of the statement that 
grilse diminish in weight towards 
the end of the season, though we 
are aware that it may, and some- 
times does happen, that there are 
great temporary variations, caused 
by the differences of seasons affect- 
ing the temperature of the atmos- 
phere and of the water; as, for in- 
stance, in a warm summer the grilse 
of July or August will be larger than 
in a cold summer. But the state- 
ment, even if correct, would not 
help Mr. Mackenzie, nor injure us. 
If it were true that grilse fluctuated 
in size during the season, and were 
even smallest in the latest months, 
the fact would prove nothing in 
favour of the fish being a distinct 
species, and nothing against, but 
rather something in favour of, their 
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being adolescent fish, born in one 
year, though with a difference of 
months as to birth, and of various 
circumstances as to growth. What 
we do see is, that (at least in the case 
of Tweed) grilse go on increasing 
gradually in size to the end of the 
fishing seasons; that increase, such 
as it is, being, we maintain, caused 
mainly by many of the late comers 
having had a more protracted resi- 
dence in the sea, where alone the 
migratory salmonide, subsequent to 
the infant stages, have any per 
tible growth. A different result is 
seen in the case of trouts, the ave- 
rage weights o6 which decrease dur. 
ing those summer months during 
which the young, or first-ascende 
of the species, add themselves to the 
older fish; a comparison between 
the two cofumns in respect of weight, 
as we have already seen in respect 
of number, showing just such differ- 
ences as would arise from one column 
comprising only old fish, and the other 
both old and young. 

But, besides showing that Mr. 
Mackenzie fails to make anything 
in his favour out of the facts as to 
weight and size, we show that, in at 
least two respects, those facts are 
dead against him. Ist, There is a 
great range between largest and 
smallest in salmon, and a very 
small range in grilse ; 2d, There are 
very few—roundly speaking, almost 
no—salmon of those weiglits which 
may be called the grilse weights. 
Taking even .monthly averages, 
which obviously can bring out very 
imperfectly the facts we speak of, 
the average weight of Tweed salmon 
in one month is 7 lb. 105 oz., and 
in another month 16 Ib. 2} oz. ; and 
everybody knows that there are com- 
paratively few salmon below the 
smaller of those monthly averages, 
and a great many above the larger 
—a fact corroborated by the month 
which shows the largest average 
weight showing the greatest average 
number, and by the month which 
shows the lowest average weight 
showing also by far the smallest | 
number. But we do not see this in 
grilse—the difference between the 
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smallest and the largest (excluding, 
of course, rare individual cases), be- 
ing seldom so much as 3 lb. hat 
we say is, that the wide range of 
size and weight in the case of salmon 
shows a wide range of ages and cir- 
cumstances, and that the compara- 
tively small range of size and weight 
in the grilse, we shall not say proves, 
but indicates, a very much narrower 
range of ages and circumstances. 
But as we are here open to the reply, 
such as it is, that the grilse may 
nevertheless be a distinct species, its 
narrower range of size being ac- 
counted for by its being in its adult 
stage a much smaller fish, we go on 
to the second point, and ask, Where 
are the salmon when they are of the 
weight of, say, 44 or 6 lb.? That 
salmon of ‘such weights are often 
got, is true; but it is also true that 
in proportion to the whole number, 
that is the weight at whieh by far 
the fewest are got—especially that 
many more are got much above than 
at or about those weights. There 
are fewest salmon of the weight of 
which there are most grilses. Now, 
as at some time or another every 
salmon must be of those weights, 
the presumption is that we ought to 
see many more of them than of the 
higher weights, which, in the main, 
signifies the greater ages—in short, 
if Mr. Mackenzie’s theory were cor- 
rect, we ought to see more salmon 
“of those small sizes than of the large 
sizes, just as in our Own species we 
see more youths than elderly people. 
Those youthful salmon do undoubt- 
edly exist. Mr. Mackenzie, if he 
hold to his theory, cannot tell us 
where they are. We point to the 
grilse, and say, there they are. 
On the point of appearance, Mr. 
Mackenzie possesses whatever advan- 
or disadvantage there is in the 
fact that the difference between a 
grilse and a salmon cannot be very 
easily described. There is, indeed, a 
gentleman in the west of Scotland, 
eminent in another walk, who has 
paid great attention to the subject, 
and especially has put himself in 
possession of all the clearness of 
view and expression obtainable from 
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practical persons who had exercised 
their powers of observation at the 
fisheries of their native Highlands ; 
yet though he has given many 
minute expositions of the subject 
to many friendly and deeply inter- 
ested audiences, it has been found 
that his views are somehow incap- 
able of transference and dissemina- 
tion. But what interest has Mr. 
Mackenzie in maintaining that there 
is no obvious or reliable distinction 
in appearance between a salmon and 
a grilse? Maintaining, as he does, 
that the two fish are different spe- 
cies, the more visible the distine- 
tion the better for his argument, and 
the worse for ours that they are 
the same fish. It is more easy to 
distinguish one variety from an- 
other, as a setter from a terrier, 
than the young from the old of the 
same variety, as a young terrier 
from an old one. But Mr. Mackenzie 
afterwards makes a_half-admission 
that there are visible differences. 
He says, “ Fishermen affirm” (and 
he doesn’t deny), “that a grilse has a 
at ed appearance than a salmon.” 

ell, that is quite enough for our pur- 
pose—and far too little for his. Phat 
is just about as much distinction as 
there is between a lamb and a sheep, 
or between a coe or a partridge of 
this season and its father or mother; 
and yet everybody who has ony So 
casion for the knowledge, does know 
the young from the old of birds and 
beasts, although, in very many 
cases, any attempt to describe the 
difference, in the absence of speci- 
mens, would be a much more com- 
plete failure than that of the learned 
expositor above alluded to, who has 
so unfruiffally laboured to make 
clear to intelligent audiences what 
Highland gillies see no difficulty 
about whatever. Mr. Mackenzie 
afterwards adds, “The only dis- 
tinction I could ever ascertain is 
that the tail-fin of a grilse tapers off 
to a finer edge than in the salmon.” 
Well, that may be rather a fine dis- 
tinction as between two species, but 
is broad enough for the distinction 
between an adolescent and an adult 
fish of the same variety, as between 
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the maiden and the mother. Then 
Mr, Mackenzie, as if aware that he 
had got upon slippery ground, tries 
to slide off with the remark that 
“this distinction is observable in 
the smolts also.” This*is quite a 
new statement, never heard of be- 
fore, and therefore the more im- 
peratively requiring that proof of 
-which it has as yet received none. 
Who has observed the distinction? 
—where is it recorded? Every 
schoolboy on the banks of the 
‘Tweed (where almost alone the 
salar and the erior are both found 
in plenty), knows at a glance the 
difference between the smolt of the 
salmon and of the bull-trout—the 
“black-fin” and the “ orange-fin.” 
But the knowledge of the alleged 
distinction between the smolt of 
the salmon and of the grilse, if not 
hitherto confined to Mr. Mackenzie, 
is a piece of useful knowledge cer- 
tainly not yet diffused. Mr. Macken- 
zie tries again—“ The absurdity of 
the theory consists in the assertion 
that the smolts of salmon, going 
down to the sea in company with 
the smolts of grilse, also return 
from the sea under the denomina- 
tion of grilse.” Where is the ab- 
surdity ? “There is just as much 
absurdity in supposing that the 
families of ewes who have never 
bred before, and of ewes who have 
often bred before, both appear under 
the denomination of lambs. 

A pretty strong point made by 
Mr. Mackenzie is the allegation, sup- 
ported by many appearances, but 
also contradicted by some facts, that 
salmon and grilse are never seen 
paired in connubial relations. This 
would be a powerful fact if estab- 
lished, for we do not see the young 
of any other species cohabiting only 
with the young, or the old only with 
the old. But then, in the case of 
animals in their wild and natural 
state, we have a very imperfect 
knowledge of their proceedings, 
especially in the breeding season of 
spring, when the fur or the plumage 
of old and young have in few cases 
much visible difference. Then sal- 
mou are migratory, and we do not 
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know the habits of migratory crea- 
tures in that respect, for instance of 
swallows. Further, though we must 
yield to Mr. Mackenzie the fact that 
whenever a pair of fish of the salmon 
kind are seen together on a spawn- 
ing bed, they are seen to be, with 
pose ae a rare exceptions, pretty 
much of the same size, yet in the 
water the eye is not capable of distin- 
gnishing in the case of two fish, say of 
seven or eight gpa whether both 
are salmon, both grilses, or one of 
each. Besides, the fact cuts both 
ways, as indicating that in the pro- 
cess of pairing, the choice is regu- 
lated mainly by considerations of 
size, not necessarily, nor probably, 
by the consideration as to whether 
any fish of the desired size is on its 
first ascent, or at some later stage of 
its career—whether maid or widow, 
bachelor or widower. All that we see 
really proves, not that salmon and 
grilse, but that large fish and small 
fish, have a dislike to form matrimo- 
nial relations with each other. Fin- 
ally, in the experimental ponds at 
Stormontfield, the ova of an adult fe- 
male salmon was impregnated with 
the milt of a male grilse, the ova fruc- 
tified, and the progeny were undis- 
tinguishable from those produced 
by two adult parents. This fact, 
indeed, we might have made both 
the first and the last of our repliey 
to the allegation that grilse and 


salmon do not breed together ; but 


as the point does not seem to have 
received very much attention at 
those admirable ponds, and as there 
is always a possibility of mistake 
in such experiments where not fre- 
quently repeated, the question could 
not fairly be held solved by one ex- 
periment, 

There is, however, one experiment 
which might settle, and we thought 
had settled the matter beyond all 
doubt — namely, the marking of 
grilse’ kelts on their descent, 
their capture on their reascent. Mr. 
Young of Invershin writes that he 
has often marked grilse, and that 
they have returned as salmon; Mr. 
Mackenzie says he has done so also, 
if not as often, with an opposite re- 
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sult, the fish returning as grilse, 
There have been many experiments 
conducted, by marking, on the 
Tweed; but these not having been 
conducted with any special reference 
to this particular point, the results 
are meagre almost to uselessness, 
There is no case et all in favour 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s theory, but there 
is only one in favour of ours. A 
grilse kelt of two pounds, marke 
on the 3lst March 1858 was cangh 
on the 2d August of the same year, 
as a salmon of eight pounds. Here 
again there is a possibility of a mis- 
take, and the matter really remains 
to be settled by experiment —if the 
Mackenzieites will obstinately refuse 
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to admit that it has been settled by 
the indirect evidence which has been. 
here brought in support of the 
popular understanding and_ belief. 
If that unbelieving sect do refuse to 
be satisfied, then they will, by their 
audacity, have unintentionally ren- 
dered the public the double service 
of getting the matter put to rest by 
practical demonstration, and of hav- 
ing called forth discussion.on q new 
pvint in a subject which seems tu 
possess the happy quality of being 
full of pleasant difficulties never to 
be settled, but to go on for ever 
supplying materials for erroneous 
pamphlets and for crushing maga- 
zine articles. 
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PART XII. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—HISTORY OF A CLEVER MAN—continued, 


“T nap bat a few pounds in my 
pocket,” continued Filusher, “ when 
we arrived in Manchester; for old 
John Brathwaite, though a careful 
man, had got into difficulties, by be- 
coming security for a neighbour, an 
act of imprudence which eventually 
absorbed the whole of his little pro- 
perty. He gave me, however, what 
he could afford, and that was all we 
had to depend on, until I could pro- 
cure bread for my family by my 
own exertions. I dared not incur 
the risk of losing my eyesight by 
again applying myself to engraving 
the only occupation which I had 
found really profitable; and I was 
ag little likely to succeed in gainiag 
admission to a counting-house in 
Manchester as I had been in Glas- 
gow. In all great cities there are 
hundreds of people able and willing 
for headwork who cannot find em- 
ployment—the mere artisan has a 
much better chance. For my part, 
sir, I sometimes think that this faet, 
Which is quite notorious, might be 





shaped into an argument against 
over - education which it would 
puzzle philanthropists to refute. You 
may over-educate a man — that is 
you may give him notions and tastes 
that are inconsistent with his calling 
and station in life—in short, you 
may spoil a good workman by mak- 
ing him a sorry philosopher and a 
still worse politician. If you were to 
instruct every adult in the country 
beyond a certain point, there would 
be a scarcity of ploughmen and me- 
chanics ; for let a man be once pos- 
sessed with the notion that he is 
mentally superior, or even equal to 
those who are above him in worldly 
station, and he will not rest satisfied 
until he has either forced his way 
upwards, or pulled the others down. 
That I take to be the explanation 
of most revolutionary movements. 
They are never originated, and sel- 
dom are countenanced, by the real 
working men; they are designed 
and carried into execution by schem- 
ing fellows whose education is not 
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of the highest kind, but who have 
been edacated beyond their sphere. 

“Tf I could have made shoes or 
hats, or applied myself to any kind 
of handicraft, I might have picked 
up @ living. Manual skilled labour 
can always obtain a price; but for 


intellectual labor there is much 


less demand. The business of the 
world is conducted by a few heads 
but many hands—a fact which 
the more ardent promoters of edu- 
cation either overlook or cannot 
be brought to comprehend. How- 
ever, I was not downhearted.. The 
editor of the newspaper in which I 
had made my unfortunate political 
debut had farnished me with creden- 
tials to the effect that I had suffered 
martyrdom, and been exposed to 
grievous affliction on account of my 
advocacy of the people’s cause—there- 
fore, that I was entitled to the sympa- 
thy and aid of all advanced liberals. 
I had been furnished with a list of 
gentlemen residing in Manchester, 
whose declared opinions brought 
them under that category, and I 
waited upon several; some, with 
gruff frankness, desired me to go 
about my business; others express- 
ed their sorrow for my wrongs, and 
the indignation which they felt to- 
wards my oppressors, but did not 
happen to know of any opening. A 
few hesitatingly put their hands into 
their pockets, and tendered me sums 
varying from half-a-crown to five 
shillings, which I declined to ac- 
cept, for I had not yet arrived at that 
stage of wretchedness when men are 
fain to clutch even at the poorest 
alms. And yet these were magoi- 
ficent master- manufacturers of al- 
most fabulous reputed wealth! This 
was a hard lesson, and somewhat 
shook my faith in the definition 
which I had adopted of the term 
‘Liberal;’ for I had been foolish 
enough to believe that political sym- 
pathy implied practical generosity, 
and that a poor fellow who had been 
turned out of house and home for 
advocating the cause of liberalism 
would be backed by the magnates of 
his party in his efforts to find em- 
ployment. I was not then aware 


that the only effective mode of deal- 
ing with such gentry is that resorted 
to by St. Dunstan when he caught 
up the red-hot pincers and took the 
devil by the nose. Radical editors 
—ay, and radical writers—are now 
quite alive to the utility of that pro- 
cess. They always take care it shall 
be known that they have the hot 
pincers in reserve; and, as moneyed 
men are sensitive of cuticle, the re- 
sult is a relaxation of the purse- 
strings, which, under ordinary cir. 
cumstances, it would be utterly in 
vain to expect. 

“The only man who manifested 
any real sympathy was an unfortu- 
nate being like myself, who, bred a 
surgeon, but unable to get practice, 
or to maintain himself till practice 
could come, had been forced to 
resort to all manner of shifts, and 
was now a hunter-up of accidents, 
and penny-a-liner for a Manchester 
paper. He was a good creature, 
though disappointment, and the late 
hours incidental to his occupation, 
had fostered an innate propensity 
for drinking, which he knew quite 
well would either kill or reduce him 
to idiocy in a few years. He prog- 
nosticated that as his fate. Socrates 
did not talk more rationally before 
he took the dose of hemlock. 

“*¢Plusher,’ he said to me once, 
when I” had been  remonstrating 
against his alcoholic tendencies, 
‘T don’t drink either for pleasure 
of the palate or for physical excite- 
ment—I drink for oblivion. So 
long as I retained a vestige of how 
that I might yet better my condi- 
tion, I refrained from the bottle; 
but now, when there is nothing be- 
fore me but wretchedness, and no- 
thing to look back upon but sorrow 
and disappointment, I am fain to 
drag myself into stupor. Don't 
speak more of it! The only com- 
fort is that I have no one to care 
for. I have long since ceased to 
struggle ; but you—my poor fellow! 
—have a wife and young children, 
and you cannot give up the contest. 
Look you here — it’s no use trying to 
get a situation as a clerk; you must 
make a bold push in another direc- 
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tion. Politics, you say, have pulled 
you down—well, then, try if politics 
will not set you on your feet again. 
There’s a great agitation getting up 
for the repeal of the corn-laws. The 
Manchester manufacturers are de- 
termined to carry that measure; for 
‘they think that if bread were cheap 
they could lower wages, and secure 
a larger amount of profit for them- 
selves. That's their true motive, 
but of course they don’t tell it to 
the working - classes. They have 
subscribed large sums for the pur- 
pose, as they say, of enlightening 
the public mind on the subject; 
which means that they want to get 
up a row, and bully the landowners 
into submission. They need lec- 
turers. You are smart enough, and 
doubtless can talk glibly — why not 
apply for an engagement in that 
line ?” 

“Democrat as I was, this advice 
did not altogether tally with my 
inclination; for, though I certainly 
did think that the corn-laws laid a 
grievous burden on the people, I 
saw clearly enough that selfishness 
was the mainspring of the move- 
ment, and I disliked the idea of 
hiring myself out as the tool of an 
unprincipled faction. But when 
want is staring a man in the face 
he cannot afford to be scrupulous. 
Hunger is a rare casuist, and recon- 
ciles us to many things from which 
well-fed morality would recoil. 

“T presented myself at the head 
office of the League, had an inter- 
view with the secretary, and ex- 
plained to him my wants and my 
wishes, 

“*A victim of persecution,’ he 
said, ‘denounced ‘by a bloated aris- 
tocracy —- trodden down by tyran- 
nical monopolists — hunted from a 
peaceful village home for attempting 
to ‘enlighten the benighted haw- 
backs and chawbacons! My friend, 
you are a monstrously fortanate 
fellow! These things will be the 
making of you, if you know how to 
go about it properly. You come 
jast in the nick of time, for I have 
orders to look out for an agricultu- 
ral victim, who can address a public 
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meeting, and 5 from his own 
experience of the oppression of the 
landlords. And so they turned you 
out of a nice ‘little farm, in which 
you had sunk all your capital in 
improvements, because you would 
not submit to an arbitrary doubling 
of the rent, eh ?” 

“*Not so, sir. I thought I had 
explained that I never rented any 
land.’ 

“*Pshaw, man! Surely you have 
& bad memory. Think again! Did 
not the landlord seize your furni- 
ture and cattle ?’ 

“Certainly not— for the best of 
all reasons, that I possessed neither 
the one nor the other.’ 

“«Then what’s the use of you? 
How the devil do you make your- 
self out to be a victim ?” 

“*T did not call myself by that 
name, sir. If I have been perse- 
cuted, it was for expressing strong 
political opinions; but, as regards 
property, 1 never experienced any 
personal wrong, and never came in 
contact with the landlords.’ 

“<«That’s a pity,’ said the Secre- 
tary, dryly. ‘So you're a Chartist, 
are you?’ 

“*T certainly desire to see the 
suffrage extended, and the working- 
men admitted to a larger share of 
political power.’ 

“* A laudable desire, doubtless. 
But hark ye, my friend --if you 
want to get employment from ue, 
you must keep the Charter in the 
background for the present. Le 
velling is a very pretty amusement ; 
but it’s our way to level upwards, 
aod we don’t want to have a mine 
sprang beneath our feet, What we 
say is, heave down the aristocracy! 
When that is done, it will be time 
enough for the capitalist and work- 
men to come to terms. I am sorry 
to say we have had a great deal of 
trouble with some men of your way 
of thinking. They are confoundedly, 
obstinate and impracticable, and 
cannot be brought to see that the 
working-man has no chance at all 
unless goes along with his em- 
loyer. That stands to reason. 
ow I tell you frankly, that if you 
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get a job from us, it can only be on 
the condition that you abstain from 
talking any nonsense about shorten- 
ing the hours of labour, inspection 
of factories, protecting infants, or 
the like, which is just playing into 
the hands of the common enemy. 
We want utterly to demolish the 
idea that the Tories have any re- 
gard for the labouring-classes or the 
poor. That’s our aim; but we have 
not succeeded as yet in getting the 
operatives to believe us. Now, the 
grand point for attack is the main- 
tenance of the corn-laws. All you 
have to do is to show that they were 
enacted by the aristocracy, for the 
purpose of enriching themselves and 
impoverishing the people; and any 
dunce can prove that, from the sta- 
tistics contained in the numerous 
pamphlets which we are distribut- 
ing by the ton, and which are sup- 
plied to all our lecturers. Free- 
trade, cheap food, and down with 
monopolies! ‘That's our text, and 
the text you must stick to if you 
wish to have employment here.’ 

“* Well, sir, I think I can preach 
from it without any violation of 
conscience.’ 

“* Conscience, my good fellow! I 
advise you, as a friend, not to cum- 
ber yourself with so troublesome an 
article. Conscience is a capital 
guardian for a full purse — nothing 
like it for staving off subscriptions ; 
but it is a decided obstacle when a 
man is in want of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. By the way, that sug- 
gests a very important question. 
Do you profess to know anything 
about the currency ?’ 

“* No, sir—lI really do not.’ 

“* Then thank heaven for your 
ignorance! It is a decided point 
in your favour. Now, as to your 
lecturing qualifications — what are 
they?’ 

“*T have been well educated;; 
and I have had an engagement on 
*the stage.’ 

“ * Under a fictitious name, I 
hope ; for we cannot adopt a cast- 
off comedian. We stand well with 
the dissenting interest, and respec- 
tability is our motto.’ 
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“ Having allayed the apprehen- 

sions of the secretary on that score, 
I was conducted to an inner room, 
where the triumvirs of the League 
were seated in council. There [ 
was subjected to a rigid examina- 
tion, which appeared to be on the 
whole satisfactory; for one of the 
gentlemen was pleased to say that 
he thought I should do well enough 
when I had read up the subject, 
and acquired some statistical infor- 
mation, for which an interval of 
two days, devoted to diligent study 
of the tracts, would be amply suffi. 
cient. On the third day I was to 
commence lecturing at a neighbour- 
ing town. Meanwhile I received a 
temporary supply of money; and 
the secretary was instructed to 
supervise some practical reforms in 
my habiliments, the condition of 
which, I must candidly admit, was 
not such as would have done credit 
to the vaunted respectability of the 
League. 
“ Well, sir, I made my first ap- 
pearance on a platform before an 
audience of operatives, who, I be 
lieve, were attracted rather from 
curiosity to hear a new lecturer 
than from any desire to gain in- 
struction. For a few minutes they 
were tolerably attentive, and even 
applauded a very fine apostrophe to 
bread, upon which I had expended 
the whole of my rhetorical accom- 
plishment. Bat when I descended 
from that altitude to the vale of 
humble figures, and began to wade 
through calculations, there arose 
an ominous hum and murmor, 
which soon deepened into a cla- 
mour, intermingled with cries of 
‘rot!’ ‘stuff!’ -gammon!’ and 
‘ cut it short!’ 

“¢ Pitch it in stronger, man!’ 
whispered the secretary, who was 
seated at my elbow. ‘Try them 
with the big loaf dodge!’ 

“ And, so urged, [ took from @ 
basket an enormous loaf, specially 
prepared for the occasion by a pa- 
triotic baker, which I elevated with 
both my hands, like Atlas balane-’ 
ing the globe. 

“*Men of England!’ I cried, 
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‘behold the untaxed loaf which is 
your birth-right !” 

“+My eyes! vot & whopper!’ 
cried the small sbrill voice of an 
urchin. And there was,a general 
roar of laughter, which deepened 
into a bray as I tabled the cereal 
monster, and placed beside it a little 
thing about the size of an orange, 
which we called the Protectionist’s 
loaf. 

“Tt was of no use—the trick was 
a stale one, and would not go down. 
In vain did I plead for a patient 
hearing. Let an andience once be- 
come riotous, or even frolicsome, 
and it is beyond the power of the 
most consummate orator again to 
rivet their attention. I was no 
orator, but merely a poor creature 
who had been engaged to spout in 
return for a certain number of shil- 
lings; and I found myself as help- 
less as a child on the back of a 
runaway steed. I grew dizzy and 
confused as I gazed upon the sea 
of grinning faces, lost the thread of 
my discourse, and wandered into 
the realms of nonsense. 

“*You had better give it up!’ 
whispered the secretary. 


“] was decidedly of the same* 


opinion; but 1 was resolute not to 
move until I had delivered the 
peroration, which I had got up with 
much care and committed to me- 
mory. It was framed on the De- 
mosthenic model, and, as nearly as 
I can remember, opened thus : 

“*Yes, tyrants of England! Ye 
who from your haughty ancestral 
palaces look down with scorn and 
contempt on the weltering masses 
of the poor! ye who sit at the riot- 
ous banquet and quaff the foaming 
wine-cup, while the children of the 
land are fain to moisten with their 
tears the stinted crust which your 
foul rapacity has curtailed! ye 
moral locusts, who devour every 
green thing, and cast a mildew on 
the wholesome harvest! ye chil- 
dren of Tophet and of perdition, 
tremble as I announce your doom! 
The hour is coming — yea, is at 
hand — when, in the grasp of an 
outraged people, you and your 
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shameful privileges — your wealth, 
your honours, and your rank —shall 
be crumpled up, as I crush this 
wretched scroll !’ 

“*Huzzay!’ cried the audience, 
electrified, it would seem, by this 
burst of unexpected and unadorned 
eloquence; and under cover of 
their plaudits, I made my bow 
and bolted from the platform. 

“The secretary had a cab in wait- 
ing for us, and I entered it with 
the full expectation of then and 
there receiving my .mittimus and 
discharge. But the representative 
of the League refrained from s 
and methodically lighted a cigar. 

“<*T fear, sir, said I, ‘that I 
have made a sad bungle of it?” 

“*By no means, replied the 
secretary, emitting a protracted whiff. 
‘You did very well indeed, con- 
sidering that it was a first appear- 
ance. That last touch about crump- 
ling up was really decidedly clever, 
far too good to be thrown away 
upon such a pitiful audience. It is 
one of those happy notions that may 
be repeated with great effect, and 
I'll take a note of it for the benefit 
of our crack orator.’ 

“*Then you do not consider this 
an utter failure?’ said I, much: re- 
lieved. . 

“*On the contrary, I regard it 
as @ signal success. You managed 
to make them hear you to the end; 
and you retired amidst applause. 
which is more than any other of 
our lecturers has been able to ac- 
complish. We know quite well -that 
it is up-hill work. Do you think 
that, if it were otherwise, the lead- 
ing men in Manchester would have 
come down so handsomely with the 
ready? Catch them! I am very 
well satisfied with you, Flusher, 
and I shall report accordingly. Bat, 
I say, don’t bother yourself about 
statistics. Fellows such as those you 
have been addressing are not calcu- 
lating machines; and they can’t fol- 
low you when you talk about exports 
and imports. Stick to the denun- 
ciation of the bloated aristocracy— 
that always tells, because we have 
a set of tale-writers in our pay, 
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whose business it is to represent 
the nobility and gentry and unre- 
deemed profligates and debauchees. 
I am not sure that our Saturday 
publications, which are extremely 
spicy, and regularly contain some in- 
teresting matter, such as the viola- 
tion of a poor man’s daughter by a 
peer, don’t help us better than any 
sound argument. And by the way, 
you ought to pitch into the bishops, 
That may not go down with the 
people, who have a kind of linger- 
ing superstition; but we must con- 
ciliate the . dissenters, who won't 
part with a shilling unless we 
pledge ourselves to abuse the 
Church.’ 

“ Conversing on such high themes, 
we reached Manchester; and next 
morning I had the pleasure of per: 
using this tribute to my talents in 
the columns of a newspaper of large 
circulation, and, as it boasted, of 
European renown. 

“* Antr- Corn-LAw Demonstra- 
TION AT SatrorD. UNPRECEDENT- 
ED Success! — Last night William 
Flasher, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in the literary and economic 
circles, delivered a lecture on the 
grand subject of the day to a 
crowded and enthusiastic audience. 
So great was the excitement caused 
by the announcement of Mr. Flusher’s 
appearance, that, although the meet- 
ing was held in the largest hall in 
Salford, many hundreds of persons 
could not obtain admission, but re- 
tired disappointed from the door. 
Mr.. Flusher’s style of address is 
particularly fascinating. He is mas- 
ter of a range, or, we should rather 
say, a fugue of singular extent, 
ranging from the highest flights of 
oratorial embellishment down to 
the simplest colloquial illustration. 
Before he had given utterance to 
three sentences, the audience evi- 
dently felt that they were listening 
to a man of consummate genius, 
who had not’ only studied his sub- 
ject deeply, but knew how to achieve 
the almost unavoidable tedium of a 

litical discourse, by the sheet- 
ightning of wit, humour, and sar- 
casm, and the scarcely less effective 
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glow of genuine pathos, and that 
unfeigned philanthropy which, to 
use the language of the poet, never 
fails to open the “sacred source of 
sympathetic tears!’ It is much to 
be regrefted that the aristocracy, 
many of whom, we aré persuaded— 
for it would be vuncharitable to 
place a worse construction on their 
conduct — have, through sheer ignor. 
ance, committed themselves to 4@ 
dangerous contest with the people, 
should neglect such opportunities 
of acquiring sound information and 
large and enlightened views as are 
afforded by the prelections of Mr, 
Flusher. But it is always thug 
History demonstrates, and even re- 
ligion proves, that the good seed 
must be scattered far and wide he- 
fore it can take root in the heart of 
those haughty classes, who seem to 
consider that this fair world was 
created for no other purpose than 
that of ministering to their selfish 
enjoyment and affording them the 
means of indulging in their guilty 
pleasures. Had we observed but 
one aristocrat amongst the multi- 
tude that last night was electri- 
fied by Mr. Flusber’s eloquence, we 
emight have entertained some hope 
for the order; for even the most 
callous, hardened, and unprincipled 
enemy of social progress must have 
felt a pang of shame and a thrill of 
terror as he listened to the vivid 
descriptions and tremendous de 
nunciations which the gifted gep- 
tleman poured forth, with an energy 
scarcely inferior to that of an an- 
cient prophet of Israel. Alas! not 
a single descendant of the rapacious 
Norman invaders deigned to mingle 
with the honest Saxon throng. We 
look forward with intense interest 
to Mr. Flusher’s next appearance.’ 

“So easy is the conquest of fame 
when one is backed by an unscra- 
pulous editor ! 

“For some time I prosecuted 
lecturing with tolerable success, 
though the pay could hardly be re- 
garded as a fair equivalent for my 
pains. But the doom was on me 
that I should never prosper in any 
undertaking. Intoxicated by ap 
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plause, which I sometimes did receive 
after I bad become more used to 
discoursing in public, I forgot the 


warning of the secretary, and began: 


to expatiate upon the rights of 
labour and the tyranny of capitalists. 
I found that I had struck the true 
chord, for the ‘cheering immediately 
became tumultuous; and, warming 
with my subject, 1 gave the mill- 
owners a conspicuous place in that 
Gehenna to which the nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and all other perse- 
cutors of the people were consigned. 
That finished me. I had an ovation, 
it is true; but next morning I re- 
ceived my dismissal, with an inti- 
mation that the League had no 
further occasion for my _ services. 
Worse than that, the editor who 
had praised me so highly put forth 
a leader, in which he hypocritically 
blamed the League for their care- 
lessness in the selection of agents ; 
and stated, though without men- 
tioning my name, that it bad just 
been discovered that one of their lec- 
turers was a person of bad moral 
character, whose prompt dismissal 
scarcely atoned for the blunder 
which had been committed in en- 
gaging him without due precauticn ! 
“Infuriated by this calumnious 
falsehood, I rushed to the office, in- 
tending to demand an explanation 
from the editor. I suppose that my 
agitation betrayed me; for I was 
shown into an apartment, where I 
was presently joined by a man, a 
veritable son of Anak, who bore a 
suspicious resemblance to a prize- 
fighter. With a charming frankness 
he informed me that he was the sub- 
editor, admitted that he had written 
the article in question (though I 
don’t believe the fellow was able to 
sign his name), and then asked me 
what I wanted? I demanded a 
retractation, at which he grinned, 
and requested to know if I was 
particularly anxious to be pitched 
out of the window! I do not think 
I am deficient in moral courage; 
but it would have been pure mad- 
ness for me to engage in a personal 
struggle with such an athletic mon- 
ster; so I contrived to swallow my 
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indignation and gained the street, 
rather thankful than otherwise that 
I had escaped without broken bones. 

“ Repudiated by the League, I 
next offered my services to the 
leaders: of the Chartists. Some of 
them, I believe, were perfectly 
sincere, devout believers in the re- 
volutionary creed which they had 
adopted; but they were miserably 
poor. That difficulty constantly 
stared themi in the face; for I am 
convinced that, if all their available 
means had been clubbed together, 
these would not have sufficed to 
equip a single regiment. The days 
of political unions, when money was 
surreptitiously supplied by Whig 
magnates, had long gone by; and 
voluntary contributions went a very 
short way to fill up the deficiency. 
They were willing enough to allow 
me to lecture under their auspices, 
taking my chance of remuneration 
through the primitive process of 
sending round the hat; but, alas! 
on examination the hat contained 
nothing bet the very basest metal, 
and that not in sufficient quantity 
to render it a cumbersome burden. 
Still I went on, with far more 
genuine zeal than I had felt when 
lecturing for the Leagues but I 
trod upon dangerous ground, for I 
was approaching the line which 
separated legitimate discussion from 
sedition. 

“T had no wish to be seditious, 
and I never was so foolish as to 
contemplate an appeal to physical 
force; but I was no lawyér, and it 
may be that my notions of what 
we called ‘a grand demonstration’ 
were not in accordance with the 
declared opinions of the jurists. 
But, in self-justitication, Jet me say 
that we had before us the example 
of the meetings at the time of the 
Reform Bill, when unbounded li- 
cence of speech, even threatening 
the sanctity of the throne, was not 
only tolerated, but countenanced, 
by a great political party ; and that 
more recently Daniel O'Connell 
had been allowed to hold in his 
hand the flag that would have been 
the signal for Irish insurrection, 
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the unfarling of which was openly 
avowed to be merely dependent 
upon opportunity. After such ex- 
amples, it is hard measure to seize 
upon a poor fellow for talking non- 
sense about a tyrant oligarchy. 

“T was a very poor snake, and 
my exhortations could not have 
made the people either worse or 
better affected than they were dis- 
posed to be. But I used as strong 
language as could be found in the 
vocabulary, and that was reported 
to the authorities. Most fortun- 
ately for me, a nobleman of con- 
servative opinions, Lord Winder- 
mere, who was on the commission 
of the peace, heard of this, and 
managed so that I was brought be- 
fore him for examination. I en- 
tered the room with the proud de- 
meanour of a patriot resolute for 
prison and chains; but I was rather 
staggered by the benign appearance 
of the earl, who looked the very 
reverse of a tyrant. I had prepared 
myself to undergo an ordeal not 
much less formidable than that of 
' the Inquisition; and as I still re- 
tained something of the histrionic 
leaven, I had meditated a defiant 
speech, to be delivered after the 
manner of Pierre in Venice Pre- 
served. But I had no opportunity 
of desiring the officer to conduct 
me to my dungeon and my straw. 
The earl simply referred to the in- 
formations before him, pointed out 
to me the extreme hazard of in- 
dulging, in such inflammatory dis- 
course, warned me against a repe- 
tition of such conduct, and then 
intimated that he did not consider 
himself bound, as a magistrate, to 
order any farther proceedings. 

“* But, Mr. Flusher,’ said he, ‘I 
should like to have a word or two 
with you in private. You appear 
to be a mun of more than average 
inteliigence— how is it that you 
have contracted such a bitter feeling 
against those whom you call the 
aristocracy? Has any man wronged 
you or oppressed you, or can you 
complain of having received in- 
justice? You talk, 1 observe, about 
privileges, as if the British nobility 


had seignorial rights or special ex. 
emptions, which you must be aware 
is not’ the case. As to taxation, 
that is the function of the Honse 
of Commons, the direct representa- 
tives of the people; and the Peers, 
through immemorial usage, are 
forbidden to interfere. You will 
oblige me much by stating what it 
is that you charge against us. For 
my own part, I declare as a Chris- 
tian that my conscience is void of 
offence--in so far as any mortal dare 
use the term—towards those who 
are my brethren, the labouring mel, 
of England.’ 

“T must confess, sir, that I never 
felt so utterly small as I did at that 
moment. I tried to recollect what 
were the special offences of the 
aristocracy; but, for the life of me, 
I could not hit upon one to jastify 
the general obloqay. - However, it 
would not do to give in all at once, 
so I muttered something about the 
corn-laws and poaching. 

“* Well,’ said the earl; ‘the corn- 
law question is one which undoubt- 
edly will admit of argument. If 
those laws could be abrogated or 
modified without causing a great 
amount of distress amongst a large 
and important class of the com- 
munity, I for one would willingly 
agree to the alteration. But surely 
you are aware, my friend, that the 
question is surrounded with many 
difficulties, and that there are seri- 
ous differences of opinion amongst 
those who profess to have studied 
it with the deepest attention. That 
being the case, it seems to me that 
unless you are prepared to assert 
the infallibility of your own jadg- 
ment— which nobody in Europe 
now pretends to do, except that 
respectable old gentleman the Pope 
—you should be lenient to persons 
whose mental vision does not cor- 
respond with your own. It may be 
a misfortune to a man to be short 
sighted, but you can hardly charge 
it against him as a crime. As w 
poaching—do you not hold the doc- 
trine that an “oglishman’s house 
is his castle ?’ 

“* Certainly, my lord.’ 
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«“*Well—that is so, simply be- 
cause it is his own possession, 
What constitutes the difference be- 
tween land and houses? I can see 
none. The peasant is entitled to 
prevent the peer from trampling 
through his cabbage garden, and 
the law will rigorously enforce that 
right —is not the peer entitled, in 
like manner, to say that no one 
shall encroach on his preserve? 
The game-laws, you think, make 
criminals—so they do; “but so do 
all laws enacted for the safety of 
property. My friend, did it ever 
occur to you that, if the property of 
the rich is not respected or defend- 
ed, that of the poor stands in yet 
more imminent peril ? 

“‘Tt would not become me, my 
Jord,’ I said, ‘to presume to argue 
the subject with you.’ 

“«Why not?’ said Lord Winder- 
mere—‘I want to know why you 
have been holding me up, in com- 
mon with other men of my position, 
to popular indignation. Say your 
worst, for I assure you you have 
nothing to apprehend in  conse- 
quence. It is not difficult to see 
that the two instances you have 
stated are not the real reasons for 
lavishing so much abuse upon the 
aristocracy—which term, remember, 
includes a great number of English- 
men who bear no titles of honour. 
The distinguishing feature of the 
British nobility is, that it is con- 
stantly recruited and sustained from 
the ranks of the people; and it isa 
downright falsehood to call that 
order the representatives of the 
usurping Normans. As for usurpa- 
tion, if you go far enough back 
you will find that the Saxons were 
themselves usurpers; but that is 
mere rubbish. My own grandfather 
was a banker in a country town—a 
thrifty man who boasted of no pedi- 
gree; and I certainly am not an- 
swerable for any of the heraldic 
legends which have emanated from 
the College of Arms. My ancestors, 
at a comparatively recent period— 
which, I doubt not, provokes a 
sneer from many a long-descended 
English and Scottish esquire — be- 
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came wealthy through honourable 
exertion, were ennobled, and carried 
to the House of Peers that attach- 
ment to the people, of which they 
were the fitting representatives, 
Now, Mr. Flusher, setting minor 
considerations aside, can you urge 
any objection to a constitution such 
as ours ?’ 

“*My lord,” I replied, ‘ admit- 
ting the truth of much that you have 
said, I would ask whether the glar- 
ing social inequalities which we 
everywhere behold do not furnish 
conclusive proof of one-sided and 
partial legislation ?” 

“* Alas!’ daid the earl, ‘is that 
all you have to urge? Can you find 
no more forcible argument than the 
unequal distribution of property? 
Nay, then, your case is a desperate 
one indeed, for you are objecting, 
not to the work of man, but to the 
will of God. You think it a hard- 
ship that one man should be doom- 
ed to labour whilst another can 
take his ease. Is it the labour you 
complain of? Think for a moment, 
and you must see that, without 
labour, society would retrograde, 
and mankind again become a race 
of sordid savages. Through labour, 
fields are cultivated, cities reared, 
mines explored, and the industrial 
arts brought to perfection. The uni- 
versal cessation of labour, even for 
a single month, would be more 
severely felt than if the land were 
scourged by famine or overrun by® 
an invading army. And what is it 
that sustains labour?—TI will tell 
you. It is that very surplus wealth 
or capital which it would seem you 
grudge to others. You talk of the 
splendid palaces of the rich and the 
miserable huts of the poor. You 
contrast loxury with indigence: 
did you never reflect at what a cost 
those palaces are built, by what a 
liberal expenditure that same lux- 
ury is maintained? Without wealth, 
labour would sicken and decay, and 
this fair and flourishing reali 
would be degraded to a colony of 
paupers.’ 

“*That is your view, my lord, 
not mine,’ I replied, doggedly: for 
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though I felt the force of what Lord 
Windermere said, I did not choose 
to read my recantation. 

“«Then,’ said the earl, ‘I need 
pursue the subject no farther. It 
is with great pain that I find a man 
of your apparent intelligence so 
wedded to dangerous opinions, the 
more so because you have expressed 
no kind of desire to abandon your 
present occupation. Had it been 
otherwise, I should gladly have tried 
to assist you, for I know very well 
that misfortune, to which all men 
are liable, engenders discontent, and 
is the fruitful mother of railing; 
but for a determined agitator I have 
no sympathy. You may now go, sir ; 
but, for your own sake, I advise you 
to remember my warning.’ 

“T  jhave sometimes wondered 
whether Lucifer could ever have 
been brought to acknowledge that 
he was in the wrong! I think not; 
for Pride, that most potent yet 
insensate passion, common alike to 
men and demons, would have for- 
bidden him to give way. And pride 
had then the mastery over me. So 
I went out apparently defiant; but, 
in reality, so much impressed by 
the earl’s discourse, that I resolved 
seriously to consider whether my 
political views were not based upon 
a total misconception of the duties 
of society and the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of men. The more I pondered, 
the more I became convinced that I 
had committed a gigantic blunder. 
It is strange how, at such times, 
old recollections come to our aid; 
for somehow or other, those long- 
forgotten words of the Church Cate- 
chism forced themselves upon my 
mind—‘ Not to covet or desire other 
men’s goods; but to learn and la- 
bour truly to get mine own living, 
and to do my duty in that state of 
life unto which it shall please God 
to call me.’ A holy lesson, from 
which the man, may profit even 
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more than the child Had I go 
done my duty? I could not ap. 
swer in the affirmative; and from 
that hour I abandoned the occupa. 
tion of a Chartist lecturer. 

“But I have already, sir, ocen- 
pied far too much of your time. It 
would be tedious to tell you of all 
the shifts and devices to which | 
was forced to resort in order to 
keep my family from starving. [| 
came to London in the hope of 
getting s@me employment as an 
engraver - draughtsman ; but I failed, 
mainly owing to my beggarly ap. 
pearance, which offended _respect- 
able tradesmen. One offer, indeed, 
was made to me, which in my 
ruined condition was tempting; bat 
I refused it, because it was evi- 
dently associated with crime. And 
now, sir, you have the whole of my 
story, at least as much of it as is 
worth narrating. I might call it 
the experiences of a man who has 
missed his way in the world.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Flusher,” said 
I, “that I have listened to your 
story with the utmost interest. I 
wish that other men would be as 
candid as you are; for if that were 
the case, the way would be greatly 
smoothed, towards the solution of 
some difficult social problems. Mean- 
while, our object must be to get you 
some profitable employment, I 
hope I shall be able to accomplish 
that through a friend who is con- 
nected with railway business; for I 
hear there is a demand for draughts- 
men, and I am persuaded that you 
will work with diligence.” 

And, in effect, I did so interest 
honest Davie Osett in Flusher’s be- 
half, that in a day or two after- 
wards he procured him as many 
jobs as would maintain his family 
for a year; railway companies then 
having received no practical lessons 
as to the observance of a strict 
economy. 


CHAPTER XL,—PARENTAL DESPOTISM. 


Carlton was as good as his word. 
To the home-circle of the Stanhopes 





I was admitted on the footing of an 
intimate friend; and there I 
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several times the opportunity, so much 
coveted, of conversing with Mary 
Beaton. 

I shall not attempt to relate how, 
day by day, the tie between us gra- 
dually was closer drawn, until I 
knew that I was no longer indif- 
ferent to her, whilst my worship 
had deepened into adoration. What 
true lover could ever chronicle the 
words, the smiles, the looks that 
gave him hope? As in the garden 
of the blest, where the happy hours 
roll away without leaving trace of 
their passage, because they are so 
purely happy, I gave myself up to the 
transport of the moment, and forgot, 
or tried to forget, that there were yet 
trials to be endured. 

Whether from contempt, or from 
a consciousness that he had com- 
promised his dignity by allowing 
his passion to overpower his reason, 
I know not; but so it was that Mr, 
Beaton had not mentioned my name 
to his daughter, though she, of 
course, was made aware by Amy 
Stanhope that there had been a 
serious quarrel. This was so far a 
restraint that it prevented me from 
making a broad declaration of my 
feelings, which, under the circum- 
stances, I thought would be hardly 
honourable—indeed, I felt assured 
that Mary, whose sense of duty was 
strong, would never enter into any 
engagement without the knowledge 
of her father. Probably I should 
have seen less of her than I did had 
her home been a happy one; but 
wealth, either real or apparent, gives 
no exemption from misery, and can- 
not make up for the want of tender 
cherishing and the glow of natural 
affection. Mr. Beaton had never 
been what the world calls a domes- 
tic man. Immersed in_ business, 
commercial and itical, he consi- 
dered that he was amply discharging 
his duty to his daughter by giving 
her every means of instruction which 
money could procure. He was not 
blind to her great accomplishments, 
but he was proud of it only as 
something which was the result of 
his lavish outlay. He was one of 
those unhappy men who hold, with 
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the followers of the Prophet of 
Medina, that females are, in every 
respect, vastly inferior to the Jords 
of the creation, and that, though it 
might not be wise openly to pro- 
claim the doctrine, they are vir- 
tually to be considered as chattels, 
and may be included in the house- 
hold inventory. I have often mused 
bow a heresy, 80 opposed to natural 
yearnings, Christian teaching, and 
Gothic chivalry, should be by no 
means singular or uncommon in a 
country such as ours; and I think 
it is explained by the fact, that the 
men who hold it have, almost without 
exception, made unhappy marriages. 
Not having cared for their wives, 
they care still less for their daugh- 
ters. There is a link wanting in 
the chain of affection. A fond hus- 
band recognises, or tries to discover, 
in his budding girl the image of 
his living or departed wife; and he 
sees again renewed the charms which 
long ago had won his admiration. 
He loves her because he loved her 
mother, and because she is the 
pledge of a holy and a happy union. 
Bat of an unhappy marriage, the 
daughter is an unfortunate memento. 
Her face recalls the eidolon of the 
neglected woman; and that, care- 
lessly regarded at first, and after- 
wards often loathed, is terrible to 
the selfish man, who, let him try to 
excuse himself to himself as he best 
can, has always the humiliating 
conviction that he has been acting 
the part either of a tyrant or a hypo- 
crite. And so the father does not 
love his child with that absorbing 
affection which demands the most 
devoted return. 

Richard Beaton had married a 
wife for whom he did not care a 
straw. In fact, it is absurd to say 
that he married a wife—he mar- 
ried twenty thousand pounds, sad- 
dled with a female encumbrance ; 
and, instead of cultivating affection, 
he cultivated wealth and 
It is quite possible that Mrs. Beaton 
might not have been a tner of 
congenial tastes; but such matters 
ought to be considered before the 
alliance is concluded. This, at least, 
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is certain, that she brought to him 
the capital which thereafter he 
enormously improved, and enabled 
him thereby to prosecute his schemes 
of ambition. Neglected and, de- 
spised—virtually a widow, yet with 
no fond memories to console her— 
the poor woman pined and died; 
nor did the husband indulge in 
any exorbitant grief, seeing that the 
money, which was the motive for 
the marriage, was not buried along 
with her. He did not look out for 
a new alliance, matrimony not be- 
ing an indispensable requisite for a 
man of his tastes and temperament ; 
but as it was necessary that some 
one should be placed at the head of 
his establishment and do the hon- 
ours of his table—for he knew well 
that ostentatious hospitality is a 
sure way towards success—he se- 
lected his sister, Mrs. Walton, who 
had been left in poor circumstances, 
but who was nevertheless a shrewd, 
scheming, and ambitious woman, 
to fill that post, and to her he com- 
mitted the charge of his household 
and the education of his daughter. 
Mrs. Walton was quite ready to un- 
dertake the first duty, but the second 
she resolved to perform by depnty; 
for, being childless herself, and never 
having entertained any sisterly af- 
fection for the deceased Mrs. Beaton, 
she cared little for the orphan girl, 
who was committed to the custody 
of a governess. Fortunately for 
Mary, the lady who was engaged in 
that capacity was a person of bigh 
principle, enlarged understanding, 
and warm affections. She watched 
over the child with unremitting 
care, teaching her those lessons 
which cannot be taught too early— 
of self-denial, control of temper, 
sympathy for the distressed, and 
reliance on the will of God—that 
mould, influence, and sanctify the 
future character. And so little Mary 


grew up, like a pure and spotless 
lily, though reared amidst the heat 
and throng of a crowded and noisy 
mansion. 

Neither her father nor her aunt 
interfered with her education so 
long as she was merely a girl. 


But 
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when years rolled on, and the time 
drew nigh when she might be in- 
troduced to society, Richard Beaton 
bethought him that the very quiet 
and unassuming governess, who had 
such influence over his daughter, 
might not be the most competent 
person to fit her for her entry into 
the fashionable world; and, after 
many colloquies with his sister, it 
was deemed expedient that Miss 
Russell should be requested to re- 
tire, which is the polite form of a 
dismissal. Nevertheless, Mr. Beaton, 
who was by no means stingy, what- 
ever might be his other faults, tried 
to make this intimation as little ob- 
noxious as it could be by the settle- 
ment of a life-annuity upon the 
lady, “in respect of her invaluable 
services ;” but that did not lessen 
the pain, and even agony, of the 
separation. Miss Russell, during 
the long period that she had re- 
sided in the Beaton family, had 
formed a perfectly accurate esti- 
mate of the characters of the father 
and the aunt, and she was terrified 
lest their practised art ard habitual 
dissimulation might taint the can- 
dour of her pupil. But the fear 
was groundless. The old adage of 
“Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,” is the 
acme of human, or rather inspired 
wisdom ; but we are not all agreed 
as to the training. Too often we 
restrict it to such accomplishments 
and arts as are useful only for the 
promotion of temporal interests, 
forgetful that the time of our s0- 
journ upon earth is but limited, and 
that we are also the heirs of immor- 
tality. But here the seed had fallen 
upon good ground, and neither briars 
nor thorns were permitted to spring 
up and prevent it from coming to 
maturity. ‘ 

I have already said that from her 
very first introduction to society 
Miss Beaton was courted and ad- 
mired. Numerous were the dow- 
agers who, in their maternal zeal 
for the advancement of their dar- 
ling Edwards and. Alfreds, offered 
to chaperon her to the gaieties of 
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London, much to the contentment 
of Mrs. Walton, who, though proud 
of doing the honours of Mr. Beaton’s 
mansion, was yet fond of her ease, 
and did not relish the idea of re- 
ceiving a smaller share of attention 
than her young and beautiful niece. 
But all the arts of the wily diplo- 
matists of fashion were in vain. No 
Edward nor Alfred, though they 
tried to charm never so nicely, could 
make an impression on Miss Beat- 
on’s heart; and then it was whis- 
pered that, with all her apparent 
frankness and simplicity, Mary 
Beaton was a clever designing 
girl, who knew perfectly well what 
she was about, and would enter into 
no alliance which did not procure 
for her high rank in exchange for 
her abundant gold. That rumour 
received corroboration when Lord 
Pentland formally appeared as her 
suitor, and absolutely haunted her 
like a shadow. Of all the young 
men who had paid attention to his 
daughter, Pentland was the one 
whom’ Richard Beaton favoured. 
He never for a moment thought of 
ascertaining what Mary’s wishes 
might be; nor did he study the 
character of the young earl for the 
purpose of assuring himself that her 
happiness would be safe in his cus- 
tody. The truth is, that he re- 
garded all young men of fashion 
with a certain cynical contempt, es- 
teeming them of little real use in 
the practical business of life, and 
not much more intelligent than the 
wax figures which used to adorn 
the windows of the hairdresser. 
He had not much belief in youth- 
fal talent — none at all in youthfal 
capacity. Had Lord Pentland been 
a private gentleman, Beaton would 
not even have noticed him; but he 
was an important person as the in- 
heritor of a ducal title. Possibly 
he might have hesitated had the 
general report declared Pentland to 
be a profligate; but as there was no 
such charge, he did not trouble him- 
self with minute inquiries. 

He and Mrs. Walton had made up 
their minds that Mary was to be 
the bride of Lord Pentland, and 
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they acted on that persuasion. Never 
had suitor so many opportunities of 
declaring himself; but still Pent- 
land, though constantly in attend- 
ance, did vot propose. Mrs. Walton 
was greatly perplexed. The earl, 
though formal and precise, was not 
shy; and, had it suited his purpose, 
would have declared himself with 
as much deliberation as if he were 
bargaining for a pair of gloves, 
Could it arise from the perversity of 
the girl? She resolved to watch; 
but she could see nothing in Mary’s 
demeanour towards Lord. Pentland 
differing from that which she used 
to other young men who surrounded 
her. If she did not encourage his 
advances, certainly she did not shun 
them. This appeared to the good 
lady rather a favourable symptom ; 
whereas, had she known anything 
of the manifestations of love, she 
would have drawn quite the con- 
trary inference ; for, of all tokens, a 
tranquil indifference is the least 
encouraging to a lover. However, 
that did not weigh upon the mind 
of Pentland, who did not even con- 
template the possibility of a refusal. 
He saw quite plainly that old 
Beaton was anxious for the alliance 
—nay, that he had set his heart 
upon it; but that assurance, which 
would have stimulated a more 
ardent lover, was the very cause 
of Pentland’s backwardness.) He 
thought that, having the game ia 
his own hand, he need be in no 
hurry to play out the cards; and 
also that he might command more 
immediately advantageous terms, in 
the way of settlements, by stimulat- 
ing the merchant through delay. 
Moreover, being an exceedingly pru- 
dent young man—for which he de- 
served credit, improvidence having 
been the ruin of his house—he was 
resolute: to ascertain before commit- 
ting himself irretrievably, whether 
Beaton was actually that Croesus 
which he was thought to be by 
popular report. Oarlton had not 
done full justice“to Lord Pentland’s 
intellect. He was no fool, but a pro- 
found calculator. Family misfortune 
had made him circumspect. He was 
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resolved to take nothing on trust ; 
and the profusion which was the 
characteristic feature of Mr. Beaton’s 
establishment was so far from pre- 
venting his suspicions, that it abso- 
lutely led him to suspect. He had 
heard or read of Law of Lauriston, 
and other superlative blowers of 
bubbles—of French financiers, whose 
revenues were computed as equal to 
those of a minor sovereignty, but 
who had collapsed. like exhausted 
balloons—of speculators who, in one 
week, might have bragged a prince, 
and in the next could not com- 
mand silver enough to purchase a 
decent meal. Had there been a 
living Elwes, with a daughter, Pent- 
land would have made appliance 
there. But the breed of absolute 
misers is wellnigh extinct. In our 
day it seems to be an axiom, though 
I dispute its soundness, that lavish 
expenditure can be made more pro- 
fitable than prudent saving. Hence 
the splendid additions to the Gazette, 
of which each week contributes its 
quota, and the jolly confessions of 
humorous bankrupts, exciting roars 
of laughter, in which, I suspect, the 
creditors rarely join. No doubt, 
as he was perfectly heart-whole, and 
had only one thing, which was his 
title, to barter in exchange for 
wealth, Lord Pentland was entitled 
to use every possible precaution. 

At length Mr. Beaton, who was 
not blessed with a large stock of 
patience, determined to bring the 
matter to a crisis, by the short and 
suromary method of demanding of 
the earl what were his intentions. 
I understand. that this duty, which 
sometimes mast be performed in or- 
der to bring danglers to their senses, 
is usually undertaken by the female 
head of the house, as having more 
tact and temper, and withal more 
persuasive powers, than the irascible 
sire, who may nevertheless be called 
in as dernier ressort in case of undue 
hesitation. Mrs. Walton, who was a 
woman of spirit, stood up for her 
prerogative, and ihsisted that she 
was the proper persor to bring Lord 
Pentland to book. But it occurred 
to her, which it had not done to Mr. 


Beaton, that, in the first instance, it 
would be proper to sound Mary’s 
inclination—not that she anticipated 
apy decided opposition, but for the 
purpose of providing against any 
— difficulty or delay ; for Mr, 

eaton was at great pains to impress 
upon her the necessity of getting 
the affair over as soon as possible, 
if the match was to take place at 
all. Mr. Beaton pooh-poohed - the 
notion as a piece of absolute super- 
erogation, swearing—for the respect- 
able gentleman could sometimes 
swear quite as lastily as a drill- 
sergeant—that he should like to see 
a child of bis venture to thwart his 
wishes. “You are unreasonable, 
brother,” said Mrs. Walton, “and 
ou do not understand our sex, 

omen are easily led, but they do 
not like to be driven. Mary is a 
fine girl, but she inherits the Beaton 
blood, and I think you will allow 
that our family were never famous 
for yielding their opinions. If you 
try to coerce her, you will fail, or at 
all events create a vast deal of un- 
necessary trouble. Leave the man- 
agement of the affair to me. I have 
your interest deeply at heart. I 
know your wishes, and I shall do 
everything that woman can to see 
that they are fulfilled.” 

The debate terminated, as usual, 
by the lord of the creation giving 
way; and Mrs. Walton, who was a 
sort of Machiavelli in petticoats, 
began the delicate office of ascer- 
taining the state of the affections 
of her niece. To her surprise and 
dismay, Mary avowed her total in- 
difference to Lord Pentland, and 
even ridiculed the notion that he 
meant to honour her by a proposal. 

‘“‘T assure you, aunt,” she said, 
“that he has never spoken a single 
word to me, which, by any effort of 
imagination, I could construe into 
love-making. He is a most precise 
young map, who seems to admire 
nothing but his gloves, which he is 
perpetually surveying, to the exclu- 
sion of any of those glances that 
novelists refer to as symptoms of 
the tender passion. No—no! my 
true lover is Mr. Linklater, who 
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stares at me with afflicting con- 
stancy, and sighs as if he had the 
asthma. I'll tell you why Lord 
Pentland “follows me. He thinks 
it may be of use to him that the 
idea. should go abroad that he is 
intimate with papa; and he has no 
objection to the good dinners with 
which you so frequently indulge 
him.” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Wal- 
ton, “I must really tell you that 
you are labouring under a great 
misconception. Lord Pentland’s at- 
tentions to you have been so very 
marked, that all London talks of 
him as your suitor; and he is actu- 
ally so compromised that he could 
not in honour draw back, which, I 
am sure, he has not the least inten- 
tion of doing, without an explana- 
tion.” 

“T certainly,” replied Miss Bea- 
ton, “neither expect nor would ac- 
cept an explanation from a man for 
whom I have no regard. If, in your 
view, matters have gone so far as to 
raise a rumour, of which I was 
unconscious, and now hear with as- 
tonishment—for I have never given 
any encouragement to Lord Pent- 
land—the remedy is simple. Ab- 
stain from inviting him to this 
house, and. you will have no further 
trouble.” 

“Yes, Mary; but at what a sacri- 
fice? Do you not perceive, my 
sweet child, that you also are com- 
promised? If Lord: Pentland should 
draw back without making you an 
offer, will not the world say that 
you have been slighted, and your af- 
fections trifled with ?” 

“The world, aunt,’ replied Miss 
Beaton, “may say what it pleases. 
I have yet to learn that the opinion, 
or rather the gossip, of the world 
ought to influence our actions; and 
from what I have seen of London 
society, I certainly shall not bow to 
no judgment of any such tribu- 
nal,” 

“My love!” said Mrs. Walton, in 
her most insinuating tones; “ you 
are very young, and perhaps you 
do not yet comprehend the impor- 
tance of that opinion which you 
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rather rashly despise. In this coun- 
try we are all slaves to public opi- 
nion. Even the Queen on the 
throne must bend before it — how 
then can a simple maiden escape? 
It is impossible to evade the fact. 
Lord Pentland has paid you marked 
attention; and I, who have not 
been an unattentive observer, can- 
not say that you have met his ad- 
vances with that coldness which is 
understood to convey a hint that 
farther courtship would be unac- 
ceptable. We cannot read hearts — 
we can only judge from tokens. 
Now it is quite evident to me that 
Lord Pentland loves you. His per 
son is agreeable—there is nothing 
against his character or his morals, 
and the woman whom he weds 
will become a British duchess, than 
which theré is no superior rank 
short of absolute royalty. Mary 
Beaton! all that is ready for your 
acceptance. Poverty you have not 
to dread, for your father can bestow 
upon you an enormous - fortune. 
You will take rank with the highest, 
the _proudest, and best descended 
peers of Europe, as you are entitled 
to do; for the mere name and cog- 
nisance of Beaton is a sufficient 
certificate; and you will have the 
glory of raising a family, fallen by 
misfortune, to a position higher 
than that which it occupied nearly 
three centuries ago.” 

“ And what is Lord Pentland or 
his family to me, that I should 
make a sacrifice of myself?” replied 
Miss Beaton. “Deaf aunt, you 
know me very little indeed if you 
think that I either covet or envy 
rank, which is to those who are 
forced to bear it a heavy load, and 
sometimes a great misfortune. I 
have no wish to be a duchess. It 
would make me blush with shame 
to be pointed at as the city heiress 
who took the hand of an impover- 
ished nobleman for a title in ex- 
change for her gold. And to marry 
without love, without affection, 
without even cold esteem! The 
thought is monstrous. Aunt, let us 
drop the subject. Even to speak of 
such a thing is degradation, and 
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creates within me a feeling which I 
cannot express.” . 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, Mary, you must 
control your feelings, and submit to 
listen to me,” said Mrs. Walton. “I 
do not speak without authority —I 
speak in the name of one whom 
you are bound by the laws of God 
and man to reverence and obey. It 
is your father’s will that you should 


accept of Lord Pentland as your hus- 


band.” 

“Tt cannot be!” cried Miss Bea- 
ton; “I will not believe it! My 
father order me to do a thing from 
which my mind recoils with abhor- 
rence! Dear aunt! say this is a 
device of your own—say that my 
father never uttered such a word— 
and I will forgive you the pang 
which you have inflicted !” 

“T cannot say so, Mary, because 
I then would be telling you a false- 
hood. It is by his desire that I 
have spoken to you to-day; and I 
undertook the duty the more readily 
because I was fearful of the conse- 
quences which would follow direct 
opposition to his will. Your father, 
Mary —I need not mince the mat- 
ter —has a violent temper, and will 
not brook contradiction. He loves 
ou well, for you are his only 
child, and hitherto have been an 
obedient one; but if you thwart 
him the explosion of his wrath 
will be terrible. So, my dear child, 
be persuaded, and listen to reason. 
I stand to you in room of a 
mother——” 

“No, no!®don’t say that!” cried 
Miss Beaton. “If my poor mother 
were alive I should have one to 
take my part, and protest against a 
tyranny which would make a free 
English girl as helpless as an Eastern 
slave! For your affection, aunt, such 
as it is, I am grateful; but you can- 
not counsel me as a mother would 
have done.” 

“Very well, my dear; then I shall 
simply speak as your father’s sister, 
which is indeed my proper charac- 
ter; and you cannot object to my 
drawing your attention to the pos- 
sible consequences, if you should 
prove stubborn. In the first place, 
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are you aware that you. have no for- 
tune of your own independent of your 
father ?” 

“T never gave a thought to the 
subject.” 

“Such, however, is the case, 
Your mother had some property; but 
it was left to his absolute disposal.” 

“ And what of that? What has 
my lack of fortune to do with that 
other odious matter ?” 

“Much. I know my _ brother 
well; and should you incense him 
by declining a match upon which he 
has obviously set his heart, he ig 
quite capable of disinheriting you, 
and leaving every shilling of his vast 
accumulations to an hospital.” , 

“ And let him do so, rather than 
force me to sell my freedom!” said 
Miss Beaton. “Oh, aunt, threats of 
that kind have very little effect upon 
me. I am not so enamoured of 
wealth as to prize it above my con- 
science; and what I would not yield 
to a parent’s entreaty I will not be 
coerced into by menaces.” 

“ Poor child!” said Mrs. Walton, 
pityingly. “You talk lightly of 
wealth, because reared in the lap of 
luxury, you have never known what 

overty really is. I have known it, 

ary—I have seen the face of the 
gaunt spectre, and I yet shudder at 
the remembrance. And I was not 
nurtured as you have been. From 
the first my lot was a hard one. As 
a girl, I was used to no luxuries and 
few indulgences. I fared plainly, 
dressed simply, and had to under- 
take household tasks, bat that was 
comfort —nay, opulence — contrasted 
with what followed. Mary, I have 
known what it is to want; and if I 
refrain from exhibiting to you & 
icture which would make you quail, 
it is because I still hope that your 
good angel will interfere, and cause 
you to abandon this miserable ob- 
stinacy. You say you despise wealth! 
O child! reared as you have been, 
like an exotic in a rich conserva- 
tory, how could you bear exposure, 
even for a day, to the bitter blast of 
poverty? Away with romance! Be 
reasonable, be dutiful, and all will yet 
go well.” 
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“ Aunt’ said Miss Beaton, “I 


will speak to you quite frankly. 
Nothing that you have said has 
availed to shake my resolution, nor 
is it likely that anything you can 
say will have that effect. But I will 
confess that I am exceedingly an- 
xious to avoid anything like an 
altercation with my father—yet that 
is not the proper word, for, however, 
angry he might be, I hope I know 
my duty too well to fail in respect, 
though I may not be able to yield 
obedience. You see that this an- 
nouncement has taken me quite by 
surprise. It is the privilege of our 
sex to have time to reflect upon so 
important a subject, and that privi- 
lege I claim. If you press me now, 
my answer, whatever may be the 
consequences, shall be, No! And 
having once said that, I shall not 
retract it, but leave the issue in the 
hands of God, our heavenly Father, 
to whom there is an appeal from 
the hasty sentence of an earthly pa- 
rent. If you accord me time, I shall 
consider what you have said. I ask 
your pardon if, in my impetuosity, 
I have said anything to displease 
you, for you have always been kind 
to me, dear aunt, and I have often 
heard you say that the Beatons were 
a hasty race. Be good enough to 
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suppose that I am not exempt from 
the family failing, and do not press 
me just yet for an answer, which 
would make us all so unhappy.” 

Mrs, Walton, though a very worldly- 
minded woman, had yet some good 
points in her character. It was for- 
tunate that she had no children ; 
for, had that been the case, some 
minor friend would doubtless have 
suggested to her that, by precipitat- 
ing matters, and revealing Mary’s 
disobedience, she might make a 
splendid provision for her own par- 
ticular brood. She spoke the truth 
when she said that Beaton, if his 
daughter resolutely opposed his 
wish, was capable of treating her as 
an alien. But her own desire was 
to have peace in the household in 
which she was so comfortably en- 
sconced ; and I doubt not, if it had 
been possible to penetrate into the 
recesses Of her heart, it might be 
read there that the promotion of her 
niece to the rank of a duchess in- 
terested her much less than it did 
her ambitious and scheming brother. 
Therefore, she passed her solemn 
word to use her influence with Mr. 
Beaton. to refrain from forcing on 
an eclaircissement ; and so the story 
must rest, with a halt for the breath- 
ing-time. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Were Christmas, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, limited to the 
joyfal and tender recollections of 
one day, we should fear we were too 
late to salute all our friends and 
neighbours with the compliments of 
the season, But, remembering that 
there are bold spirits equal to that ex- 
periment, who secure their ‘ luck” 
by eating plum-pudding and mince- 
pie till Twelfth Day, and that the 
northern half of the islands holds its 
allegiance to the first day of the year, 
we conclude ourselves at liberty to 
use the time-worn and venerable ex- 
pression familiar to the occasion. 
A merry Christmas-tide to whom:o- 
ever that is possible! “A good 
time,” as our cousins say across the 
Atlantic—a happy new year, accord- 
iog to the more comprehensive 
formula. The fairest of good-mor- 
rows, gentle readers! and _ better 
luck to ’61 than has befallen any of 
his mortal and fallible predecessors 
on their way. 

While we speak, Christmas is but 
coming——has not yet arrived, with 
its yearly testimony to the greatest 
event of all the ages. If the angels 
listen about this sphere as it sways 


. in everlasting space, what echoes of 


their ancient song must go chiming 
up to them among the stars! Carols 
quaint and homely, of all jingles and 
metres —- clumsy imitations enough, 
heaven knows, of that old chorus 
that woke the drowsing shepherds 
outside the gates of Bethlehem. But 
songs « those early choisters are 
ess critical than we, and do not 
disdain the paternity of Christmas 
chants and carols. Even the dole- 
fal Waits that drive wakeful Lon- 
doners distracted, even the feeble 
Pifferari that drone through modern 
Rome, and, far more, the hymns 
of the great Teutonic race, and the 
English carollers, striking up sudden 
strains of homely rhythm through 
the freezing eve, echo forth a pro- 
longed and simple measure of that 
poetry of act and circumstance 


which touches with sweet sugges- 
tions many a homely breast not 
much accessible to the poetry of 
word and thought. Never was a 
nobler poetic tradition prolonged 
through a nation than that which 
adjares the Christmas households, in 
a pathetic sweet simplicity, all con- 
scious of woe and trouble, “let no- 
thing you dismay.”. To hear this 
strain rising outside in the moon- 
light—rising outside, maybe, in the 
cold common street, where such ce- 
lestial philosophy has perhaps but 
too little apparent place—is enongh 
to melt one’s heart, were one doub 
hardened by time and the world. 
We wish ourselves no better than 
to wake on Christmas morning with 
that homely sublime conclusion of 
ineffable simple logic in our hearts. 
We would wish it to our readers 
cordially, but for the sad conviction 
that we shall be too late. Never 
mind! It will do just as well for the 
New Year. And so, God rest ye, 
merry gentlemen! Maga, albeit not 
given to preach, exhorts you like 
the choristers— 

“Let nothing you dismay! 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 

Was born on Christmas day.” 

Months ago the country roads were 

glorious with holly, nature setting 
her work well forward to help at the 
Christmas celebration. The cheer- 
fal glowing berries looked strangely 
bright and sweet under those au- 
tumn leaves that hung so loosely, and 
which the faintest air sent fluttering 
down. Perhaps still earlier than the 
holly-berries, which cheerful Mother 
Earth concocted for her faithful win- 
ter birds, as well as for the shows of 
the winter festival, shoals of other 
tiny bright apparitions were getting 
ready for Christmas. The book- 
sellers’ windows glow splendid with 
colours more than green and scarlet. 
Christmas wakes a melodious crowd 
of storytellers, and gentle professors 
of the kindred art. Surely, in former 
days, the feast had to be kept with 
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fewer auxiliaries of friendship and 
congratulation. At all events, what- 
ever compensation our predeces- 
sors might have had, they did not 
have the mass of accessories which 
we now rejoice in. Toy-shops 
crowded out with all manner of 
nick-nacks for the borrowed institu- 
tion of the Christmas tree, were un- 
doubtedly unknown and undreamed 
of till the days of our lucky child- 
ren. Books did not rain down out 
of all the clouds in the firmament 
of old, when we ‘had our holidays ; 
and as for the miracles of paste- 
board and gilt paper, the glories of 
Russia leather and papier maché, 
which allure every passer-by into 
the prevalent mania for Christmas 
gifts, such delights had not appeared 
within our horizon. Certainly; if 
the art of giving presents has not 
wonderfully extended of past years, 
the arts of manufacturing the same 
have immensely multiplied. It is 
pleasant to go along the brightened 
streets, to see the dainty contriv- 
ances everywhere about, and to note 
what stores of home gratification, 
what tender mementoes, and trea- 
sures Of youth, to be gratefully re- 
membered in darker days, are 
lighting up into a common exhbilar- 
ation the everyday craft of buying 
and selling. For Christmas is not 
always bright, God knows! woeful- 
ler things than anniversaries are not 
to be found in life, as some of us 
could tell. But yet the warmer 
corrent of life, the atmosphere 
quickened by a popular thrill. of 
comfort and kindness, the imprac- 
ticable, impatient, universal desire 
that for one day in the year, at least, 
everybody should be happy, is in 
itself a public benefit. People can- 
not and will not be philosophical 
where their own troubles are con- 
cerned ; but yet it is cheering to 
note, as we well may do at this sea- 
son above all others, how, like the 
old monkish choirs, human crea- 
tures arrange themselves unawares, 
taking their rotation of spontaneous 
comfort and thankfulness, some one 
chorus always rising in uncon- 
strained joy and genuine pleasure, 
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a natural Laus perennis and freewill 
offering to the bountiful skies. 
Accordingly, while the winter 
elves strip the hedges, and the holly 
boughs nod and march like Birnam 
Wood, let us look at what the li- 
beral fairies have provided us with- 
al in the shape of literature. Trade 
literature (which is on all occasions 
to be well and carefully distin- 
guished from that which is spon- 
taneous and genuine) has taken 
wellnigh forcible’ possession of the 
Yule feast: Some years ago, in the 
day of the Christmas Carol, this im- 
pulse was doubtless genuine enough 
after its fashion ; but it was inevit- 
able that extravagance should over- 
do itself, and the benevolence of 
the season, over much wrought as 
handy material, shuld grow maud- 
lin. The straggling rearguard, 
however, of that sudden raid of 
fan, pathos, and absardity, still 
keeps irregular possession, of the 
ground ; in one corner Plinch, al- 
ways welcome; in another, Mr. 
Dickens, who still will have his 
Christmas number; and many a 
Christmas number besides, which, 
save for the sake of the children’s 
scrapbook, or some other such 
homely vehicle of amusement, is in 
no respect to be defended or en- 
couraged. Such floating shoals of 
vague anecdote and sentiment, of 
course, rank little higher than the 
gorgeous almanacs done forth in 
every tint of colour. But they 
help the universal flatter of Christ- 
mas feeling, and we owe them no 
malice. These vague broadsheets, 
however, remind us that it is vain 
to speak of the /iterature of the 
season as if it had a separate exist- 
ence. At Christmas it is not to be 
expected that the students of the 
drawing-room and nursery should 
puzzle their happy brains with mere 
volumes of print set forth in homely 
black and white. Let us cast off 
the bewildering expression _liter- 
ature. Books are books in these 
wintry days—not voices, however 
charming may be the voice— but 
tangible productions, intended for 
the gratification of more things than 
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the mind. Most of them owe far 
more of their charms to Art than to 
literature. Who can contemplate 
unmoved those splendours of bind- 
ing? who can turn over without a 
thrill of pleasure those creamy deli- 
cious pages? If there was not a 
syllable imprinted on the same, the 
triumph of bookmaking would still 
be complete —a sumptuous craft, 
belonging to an age of luxury. No, 
we have nothing to say about Christ- 
mas literature; but may well spare 
@ moment to turn over the many- 
coloured glories of Christmas Books. 
We remember once to have heard 
Mr. Ruskin say, that the art of illu- 
mination, could it only be revived 
again, would hold out an enviable 
prize, and prove at the same time a 
spur of emulatiofi to modern poets. 
Fancy living to see one’s self illumi- 
nated! Fancy the glory and delight 
of contemplating one of one’s own 
verses begun by a gorgeous initial 
letter, with little birds of paradise 
cooing in the corners! But, we fear, 
practical experiencé does not corro- 
borate this imaginary delight. These 
delightful pictare-books which sur- 
round us, dear reader, on the eve of 
Christmas, are not, as you very well 
know, at all intended for reading; 
and we doubt whether the self-ab- 
negation of any merely mortal au- 
thor ever brought him the length 
of high contentment in being thus 
bestridden and ridden forth to fame 
by another art than his own. But 
fortunately the author is not the 
first person to be considered. Here, 
for example, is the Tempest, which 
Shakespeare doubtless would have 
beheld with mingled feelings, mar- 
velling what wonderful combination 
of skill and implements could have 
produced so much and yet so little, 
such miraculous perfection in the 
way of doing it, so little true know- 
ledge of what to do. Yet, for all 
that, the result is doubtless a very 
pretty book, if it had been anybody 
in the world but Shakespeare upon 
whom these four artists mounted 
for their little trial of skill. We 


can imagine that nothing exceeds 
the difficulty of illustrating drama 
in any shape. There are still, we 
resume, individuals existing who 
ove the theatre; but popular en- 
thusiasm does not hold by that in. 
stitution as it has done; and of all 
things in the world which are least 
likely to embody to our ideas those 
great scenes which are in every- 
body’s mind, a representation of 
them, as they were represented on 
the stage, is perhaps the most ut- 
terly inadequate. Portraits of Mr. 
Kean as Hamlet, represent, every- 
body knows, not Hamlet, but Mr. 
Kean. Yet what is the artist to do? 
or where could he study his subject 
so well as at the Princess's? The 
matter is complicated, in the present 
instance, by the fact that two of the 
present illustrators are Frenchmen, 
which is not likely to improve their 
appreciation of the most English 
as well as the greatest of Hoglish 
writers; and that it is the Tempest, 
and nothing else—the Tempest, with 
all its rare, subtle, untranslatable 
essence — which has called forth and 
baulked their exertions. 

No; a great poem, of whatever 
kind, unless it happen to be a poem 
of indisputable calm greatness, like 
the Seasons, abstract and possessing 
episodes, does not answer well” for 
illustration ; and that, doubtless, for 
a multiplicity of reasons beyond 
the control of either artist or poet. 
A natural instinct seems ever at 
work suggesting as much to the 
originators of these pretty volumes, 
Here is one perfectly “sweet” and 
delightful book, which it is quite a 
pleasure to look at, entitled Sum 
shine in the Country.* It is not Mr. 
Birket Foster, as might be supposed, 
but Phoebus Apollo, a greater per 
sonage, who has taken pencil in 
hand. With such an_ illustrator, 
one could have imagined the greatest 
poets might have taken their turn 
to deliver the text. But the selec- 
tion of verses has been made on & 
humbler principle, and doubtless the 
choice is a wise one. The works of 





* Sunshine in the Country. Griffin & Co. 
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the artist are, some of them, quite 
above criticism. There is a peep of 
a little house on the edge of an 
autumn wood, in one vignette, which 
is perfectly irresistible ; and we con- 
fess to feeling a certain remorse at 
the recollection of sundry things 
our ignorance has ventured to say 
touching the greensward in Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures, after glancing 
over these tiny pbotographic illus- 
trations. Though you could mea- 
sure the little picture across with 
your little finger, how the grass 
bristles’ up in the foreground, how 
the multitudinous daisies show! 
One charming peep of Haddon Hall 
shows us a couple of lads lyiog 
loxurious, with that soft elastic 
herbage clouded white with daisies, 
half burying them over. Happy 
souls! If the sun were only more 
chary of his portraits, that lounge 
might have made an immortality. 
This new use of the universally 
practised modern art is extremely 
elegant and charming; and nobody 
could desire a prettier volume, though 
the verses are of secondary charm. 
Another’ volume, using the same 
celestial means of illustration, or, to 
speak more truly, a little portfolio 
of photographs, explained and com- 
mented on, is presented to us in the 
Cartoons of Raphael.* The name, of 
course, describes the contents and 
subject of this book. Raphael’s 
Cartoons cannot fail to be welcome 
anywhere, or in any shape; and 
doubtless many families will rejoice 
over this entirely trustworthy and 
accessible representation of them. 
Some of them are admirable—some 
others very sombre, and not entirely 
intelligible; but the possible publi- 
cation of such a volume at so lowa 
price is a positive triumph, in its 
way, over the difficulties of costly 
and laborious art. The Expositions 
which accompany them are pious 
and sensible; and this book is one 
which will retain its interest, and 
answer any season. It is pleasant 
to see the new accidental art, if one 
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may use such a word, offering thus 
the blank faithfalness of its interpreta- 
tion to the old real art, wrought out 
of the hearts and souls of men. 

Another example of the fact, that 
a poem of secondary character and 
importance is the most suitable for 
illustration lies before us in the 
shape of Tennyson’s May Queen,t 
illustrated by the graceful hand 
which has already charmed the 
public with the baby beauty of 
Child's Play, and other similar 
works. We have never been able 
to make out to ourselves how this 
little poem came to be so popular. 
However, the May Queen is a very 
old story nowadays, awd requires 
no criticism. It has met with all 
due justice in the illustrations, 
which, however, as might be ex- 
pected from the more varied and 
less specially characteristic interpre- 
tation required, are not so exquisite 
as were E. V. B.’s former bouquets 
of babies. The accessories of the 
scenes look somewhat too German 
for the solid English character in- 
tended to be conferred upon them. 
Notwithstanding, some of them are 
wonderfully sweet and _ perfect. 
There is, perhaps, a rarer quality in 
the touching attitude of the mother 
sitting by her cottage door, with ber 
knitting fallen into her lap, and 
“little Effie” embracing the arm 
only half aware of her clasp, whose 
steadfast gaze into the sky, all un- 
conscious of her éshadow-daughter 
wistfully watching her opposite, is 
wonderfully real and affecting. The 
shadow that seems to sit on the 
other side is no doubt fantastical 
enough, and one or two illustrations 
of the sick girl’s fancies border upon 
the ghastly; but the little book, as 
a whole, is elegant and tender, and 
the mother at her door, and again sit- 
ting lonely in the house, with little 
Effie moping by her side, close by yet 
turned away, has a sweet pathos and 
reality not often to be found in this 
superficial branch of art. 

The ancient genius of namby- 





* The Cartoons of Raphael. 
+ The May Queen. 


Nisbet. 


lilustrated by E. V. B. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 
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pambyism makes its reappearance 
on the Christmas table in Three 
Gems in One Setting,* the best that 
can be said of which is, that it is 
sweetly pretty, and may be appreci- 
ciated in quarters where art is un- 
known. In cogtrast with this pretty 
foolishness, comes a burly volume, 
entitled, Poets’ Wit and Humour,t 
a famous store of extracts from 
Chaucer downwards, embracing most 
of the quaint and witty, as well as the 
broadly humorous poetic sketches, 
which have won a familiar footing in 
English households. 


And Mr. Tenniel’s Lalla Rookh is’ 


as splendid as befits its text —full 
of almond,eyed and crisped-haired 
beauties; yet we cannot allow that 
the artist has done himself so much 
credit in this luxurious book as he 
did in a much less pretentious effort 
—his illustrations to Canon James’s 
recent edition of Esop’s Fables. 
Esop, we understand, never was 
Esop, and is, according to the last 
new light thrown on the subject, 
a popular fallacy. Nevertheless, 
though it may be a misnomer, the 
little book we have just mentioned 
is worthy of surviving many Christ- 
masses. A certain hungry wolf there- 
in contained, who sits close, cunning, 
and expectant in the shadow of a 
doorway, after hearing the nurse at 
the window above threaten to throw 
her child down as punishment for 
its naughtiness, has haunted our imagi- 
nation for a twelvemonth. The illus- 
trations are all admirable. 

A much more original production, 
however, than anything else which 
we have or could expect to have for 
an “occasion” like the present, is 
Captain Sherard Osborn’s Japanese 
Fragments,t a bit of piquant and 
amusing utility amid all the pretty 
‘simulations around. Captain Os- 
born has scorned the smooth embel- 
lishments of European pencil or 
graver. The illustrations which he 
has given us, along with his brief 


but sparkling account of the history 
and habits of that old-new nation, 
which has so much startled and de- 
lighted all its visitors, are genuine 
productions of native art, facsimiles 
of drawings bought in Yedo. ‘And 
very admirable drawings they are, 
as everybody will allow. True, the 
amount of beauty expressible by 
the Japanese artist is limited, not 
to say peculiar; but the downright 
and straightforward way in which 
he goes at it is quite refreshing to 
behold. Where is the English artist 
who could produce anything so bold 
and original as the “ Lady and Res- 
tive Horse,” which we are sure will 
captivate every reader of this little 
book? Scarcely less charming is the 
salute of the brave Japanese general 
to the lady of surpassing beauty who 
has taken shelter from the rain 
under the rose-trees. Rain must 
be a distinct feature of the Japanese 
landscape. Here we have the rice- 
labourers working in it; and, joking 
apart, how admirable is the repre- 
sentation in its entire straightfor. 
wardness and evident verisimilitude! 
the pilgrims climbing the mountain- 
side through it, and the “lady of 
surpassing beauty” sheltering among 
the roses. The rain comes down in 
a boldly effective and primitive 
manner, as may be supposed. After 
all, what could landscape art do 
better than the “ View of Yedo 
Bay” in Captain Osborn’s frontis- 
piece? The water, dark blue just 
at the margin, where the town 
shadows over it, gradually lighten- 
ing outward into broad white be- 
fore it reaches the orange-red tropi- 
cal horizon—the prose fleet of boats 
at anchor on one side, in all the 
ugliness of their bare maste; the 
poetic boats in motion, instantane- 
ously touched into beauty by the 
addition of the sail. Absolutely, 
this ptimitive sketch, with its broad 
simple realisation of tropical colour, 
and straightforward symbolism, is 





* Three Gems in One Setting. Kent & Co. 

+ Poets’ Wit and Humour. Bell & Daldy. 

t Japanese Fragments ; with Facsimiles of Illustrations by artists of Yedo. By 
Captain SHeraRD Ospory, 0.B. Bradbury & Evans, 
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more to the purpose than the most 
correct of drawings. And how fam- 
ous is the “ Fishing- boat at Sea;” 
not a visionary, unreal boat, like 
those one often enough sees in 
quaint old pictures —a boat that 
really could go to sea, made of 
planks that will keep out water, not 
of mere paint and paper. Captain 
Osborn deserves the highest credit 
for holding faithful to his illustra- 
tions. He has made no break in 
the smooth but monotonous atmo- 
sphere of pretty repetitions and 
conventional beauties peculiar to 
the season, by this daring and bril- 
liant little book. 

A singular Pilgrim’s Progress, 
not meant for Christmas, and not 
included in the volumes before us, 
but which is- well worthy the re- 
gard of all lovers of that miraculous 
book, has been lately published. 
The illustrations are not scenes in 
the eventful history of Christian 
and his family, as is usual, but 
heads wonderfully characteristic and 
effective. The book is not before 
us, so that we cannot refer to it 
with any certainty; but such heads 
as those of Talkative ‘and Obstinate, 
Mr. Worldly Wisdom, and, in quite 
another way, the noble sketch of 
Watchful the porter, linger in our 
memory. ‘The virtues are, of course, 
much less individual and striking 
than the vices; but the book, alto- 
gether, is a remarkable one. 

Let us, however, hasten from the 
fall-grown books into a department 
yet more attractive. Here lie piled, 
in all the newest shades of all the 
fashionable colours, volames enough 
to confuse any youthful choig into 
the wildest delightful embarrass- 
ment. What triumphs of coloured 
pictures enliven those pretty books! 
figures elegantly tall as if Mr. Gil- 
bert had drawn them, and trne to 
fashion, as if touched by thes won- 
der- working pencil of Mr. Leech. 
When the heroes and heroines are 
Harry and Lucy, the effect of the 
wonderful skill and prettiness which 
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is devoted to this species of work is 
quite delightful and satisfactory — 
an opinion, we are sure, which all 
nursery critics will be ready to 
stake their credit upon. Here are, 
for example, a series of pretty 
and tempting little productions,* 
published by Messrs. Griffith & 
Farran, where the little boys. and 
girls wear Zouave trousers and Ma- 
genta frocks and cravats, just like 
real living little boys and girls, 
and have just those rosy little faces, 
plump cheeks and arms, that one 
delights to find in the living sub- 
jects of one’s cares. We commend 
these small volumes to Christmas 
purchasers. One, rather inappro- 
priately named Long Evenings, 
though not too considerable to be 
snapped up in an night by any en- 
terprising reader of eight or ten, 
bears the time - honoured name of 
Marryat. It is the daughter of our 
dear old captain who writes the 
pretty childish tales of this tiny 
volume: showing how Harry spoilt 
his Christmas Eve by naughtiness 
and perversity; and how foolish 
little Harriet went to a pic-nic in 
her best frock, and ruined it and 
her temper together; and how a set 
of hapless little Crusoes went ashore 
for half an night on an island, and 
repented of their folly. One won- 
ders if the children who read will 
not think each fault, with all its 
attendant unhappiness, so doubly 
compensated and made up for by 
the tender penitence that follows, 
and mamma’s and papa'’s special love, 
patience, and forgiveness, as to be 
rather tempted to the tiny sin than 
deterred from it. If we big people 
could ‘have these reconciliations, 
should not we too be naughty? But 
it is to be hoped the little ones 
who know no better feel the fault 
and its consequences more deeply 
than that delightful make-up at the 
end which restores everything better 
than ever, and proves to demonstra- 
tion that the naughtiness was the 
very thing that ought to have hap- 





* Long Evenings, by EMILIA MARRYAT. 
Settlers ; or, the Fuggot House. 
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pened, and best for everybody. 
The Discontented Children acts on a 
jaster principle. Two children of 
the Hail and two children of the 
gamekeeper mutually envy each 
other, and get discontented with 
their lot, and are simultaneously 
changed in outward appearance, 
while retaining their own full con- 
sciousness of who they are and how 
the change has come about. Their 
adventures are very cleverly and 
amusingly told, except that Master 
Charles, both in his own character 
and that of John Fletcher, is a sad 
milksop and coward—not at all 
what an English boy of twelve 
ought to be, The metamorphosis 
does not last long enough to distress 
or tire little readers; and, barring 
that one defect, here is a clever 
little story, pretty sure to be appre- 
ciated. The Say:ngs and Doings of 
Animals is also very pleasant and 
satisfactory; and all the dogs, kit- 
tens, and parrots well worthy of 
juvenile acquaintance. Quite  an- 
other matter, however, is Fairy 
Land* brought out by the same 
publishers. Why the delightful 
nonsense of these stories should 
half tempt one into tears we cannot 
tell, for there is certainly no weep- 
ing about them. Still it is pathetic 
to see those ancient toys of affec- 
tionate leisure gathered up and pre- 
served by the children to whom, 
and not to the world, their tender 
fon and extravagance belonged. 
The mother’s share consists of some 
gentle verses and stories cast on the 
ordinary nursery principles; but 
here the reader, whether old or 
young, may delight himself in the 
wonderful siege of the city of 
Nhohwhehre, in the country of 
Toomeniaitchez, with all the tragi- 
eal circumstances therein involved, 
and the manner in which the three 
great giants, Fee, Faw, and Fum, 
came by their death. He will also 
find great instruction and solace in 
the equally philosophical and enter- 
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taining “ History of the Cow With- 
out a Tail; ” and, it is to be hoped, 
will profit by the dread catastrophe 
of ‘‘ The Two Nurses,” whose rivalry 
wrought such woe and confasion, 
These tales are charming, and de- 
monstrate at a glance the difference 
between pure extravagance and 
laughing fancy, with all their de- 
lightful, genuine absurdity, and 
the regularly built fairy-tale, which 
is a totally different production. It 
is possible that children, in whom 
the faculty of bumour is rarely 
developed, may prefer the com- 
moner fairy materials and work- 
manship; but the stories made by 
Hood for the amusement of his own 
nursery will not fail of their appre- 
ciation. Strange what a tenderness 
of recollection enshrines this man, 
who spent so much of his life in the 
unprofitable occupation of joke-mak- 
ing! It is not the Bridge of Sighs 
that does it; it is perhaps, apart 
from his own qualities, this pathetic, 
profoundly human mingling of tears 
and laughter. However, terrible 
as its prospects were at one time, 
there are no tears in the history of 
the city of Nhohwhebre. Before it 
goes into the nursery, we recom- 
mend that all the grown-up people 
should study Fairy Land. 

Fairy Land seems to have come 
into high reputation once more in 
the revolution of time. What with 
Norse and Celtic explorations, -this 
branch of literature bids fair to 
become both learned and popular, 
and has triumphantly redeemed its 
place, let us be thankful, in nur- 
sery lore. Not to speak of such 
books, as Little Ellat—a graceful 
little cluster of new tales com- 


pounded out of the old materials, 
the prettiest dainty moralities pos- 
sible — we have an abundant supply 
of the genuine original article, in all 


its native strength and _ boldness. 
Our Favourite Fairy Tales are very 
well worthy of the name: they in- 
clade all those heroes and heroines 





* Fairy Land, by the late THomas and JANE Hoop, 
+ Little Ella and the Fire King : Edmonstone & Douglas, Edinburgh. Our Favour 
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who enjoy immemorial popularity, 
not only with little readers, but 
with the tiniest creature who en- 
treats a story; and we are old-fa- 
shioned enough to believe these in- 
nocent romances to be fully better 
adapted for the juvenile mind than 
even the treasures of Grimm, which, 
however delightful, meddle in sun- 
dry instances with affairs the chil- 
dren have nothing to do with—a 
chafacteristic still more evident in 
the Norse tales of Dasent, which, to 
be sure, are not intended for chil- 
dren, but for the primitive popula- 
tions among whom they originated. 
No such sin can be charged against 
Jack the Giant-Killer, or Cinderella, 
immortal heirs of all wholesome 
oung affections. Then come the 
delightful Zales* of Madame D’Aul- 
noy, of all fairy tales the most ele- 
gant and graceful, and which are, a 
rare quality, adapted to youth in 
distinction from childhood. These 
are, the translator informs us, given 
for the first time intact and in 
their full integrity to the English 
public. The Eoglish public, which 
has of late days loved things Teu- 
tonic much better than things Gal- 
lican, cannot surely be so prejudiced 
as to refuse the palin to those re- 
fined and sprightly productions, 
which are distinguished from the 
more savage and straightforward 
legend by a hundred charms of com- 
gna and dainty sparkling wit. 
‘e can wish no heroine of fourteen 
a more charming present than 
Madame D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tules. 
Side by side with this, can we 
venture to place modern senti- 
ments, in the popular form of a set 
of heroic patriot examples, upon the 
Christmas table? Here a practised 
leader of youthful opinions sets him- 
self to quicken the boyish pulse and 
make the stripling’s heart beat by 
means of the Sea-Kings and Naval 
Heroes,+ a series of spirited little 
barratives extending from Rollo 
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the Norman, in the tenth century, 
to Collingwood in the nineteentt, 
The publishers of Mr. Edgar’s little 
book have done still better for the 
boys by a Book of Ballads, containing 
all those deathless favourites which 
stir the young heart like a trumpet. 
Here we have, of necessity, Chevy 
Chase, and the matchless romance 
of William of Cloadesley ; and not 
less surely the Heir of Linne and its 
moralities — excellent fare which 
boys, if they are as they used to be, 
will relish even better than the Sea 
Heroes, and which, the chances are, 
will do more to cultivate patriotism 
and warm the noble generous in- 
stincts which may be in the lads 
than any series of exemplars. It is 
an admirable idea well carried out. 
There are, of course, a multitnde of 
other boys’ books, with Crusoe ad- 
ventures and geographical wander- 
ings, very cleverly got up, The 
worst of it is, that these are all 
somewhat constrained and unspon- 
taneous — a grievous defect. We 
had rather choose the Ballads or the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, which last 
is dear to the soul of every genuine 
boy. 

We are glad to have to notice 
a full-developed story of consider- 
able length from the pen of our and 
everybody’s old favourite, Mary 
Howitt. . Lilliesleat is a thorough 
child’s story, though somewhat com- 
plicated by a wonderful maze of re- 
lationships to begin with, and vari- 
ous retrospections, telescopic, one 
within another, which may possibly 
puzzle and daunt the reader at the 
commencement of the story. Here 
also appears, at full length, the In- 
dian uncle; the long-familiar good 
genius of fiction, whose wealth is not 
Jess incalculable than his goodness, 
and who showers presents upon 
all around him which make one’s 
mouth water. But the story of the 
little Christina at Whinstone, amid 
the bleak scenery of that Stoney- 
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shire which has of late become fa- 
miliar to all readers—in the cold, 
clean, primitive house, ‘ one o’ th’ 
coudest spots i’ th’ Peak !’—with 
its heartless mistress, and her strange, 
broken - down, culpable, innocent 
guest, is as pretty a bit of simple 
painting as we have seen for a long 
time. Adam Ensor, with his bees, 
hives, and baskets, his wonderful 
simple powers of construction, his 
flowers, his stories, and his injuries, 
will take the javenile heart by 
storm ; and we entirely acquiesce 
in the appropriateness of the Indian 
uncle. Children who are not criti- 
cal love those lavish magnificent 
gifts. Opportune hampers, with 
just the very things most wanted 
by hero, heroine, and their whole 
circle of secondaries, cannot arrive 
too often for the content. of the 
young reader ; and it is always safe 
to award the fullest poetic jastice 
in a child’s story. This little tale 
conveys to ourselves a certain toach- 
ing sentiment which will doubtless 
be shared by various old admirers of 
Mrs. Howitt. Is there an ingenuous 
gentle confession of more distinct be- 
lief and clearer convictions in these 
pleasant pages? Mary Howitt, al- 
ways sweet, honest, and true, was not 
wont to be a religious writer. Her 
readers, however, in the present in- 
stance will find a very simple ap- 
parent thread of evangelical sugges- 
tion, evidently meant to be seen 
and noted, running through the 
lovable characters and simple yet 
complicated story of Lilleslea. 

It is a very common thing to say 
that good children’s books are 
greatly wanting, and should be cul- 
tivated more largely. We demur 
to the assertion. Little children 
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are abundantly and well supplied. 
Nothing could be better or prettier 
than the plentiful and dainty wares 
provided for the younger branches, 
But when the young people are in 
their teens they have no longer any 
right to expect books to be written 
for them, nor is it any benefit to 
themselves. Let us compound for 
a few adventure books, and stories 
of young ladies at school; but if 
the boys and girls are not equal to 
entering upon their national in- 
heritance of English literature by 
the time they have seen out their 
first dozen years in the world, it ig 
the more shame for them; and we 


shall not mend the matter by writ- 


ing down to the capacity which 
should be rising to the height of 
Ivanhoe. However, as our readers 
will perceive from the nibble we 
have just had at the edge of the 
profuse supply of pretty volumes 
furnished for this Christmas, no 
class of the community has any 
reason to be dissatisfied. We wish 
everybody a hearty good appetite 
for the fare provided. It is not in- 
toxicating, nor possessed of any un- 
wholesome degree of stimulation. 
It will not produce dangerous ex- 
citement even in the nursery; bnt 
it is not unworthy of the season, 
nor of being purchased, bestowed, 
and received by those domestic 
Loves, benign and tender, who build 
their stronghold in the Christmas 
festival. And therewith we again 
wish you, gentle reader, that Merry 
Christmas which, before our greet. 
ing reaches your eyes, shall have 
been translated by the unconscious 
touch of Time, and gentle progress 
of the hours in their winter gar- 
lands, into A Happy New Year ! 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE—ITS RISE AND FALL. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 


Brrore the exclusive Civil Ser- 
vice of India passes altogether into 
a tradition, and the curtain falls 
upon another act of the great 
Anglo-Indian revolution, we pur- 
pose to say something in memor- 


jam about those old merchant- 
administrators who did so much, 
during the bygone two centuries 


and a half, to build up and to con- 
solidate the great fabric of our In- 
dian Empire. The final triumph of 
the interlopers will be consummated 
in the course of the next session of 
Parliament. The Act for the de- 
struction of the Exclusive Civil Ser- 
vice was among the dropped measures 
of the last legislative year; and we 
may be sure that before the present 
year is many months old the bill 
will have been carried through all 
its stages. All the belongings of 
the old Hast India Company are 
now held to be useless lumber—to 
be consigned to any limbo of vanity, 
or other receptacle, in which “ rub- 
bish may be shot.’ 

Of this final act of annihilation 
we purpose to speak, in due chrono- 
logical order, at the end of this 


paper. We have now to write of 
the rise of the service, showing 


how, from a very small beginning, 
it became one of the most powerful 
institutions in the world. Like 
everything else appertaining to the 
Kast India Company, its strength 
was very gradually developed. It 
grew up, without design, in the 
strong natural forcing-house of cer- 
camstance, altogether in spite of 
the wishes and intentions of its 
founders. Little by little, the huck- 
ster grew into the proconsul. If 
one of the old managers who had 
regulated the proceedings of the 
Company's “ factories” on the coast 
In thegseventeenth or the early part 
of the eighteenth century had risen 
from his grave in the nineteenth, 
and seen what his merchants, 


factors, and writers were doing, 
he would, indeed, have exclaimed, 
with an emphasis of astonishment, 
which would have put both the 
Dagal Cratur and the Dominie to 
the blush, “ Ma conscience!” “ Pro- 
digious !” 

The Company’s first notion of 
trade was of course purely of the 
waritime order. They sent out 
ships, with nautical officers and 
supercargoes on board of them, to 
take out the produce of one country 
and to bring back the prodace of 
the other. But they very soon 
established factories on the coast, 
and had resident factors established 
in them. It was found to answer 
better than the touch-and-go system ; 
and so there was the beginning of 
@ permanent establishment and a 
Company’s land-service, which soon 
radiated from Surat to other parts 
of Western India. “ We have settled 
in Surat,” wrote good Captain Best 
to the East India Company; and 
from that time the Company's Civil 
Service became an established fact. 

A grave mistake was then com- 
mitted —a grave mistake, end a 
long-lived one. The Company's 
servants in India, in consideration 
of being allowed to trade on their 
own account, received salaries sv 
smali that they might almost be 
called “nominal.” When Sir Tho- 
mas Rae went out as ambassador 
from the Crown, his quick eye hit 
the blot at once. He saw that the 
Company’s servants, being  per- 
mitted to trade on their own ac- 
count, neglected the affairs of their 
masters. How could anything else 
be expected? What did they leave 
their homes for—for what did they 
banish themselves to a wretched 
country, and consent to live far 
away from all the amenities of civil- 
isation? The Private Trade was 
naturally more to them than the 
Public Trade. The ambassador, 








therefore, recommended the Oom- 
pany to prohibit it altogether, and 
to grant sufficient salaries to their 
servants. “ Absolutely prohibit 
the private trade,” he said, “for 
your business will be better done. 
I know this is harsh. Men profess 
they care not for bare wages. But 
you will take away this plea if 
you give great wages to their con- 
tent; and then you know what 
you part from.” A great man this 
—obviously in advance of his age! 
But it took pearly two centuries to 
ingraft this truth on the under- 
standing of the Company. 

And so the Company’s servants, 
as they settled down, first in one 
factory, then -in another, took their 
bare wages, and made what money 
they could by trade. The trade to 
which they principally resorted was 
the inland or coasting trade, the 
Europe trade being left to their 
masters. Andin spite of occasional 
misadventures, they made it out 
well. Of course they thought more 
of their own profit than that of the 
Company at home. It had not 
been made worth their while to be 
diligent and honest servants; and, 
eat off from their employers . by 
thousands of miles of sea, which it 
then took five or six months, and 
often more, to traverse, they did not 
stand in much fear of the control- 
ing authority at home. Every now 
and then some one was sent out 
with special powers to set the dif- 
ferent factories in order, and to re- 
form the establishments; but it was 
a mercy if, in a little time, he did 
not mar what he was sent to mend, 
and, be.ng more powerful than all 
the rest, become more profligate 
teo. 
Still, if there was not much order, 
there was some form. A system of 
promotion was established which, 
with but slight variation, lasted not 
far from two centuries. It was laid 
down in London in the following 
terms, and carried out at all the fac- 
tories: “For the advancement of 
our apprentices,” said the Court of 
Directors, “we direct that, after they 
have served the first five years, they 
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shall have £10 per’annum for the 
two last years; and, having served 
these two years, to be entertayned 
one yeare longer as writers, and 
have writers’ sallary; and having 
served that yeare, to enter into the 
degree of factors, which otherwise 
would have been ten years. And, 
knowing that a distinction of titles 
is in many respects necessary, we do 
order that when the apprentices 
have served their times, they be 
stiled writers ; and when the writers 
have served their times, they be 
called factors; and factors hav- 
ing served their times, to be stiled 
merchants ; and merchants having 
served their times, to be stiled senior 
merchants.” After a time, the style 
and rank of apprentice ceased, bat 
the title of ‘ writer”’ “ factor,” 
‘‘janior merchant,’ and “senior 
merchant,” lasted Jong after the 
civilians had ceased altogether to 
trade—lasted, we may say, almost 
as long as the Company itself. 

A clear idea of one of the Com- 
pany’s establishments, at the end of 
the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, may be de- 
rived from a little volume of tra- 
vels written by one Charles Lock- 
yer, and published in 1711. The 
most flourishing of their settle- 
ments at that time was Madras. 
Mr. Lockyer says, “ that it was the 
grandest and the best ordered. 
As it surpasses their other settle- 
ments in grandeur, so the orders 
of the Council are more regarded 
and punctually executed, and each 
member has a respect proportion- 
ably greater than others shown to 
him.” The civil establishment con- 
sisted of a president, with a salary 
of £200 per annum, and gratuity 
of £100; six councillors, with sala- 
ries from £100 to £40 a-year, ac- 
cording to rank;- six senior mer- 
chants, £40 each ; two junior mer- 
chants, at £30 per annum; five 
factors, at £15; and ten writers 
at £5 per annum. Married men 
were allowed “diet money” be- 
sides their pay, at a rate of from 
five to ten pagodas (say from £2 
to £4) a-month. ‘But for i- 
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ferior servants, who dine at the 
general table, they have only wash- 
ing and oyl for lamps extraordi- 
nary.” The Company’s servants 
lived together in the old fort. 
“The Governour’s lodgings,” says 
Mr. Lockyer, ‘‘ take up about a third 
part of the inner fort, is three 
stories high, and has many apart- 
ments in it. Two or three of the 
council have their rooms there, as 
well as several inferiour servants; 
the ’countant’s and secretary’s offices 
are kept one story up; but the con- 
sultation-room is higher, curiously 
adorned with firearms, in several 
figures, imitating those in the ar- 
mory of the Tower of London.” 
There were two common tables, it 
appears, one at which the Governor 
and the higher servants dined; 
another appropriated to the factors 
and writers—“ differing only in 
this,” says Mr. Lockyer—“ here you 
have a great deal of punch and 
little wine; there what wine you 
please, and as little punch.” The 
Governor went abroad with an es- 
cort of native peons, “ besides his 
English guards to attend him,” 
with two Union flags carried before 
him, and “country musick enough 
to frighten a stranger into a belief 
the men were mad.” This writer 
gives a minute account of the trade 
carried on by the Company’s ser- 
vants. He says, that as it was no 
uncommon thing to make 50 per 
cent by a venture, money borrowed 
at 25 per cent from a native capi- 
talist turned out very well. 

This account of the factory at 
Madras may, with slight variations, 
be held to describe also the factory 
at Surat, the only one which at 
that time could vie with it. The 
salaries were nearly the same, and 
the customs of the settlement ‘ al- 
most identical. It would appear, 
however, that all the Company’s 
servants (sitting according to their 
rank) dined at one table, which is 
said to have been kept up in great 
style—“ all the dishes, plates, and 
drinking cups, being of massive 
and pure silver.” A band of music 
attended the president at dinner, 
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and when the nabobs came in after 
the soup, and the curry after the 
nabobs, there was a flourish of 
trumpets to announce the arrival. 

The cost of all this was doubt- 
less very small, and the parade 
thereof very modest, judged by the 
standard of the present times, when 
a Governor-General is thought very 
economical if he spends only £60,000 
or £70,000 on “a little tour” in the 
Upper Provinces. But these were 
early days of Mr. Company, who 
started from small beginnings, and 
was proceeding upon what was then 
called a ‘‘a purely mercantile bot- 
tom.” He was therefore not very 
well pleased when the ship cap- 
tains carried home to him grievous 
accounts of the pomp and extrava- 
gance of his servants; and he set 
himself to work, heart and soul, to 
correct this licentiousness. Next 
to the matter of good investments, 
it was for a long time to come his 
leading idea; and it cannot be said 
that there was not good reason for 
the uneasiness he felt. 

The seventeenth century closed 
in darkly and turbulently upon the 
Company’s establishments in all 
parts of India. Hast and West it 
was all the same. Bengal vied with 
Surat in the Jawlessness and licen- 
tiousness of the English factories. 
The fierce internecine contentions 
which arose among the Company’s 
servants were the greatest scandal 
of all. Nowadays, when mem- 
bers of council fall out, they write 
strongly worded minutes against 
each other, content with a war of 
words. At the end of the eighteenth 
century they “ went out,” accord- 
ing to the most approved laws of 
honour, and fired pistols at each 
other; but at the close of the 
seventeenth, they used their fists, 
pa hy an occasional cud- 
gel—the argumentum baculinum 
being held in great esteem in the 
councils of the nation. The Presi- 
dent kept his counsellors in - order 
with a staff, and sometimes enforced 
his authority with such a lavish ex- 
penditure of blows, that human na- 
ture could not bear up without com. 
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plaining. One unfortunate member 
of the civil service of the period 
complained that he had _ received 
from the President two cuts in the 
head ; the one very long and deep, 
the other a slight thing in compari- 
son to that;” “then a great blowe 
on my left arme, which has enflamed 
the shoulder, and deprived me of 
the use of that limbe; on my right 
side a blowe on my ribs, just be- 
neath the pap, which is a stoppage 
to my breath, and makes me in- 
capable of helping myself; on my 
left bip another, nothing inferior to 
the first; but, above ail, a cut on 
the brow of my eye.” Truly a 
hazardous service; but there were 
greater dangers even than these cud- 
gellings, for it was reported home 
to the Company in 1696-97, that 
there had been a plot among their 
servants at Surat to murder the Pre- 
sident. “ There is strong presump- 
tion that it was intended first that 
the President should be stabbed ; 
when hopes of that failed by the 
guards being doubled, it seems 
poison was agreed upon, and all 
bound to secrecy upon a horrid im- 
precation of damnation to the dis- 
coverer, whom the rest were to fall 
upon and cut off.” 

In Bengal, matters were in no 
better state. That settlement was 
not then what it afterwards came 
to be—the chief seat of English 
trade and English government— 
but was looked upon, by reason of 
its remoteness, as a sort of outlying 
factory of no great credit or pro- 
mise. The Company’s establish- 
ment was then at Chuttanutty, 
which has since come to be called, 
at Calcutta, a place of no great ac- 
count; and the Company’s servants, 
under the chieftainship of Job Char- 
nock, had not lived together more 
peacefully than their brethren at 
Surat. Charnock — to have 
been a bold bad man, half a heathen, 
immoderately addicted to fighting, 
and not only contentious himself, 
but the cause of contention in others. 
As a man of business he was sloth- 
ful in the extreme, hated writing 
letters and consultations for the 
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perusal of his masters at home, and 


therefore threw himself into the 
hands. of a fellow named Hall, 
‘* captain of the soldiers,” who 
kept a punch-house and a billiard- 
table, and soon came to rule the 
settlement. There were, besides, at 
that time, among the chief servants 
of the Company, a Mr. Ellis, who is 
said to have been as ignorant as 
Charnock was slothful; and one 
Charles Pale, who was as fond of 
fighting as his chief, and “ whose 
masterpiece,” it is said, “was to 
invent differences between man and 
man, and deeply swear to the most 
extravagant lies he could invent.” 
Things were, indeed, in so bad a 
state that Sir John Gouldsburgh 
went round from Madras to reduce 
them to order. Before he arrived 
Charnock and Pale had died; and 
so two obstacles to the reformation of 
the settlement were removed. 

The equanimity of the Company 
was at this time much disturbed by 
the bad writing and the bad morals 
of their servants. Whether there 
was any connection discovered be 
tween the two is not very apparent, 
though more unlikely relationshi 
have ere now been discovered. It 
would be hard to judge some pub- 
lic men, whom we could name by 
their penmanship. It is not every 
cabinet minister, indeed, who: can 
write legibly. But in the early days 
of the East India Company’s estab- 
lishments, bad writing may have 
been the direct result of bad morals 
—the feeble, shaky, indistinct let- 
ters of the morning clearly reflect- 
ing the debauch over night. 
this as it may, the managers at 
home wrote out in their general 
letter of the 5th of January, 1710-11: 
“We find the papers, in 
packets and other writings, are 
very badly performed. We expect 
this to be remedied; and if any of 
the writers don’t write 80 
hands as might be expected, we 
hope they will improve and do bet- 
ter. If, through pride or idleness, 


they, or any other with you, will 
not, give them fair warning, and if 
they don’t mend, dismiss them our 
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service. The same we say of all 
- that are immoral and won't be re- 
claimed. And let this be a general 
rule for all time to come.” This, 
at all events, is short, sharp, and 
decisive.* But the Company had, 
in addition to these general orders, 
some specific rules to prescribe. 
They were always steady advocates 
and promoters of the messing sys- 
tem. They believed that a general 
table tended greatly to good morals, 
as well as to public economy. But 
the Company’s servants, in spite of 
orders from home, were continually 
drifting into more independent 
habits. The restraint of the gene- 
ral table was irksome to them; 
they liked better to receive “diet 
money” and to provide for them- 
selves. The Company thought that 
this was provocative of extrava- 
gunce and licentiousness, so they 
wrote out to Bengal saying: “We 
observe: in your letter by the Re- 
covery, you keep no general table, 
which we don’t like, for the follow- 
ing reasons: Our factors and 
writers are thereby expored to a 
loose way of living, to loss of time, 
and .ill company, which, by being 
at a general table, would be pre- 
vented. Our business is not likely 
to be so well-minded, and they have 
specious pretences for their absence 
-if found fault with. Besides, when 
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they are every day at meals, under 
the eye of their superiors, they 
will be necessitated to observe a 
better decorum; and if any of them 
are careless, extravagant, and other- 
wise blameworthy, they will be 
soon reclaimed, when they know 
that they must every day expect to 
hear of it from yon, the President 
and Council; and then we are sure 
we shall be at a less charge by a 
general table, if any tolerable care 
be taken therein, than we are b 
making allowances to each several- 
ly.” The thrift of John Company 
was sure to creep, sooner or later, 
into these admonitions; but it is to 
his credit that we soon find him 
falling back upon the moralities, 
for he goes on to say: “We have 
reason to believe, what is told us, 
that those allowances give some of 
our servants the temptations, and, 
of consequence, expose them to 
drunkenness and _lasciviousvess ; 
and we would take away the temp- 
tation, looking upon it as a certain 
rule, if they once lose their virtue, 
we have no reason long to expect 
their fidelity. For all these reasons, 
we require you to restore the gene- 
ral table; and if you can give us 
avy that you think have greater 
weight to the contrary, when we 
hear them you sball know our 
minds in future.” 








* We are bound, however, to add, that the present race of statesmen are, on the 


whole, distinguished by excellent penmanship. Lord Derby's handwriting is 
beautiful—equally elegant and legible. Lord Stanley’s is as legible as large pica, 
bat certainly not elegant. Lord Palmerson’s is free, pleasant, and by no means ob- 
scure. The Duke of Newcastle writes an excellent hand,—long, well-formed letters, 
and very distinct. Lord John Russell’s penmanship is not unlike the Colonial Mini- 
ster’s, but on a smaller scale. Other instances might be cited, but it is more to 
the purport of the present paper to say that the East India Company, nearly all 
through the present century, have been remarkably fortunate in the caligraphy of 
their chief servant, the Governor-General, who has set an example of penmanship to 
the whole class of writers which ought not to have been thrown away. Lord Wel- 
lesley’s handwriting is, perhaps, the best that we have ever seen. Sir George Bar- 
low’s was little inferior. Lord Minto wrote a remarkably firm, solid, legible hand. 
Lord Hastings and Lord Amherst were somewhat stately in their penmanship, but 
every letter was as clearas type. Lord William Bentinck ran his letters, and some- 
times his words, a little too much into each other, but he wrote a good flowing hand 
that was rarely otherwise than legible. Lord Auckland’s writing was peculiarly 
round and distinct, the very reverse of his successor’s, Lord Ellenborough’s, which 
was pretty and lady-like, and not distinct; but he was always one of the Honourable 
Company’s naughty boys. Lord Dalhousie wrote a beautiful hand—flowing and ele- 
gant, but very distinct; and the present Governor-General, Lord Canning, need not 
blush to see his handwriting placed beside that of any of his contemporaries. 








. ‘But Mr. Company, not unmindfal 
of the fact that the general table 
might have its inconveniences for 
his married servants, was conside- 
rate enough to introduce an excep- 
tional clause into his instructions, 
saying: “ This we say as to all un- 
married people; but if you shall 
see canse to allow diet money to 
those who have families, you may 
do it till our further orders, advis- 
ing us what is so allowed, to whom, 
and for what reasons.” Then the 
instruction proceeds in a right good 
paternal spirit: “Our main danger 
in this is to remove all occasions 
from our servants of debauchery, 
and being tainted by ill example, 
which is very infectious to young 
people; also, to keep them under 
a regular and virtuous course of 
living, and thereby to have our own 
business better minded, and _ the 
interest of the Company promoted. 
And to render this our design more 
effectual, we direct that you, the 
President and Council, do, at certain 
standing seasons, set apart a time 
to inquire into the behaviour of all 
our factors and writers, of the per- 
sons under whom they are; and, 
calling them severally before you, 
let them know the account you 
have of them, and, as they deserve, 
either admonish or commend them.” 
Then comes another practical remedy 
for licentiousness. It was thought 
as desirable that the younger Com- 
pany’s servants should lodge under 
a general roof as that they should 
board at a -common table: so 
the Company issue a_ prohibition 
against promiscuous lying, or, as 
they call it, /aying, up and down in 
the town: “We positively direct 
that all our unmarried young people 
do lodge in our own factory, if there 
be accommodation for them, and 
not lay up and down in the town, 
which exposes them to several in- 
conveniences.” Neither these rules 
nor these admonitions appear to 
have had much effect; for the Com- 
pany soon afterwards were driven 
to prescribe a penalty for the in- 
fraction of their mandates. If any 
Company’s servant proved to be 
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incorrigible, he was to be sent 
home. “If any factor or writer,” . 
says the Court’s general letter of 
the 2d February 1712-13, “ proves 
not diligent, but idle or vicious, 
send them home; don’t let them 
stay to infect others; we know no 
better way to deal with them.” 
Meanwhile, however, the Pregj- 
dent and Council of Bengal con. 
trived to give their masters soine 
“reasons that have greater weight 
to the contrary,” in respect of the 
alleged advantages of the “general 
table,” especially protesting that it 
was by no means an economical in- 
stitution; so the Court gave way, 
especially, they said, “as in your 
consultations you make it plain that 
we shall, in your opinion, be great 
savers by the diet money.” “Let 
us find,” they add, “you will all be 
faithful and diligent for us, and not 
make our benefit always give place 
to yours, as though the proverb was, 
‘ Self—and then the Company.’ ” 
This was written in 1714-15, 
Some twelve or thirteen years later, 
sad news came to England of the 
addiction of the Company’s servants 
to the vice of gambling. These 
tidings greatly disquieted the souls 
of the worthy managers of Leaden- 
hall, who determined to check by 
stringent measures the destructive 
practice. So they wrote out a gene. 
ral letter, saying : ‘‘ We are greatly 
concerned to hear that the mischiev- 
ous vice of gaming continues, and 
even increases, among our covenant 
servants, free merchants, and otherg, 
residing at our settlements in India, 
for great sums of money, and that 
the women also are infected there- 
with; by which means many per- 
sons have been ruined, as well on 
board ship as on shore. Of this there 
are several flagrant instances. By 
Act of Parliament, all gaming here 
above £10 is strictly prohibited, 
under severe penalties. That we 
may do what in us lies to prevent 
the evils which, sooner or later, 
generally attend aM gamesters, and 
frequently prove their ruin, we do 
hereby peremptorily forbid all map- 
ner of gaming whatsoever, in any 
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of our settlements or elsewhere in 
India, to the amount of £10, or up- 
wards ; and if any of our covenant 
servants, or others in our employ, 
whether civil, maritime, or military, 
or any free merchants under our 
protection, shall have been  dis- 
covered to have played at any sort 
of game, for the value of £10 ster- 
ling or upwards at a time, and be 
thereof convicted before you by two 
creditable witnesses (which. wit- 
pesses we require that you shall be 
always ready to hear and admit of 
them), such offender, be he who he 
will, and in what station soever, 
shall, ipse facto, be sent home and 
dismissed the Company’s service by 
the first shipping, as likewise all 
free merchants, and all women, mar- 
ried or unmarried, whether belong- 
ing to our covenant servants, or who 
are under our protection.” 

It is easy to drive a coach-and- 
four through such prohibitory enact- 
ments as these ; and in all probability, 
therefore, they were found as dead 
letters. A man who may play for 
£9, 193. “at a time,” may win or 
lose a large sum of money in the 
course of a night. What the exact 
meaning of the interdict may have 
been is not very clear; but the 
actual prohibition seems only to 
have extended to the staking of £10 
or upwards on any one game. Any 
difficulty on this score, however, 
does not seem to have occurred to 
the Company, who regarded rather 
the obstacles in the way of the de- 
tection of the offenders, and there- 


fore offered a premium to those 
who would inform against their 
comrades. ‘“ Wes easily foresee,” 


they wrote, ‘that the reproach of 
being an informer may keep back 
persons who may know of such gam- 
ing from discovering of it: to pre- 
vent this, we direct and order that 
you enter into your consultations 
4 particular account, from time to 
time, of ‘the persons who shall be 
proved guilty of such gaming’’->- 
we thought they were to be sent 
home sharp—“ as also of the accu- 
ser or accusers.; and for the en- 
couragement of such accuser, if he 
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be a covenant servant, we direct 
that he shall have a year’s stand- 
ing allowed him in our service, and 
be further entitled to our favour 
as a person inclined to check this 
vile practice.” Ob, fie! Mr. Com- 
pany—fie! If you are to have 
either gamesters or informers in 
your service, take the former for 
choice. Have no Judases among 
them. Do you think to take 
away “the reproach” of betraying 
a friend and companion by pay- 
ing the betrayer for the dirty job? 
Will “ a year’s standing” wash him 
white? Your servant who would 
take the forty pieces, you may be 
sure, would not only game but 
cheat. at cards or at dice. 

Gaming is only one form of ex- 
travagance — the Company’s  ser- 
vants were, in the opinion of their 
masters, guilty of many which de- 
manded vigorous suppression by 
the strong hand of authority. They 
were waxing proud, ostentatious, 
and self-indalgent — keeping many 
servants, horses, and equipages, in 
a faint attempt at Oriental pomp. 
Quiet homely men were they in 
Leadenhall Street, and they could 
not tolerate the airs of their factory 
servants. So, in December, 1731, 
they wrote out to Bengal saying, 
that none the least of the complaints 
from that place were of the “ extra- 
vagant way of living” cemmon 
among their servants. ‘“* We can 
only recommend it very seriously,” 
they said, “to our President, that 
he shows a good example of frugal- 
ity, by keeping a decent retinue, 
such as formerly was practised, for 
the dignity of his station, and not 
fall into the foppery of having a sett 
of musick at his table, and a coach- 
and-six, with guards and running 
foctmen, as we are informed is now 
practised, not only by the Presi- 
dent, but some of the inferior rank.” 
The sultanising process, it appears, 
was already going on bravely ; and 
we are not quite sure that it was 
sound policy in Leadenhall Street 
to endeavour to restrain it. 

But nothing vexed these city mer- 
chants so much as the splendour of 
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their servants; and so they wrote 
out again, saying, “That a distinc- 
tion and decorum ought to be kept 
for the President and Council we 
think it reasonable, and this we our- 
selves would encourage, but should 
be glad that this was brought down 
to the old standard, when a Presi- 
dent used to be satisfied with a 
palanquin, and two men only went 
with arms before; and in that time 
we don’t find that our President had 
less respect shown him by the natives 
than now. However, as times are 
altered, and that it may be thought 
necessary to make some more out- 
ward show than formerly, we first 
recommend to you, if possible, that 
you bring it back to the old standard, 
and exercise in every respect frugal- 
ity, as well in outward show as in 
your private way of living.” The 
logic of this is not so palpable as 
the thrift. It seems as though their 


reluctance to relax their rules had 
been so great, that just as they had 
been on the point of authorising 
greater stateliness of living, they had 


lapsed back again into their old 
economical precepts; for presently 
they go on to instruct the President, 
saying, “If you should think it fit, 
by the alteration of times, or any 
other reasons, to keep up the dig- 
nity and honour of your employers 
by making some show when you 
appear abroad, it is our positive or- 
der that none of you, or any of our 
servants, shall exceed the rules we 
now lay down, which are, that the 
President, at his own expense, may 
make use of a coach-and-four, and 
each of the gentlemen in council a 
coach-and-pair, and that any of our 
other servants, and the free mer- 
chants under our covenants who 
think they can afford it, a single 
chaise or saddle-horse ;” aod, the 
better to enforce this rule, the Pre- 
sident was instructed to send home 
every year an exact list of every 
person uoder him, and of the equi- 
pages and horses kept by each, ‘‘ that 
we may jadge whether such persons 
are fit to be continued in our ser- 
vice.” 

Neither these admonitions nor 
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these warnings had much effect upon 
the Company’s servants, who grew 
more licentious and more trouble. 
some as time advanced, living extra- - 
vagant lives, and running into debt 
with native merchants, “so as to 
bring you under dependency to 
them.” The Company were con- 
tinually writing out to their Presi. 
dents to set a good example to their 
junior servants, and to report their 
misdeeds. But the Presidents ap 

to have done neither the one thing 
nor the other. So the Company again 
wrote out, in language of grave re- 
monstrance to their servants. In 
the Court’s general letter of the 8th 
of January, 1782, they say : “ Much 
has been reported of the great licen- 
tiousness which prevails in your 
place (Bengal), which we do not 
choose particalarly to mention, as 
the same must be evident to every 
rational mind. The evils resulting 
therefrom to those there and to the 
Company cannot but be apparent, 
and it is high time proper methods 
be applied for producing such a re- 
formation as comports with the 
laws of sound religion and morality, 
which are in themselves inseparable. 
We depend upon you who are prip- 
cipals in the management .to set a 
real good example, and to influence 
others to follow the same, in sucha 
manner as that virtue, decency, and 
order be well established, and there- 
by induce the natives round you to 
entertain the same high opinion 
which they formerly had of the 
English honour and integrity —a 
point of the highest moment to us.” 
In these exhortations there was al- 
ways much of the Jaudator temporis 
acti; but at what period the Com- 
pany’s servants behaved so well, and 
the national character was held in 
such high esteem by the natives of 
the country, we have not been able 
to determine. 

These admonitions appear altoge- 
ther to have miscarried ; for instead 
of producing any reformatory effect 
upon the lives of the Company’s 
servants, the rebellious civilians 
langhed at their masters, and ridi- 
culed their homilies outright. It 
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would appear that there were never 
wanting persons to inform the Di- 
rectors at home of what was going 
on in their distant settlements. 
These, we presume, were the sbip- 
captains who brought home the 
news of the factories, together with 
the merchandise of the East, and 
probably ingratiated themselves with 
their employers by condemning the 
irregularities of their brethren. At 
all events, the Court were credibly 
informed of the manner in which 
the letter last quoted was received 
in Bengal: ‘“‘ We are well assured,” 
they wrote out again in January 
1754, “that the paragraph in our 
letter of the 8th of July 1752, re- 
lating to the prevailing licentious- 
ness of your place, were received by 
many of our servants in superior 
stations with great contempt, and 
was the subject of much indecent 
ridicule; but whatever turn you 
may give to our admonitions—call 
it preaching, or what you please— 
unless a stop is put to the present 
licentious career, we can have no 
dependence on the integrity of our 
servants, now or in future; for it is 
too melancholy a truth that the 
younger class tread too closely upon 
the heels of their superiors, and, as 
far ss circumstances will admit, 
and even farther, copy the bad ex- 
amples which are continually before 
their eyes.” It was plainly, the 
Directors continued, no use to ex- 
postulate any farther, so, as supreme 
masters, they were determined to 
put forth their authority, and to 
dictate commands which “all who 
value their continuance in our ser- 
vice” were called upon to obey. 
We give these commands in extenso. 
If they do nothing else, they show 
what an honest, well-meaning gen- 
tleman Mr. Company was at that 
time, and what an interest he took 
in the wellbeing of his servants, to 
say nothing of his own :— 


“That the Governor and Council, and 
all the rest of our servants, both civil 
and military, do constantly and regularly 
attend the divine worship at church 
every Sunday, unless prevented by sick- 
ness or some other reasonable cause, and 
that all the common soldiers who are not 
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on duty, or prevented by sickness, be 
also obliged to attend. 

“That the Governor and Council do 
carefully attend to the morals and man- 
ner of life of all our servants in general, 
and reprove and admonish them when 
and whenever it shall be found necessary. 

“That all our superior servants do 
avoid, as much as their several situations 
will allow of it, an expensive manner of 
living, and consider that, as the represen- 
tatives of a body of merchants, a decent 
frugality will be much more in character. 

“That you take particular care that 
our younger servants de not launch into 
expenses beyond their incomes, especially 
upon their first arrival; and we here lay 
it down as a standing and positive com- 
mand, that no writer be allowed to keep 
a palanquin, horse, or chaise during the 
term of his writership. 

“ That you set apart one day in every 
quarter of the year, and oftener if you 
find it necessary, to inquire into the 
general conduct and behaviour of all our 
servants below the Council, and enter 
the result thereof in your Diary for our 
observation.” 


Not very long after the receipt of 
this letter, the Bengal civilians were 
subjected to some rough discipline, 
which may, for a time, have taken 
some of their pride of life and 
licentiousness of behaviour out of 
them. In the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta these worthies may have 
made good resolutions, not to be 
broken immediateiy on their retarn 
to a purer atmosphere. ‘ 

The conquest of Bengal imparted 
a new aspect to the character of the 
Company’s service. Indeed, it may 
almost be said that the Civil Ser- 
vice proper dates from that momen- 
tous epoch. Up to that point in 
the history of our Indian Empire 
the Company’s servants had been 
almost exclusively merchants — now 
they grew ioto administrators. 
What were known as the “ Com- 
pany’s affairs” were simply affairs 
of trade — buying and selling the 
provision of investments. But now 
there was revenue to be collected, 
and justice to be administered, and 
relations with native princes to be 
established. And now, if the Com- 
pany had been wise in their gen- 
eration, they would have looked 
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the position in the face, and 
placed their servants on an entirely 
new footing with respect to their 
permitted sources of emolument. 
Nearly a century and a half had 
passed away since Sir Thomas Rae 
had recommended to give “great 
wages, to the content” of their ser- 
vants; “for then you know what 
you part from,” but they had not 
yet taken the hint; and even now, 
when they found that they had 
emerged from the proprietorship of 
a few factories into the sovereignty 
of a great province, they still could 
not recognise the wisdom of de- 
taching their servants from trade, 
and depriving them, by the grant 
of liberal salaries, of all pretexts for 
receiving bribes from the natives of 
the country. In 1758 they thought 
they were straining their liberality 
by raising the pay of a writer to 
£40 per annum. “We do hereby 
direct,” they wrote out to Bengal, 
“that the future appointment to a 
writer for salary, diet money, and 
all allowances whatever, be four 
hundred current rupees per annum, 
which mark of our favow and at- 
tention, properly attended to, must 
prevent their reflection on what we 
shall further order in regard to 
them, as having any other object or 
foundation than their particular 
interest or happiness.” They then 
referred to their letter of the 23d 
of January 1754, the. instructions 
contained im which they were de- 
termined to enforce, “from a per- 
suasion that the indigence of our 
janior servants, which may too 
often have been the effect of their 
vices and ‘the imitation of their 
seniors, hath not a little contributed 
to increase that load of complaints 
which have been so strongly and 
repeatedly urged by the Nabob, in 
regard to the abuse of Dusticks, a 
practice we have ever disclaimed; 
and are determined to show in 


fature the strongest marks of our 
resentment to such as shall be guilty 
of, and do most positively order and 
direct (and will admit of no repre- 
sentation for your postponing the 
execution of it) that no writer what- 
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soever be permitted to keep either 
palankeen, horse, or chaise during 
his writership, on pain of being 
immediately dismissed the service.” 

We know now what well-meaning 
drivelling this was. In this des. 
patch the Company spoke of “the 
distressed situation of our once 
flourishing settlement of Fort Wil: 
liam.” Why, the settlement was 
flourishing as it had never flourished 
before. The Company’s servants 
had taken up a trade beside which 
every other was poor and unremn- 
nerative. ‘Fhey had become king- 
makers, and untold wealth was flow- 
ing into their coffers. The English 
were now the dominant race in 
Bengal, and there was nothing that 
they could not do. For the first 
time ‘they knew their power, and 
they turned their knowledge to pro- 
fitable account. The feeble natives 
could not resist the white mep, bot 
they could buy them. It was soon 
seen that they all had their price. 
The situation was new to the Com- 
pany’s servants, and it dazzled them, 
so that they could not, or they 
would not, see right from wrong. 
Large fortunes were made in an in- 
credibly short space of time. It 
was the blackest period of all in 
the whole history of the Indian 
service. 

There is nothing strange in the 
picture. The Company’s servants 
were unaccustomed to power, and 
they did not know kow to exercise 
it with moderation. Between the 
date of the conquest of Bengal and 
Clive’s return to Calcutta in 1765, 
there was more money made and 
more wrong done by the Company’s 
civilians than in any like number 
of years twice told. But Clive went 
out resolute to “cleanse the Au- 
geean stable.’ The first news that 
reached this was that fourteen 
lakhs of rupees had been distributed 
among nine of the chief officers of 
the settlement, in payment of a new 
act of king-making. 

Whilst Clive was carrying out these 
great reforms, striking off the tallest 
poppy- heads, honest Mr. Company, 
in Leadenhall Street, was still maun- 
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dering about the irregularities of 
his younger servants. It always 
distressed him greatly to think that 
his young writers were not so thrifty 
in their habits or so regular in their 
lives as they might have been; and 
he was continually exhorting his 
high functionaries to bring the mis- 
chievous youngsters to account. 
Send me home the names, he said, 
of those who will not obey you. 
But Clive was sending home his 
lists at this time, and they contained 
the names of men, not low down in 
the roll of the Company’s establish- 
ment, but up among the great mer- 
chants. Still Mr. Company kept to 
his text; and, still solicitous for the 
morals of his young men, wrote out 
to the Governor, in 1765, that all 
superior servants were to lodge in 
the new fort so soon as accommoda- 
tion could be provided, and not, ag 
they did of old, ‘to lay up and down 
in the town.”* Of course Govern- 
ment were no longer to make them 
“an allowance of house-rent.” Al- 
though this was imperatively direct- 
ed to be a stunding order, it does 
not appear to have been very strictly 
obeyed; for it is certain that when 
William Shore (afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth) went out to India soon 
afterwards, he lodged, not in the 
fort, but in the town of Calcutta. 

A little later we find Mr. Com- 
pany complaining that his younger 
servants were drawing large bills on 
their friends at home. He suspect- 
ed, therefore, that su@h as had not 
these resources must be getting into 
debt to their native Banyans, and thus 
rendering themselves “liable to be 
tempted to infidelity in the offices 
they were trusted with.” He there- 
fore again strenuously insisted on 
the necessity of sumptuary regula- 
tions, again laying down impera- 
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tively that no writer should keep 
a palanquin unless “ absolutely ne- 
cessaty for’ the preservation of 
health ;” that no writer should keep 
“more than one servant besides a 
cook;” that no writer should be 
permitted to keep a horse without 
the express permission of the Go- 
vernor; and that no writer «should 
be permitted, either by himself or 
jointly with others, to keep a coun- 
try house. “ With respect to table 
liquors,” he added, “‘ we cannot pre- 
tend to form regulations for them,” 
nor “with respect to general extra- 
vagance in dress,” of which sad ac- 
counts had reached home; but the 
Governor was to keep a watcbful 
eye upon them, and to see that they 
conformed to that system of econo- 
my which had been so often pre- 
scribed. 

It need not be said that the ser- 
vants of the Company laughed at 
these sumptuary regulations, and 
made a point of evading them. 
Sometimes there was a good deal 
of humour in .the manner of eva- 
sion. For example, at Madras, 
where the restrictions appear to 
have been greater than at Calcutta, 
an order had gone forth against 
the use of umbrellas as protections 
against the sun. ‘These sun-shades, 
principally made of broad leaves or 
split bamboos, were called roundels, 
from their shape. ‘These being pro- 
hibited by name, the young writers 
had their umbrellas made square, 
and set forth that, although they 
knew that roundels were prohibited, 
there was nothing in orders against 
squaredels. On another occasion, & 
regulation haviag gone forth against. 
the use of gold lace on the coats of 
the writers, a young civilian, when 
brought up for infringing the law, 
and asked if he did not know the 





* Later in this year (December 1765), we find the Company flying at higher 
game, for they wrote out that more care was to be taken in the selection of nem- 
bers of Council, doubts having been raised as to the competency and integrity of 


these high functionaries. 


Considering what Clive wag doing at the time, any or- 
ders on the subject were quite uncalled for. 


But there is often something ludi- 


crously irrelevant in the Court’s orders, when viewed in connection with the cir- 
cumstances which had arisen at the time of receipt, and often at the time of wri- 
ting. This is mainly attributable, of course, to the tardiness of communication be- 


tween England and India. 
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regulation, said that he was aware 
of an order against gold lace, but 
he did not think that it was dind- 
ing ! 

Lord Clive’s cleansing mission to 
India did much to put an end to 
the reign of the adventurers. Ever 
since the conquest of Bengal the 
cupidity of England had been ex- 
cited, and men of all kinds had 
gone forth with lucrative appoint- 
ments either in esse or in posse, or 
with clues to some desperate job 
by which they might enrich them- 
selves in a year or two, and retarn 
to England as nabobs of the real 
mushroom type. These men must 
not be classed with the regular civil 
servants of the Company. It is not 
of them that we are now writing, 
They were, indeed, in the way of 
the regular service, whom they de- 
prived of some of the best pickings 
which the country afforded. A 
letter from a minister in England 
or from an influential member of 
the Court of Directors often stood 
in lieu of all covenapts and inden- 
tures. . We are likely soon to have 
this sort of thing over again. But 
it is not yet time to speak of this. 
Io 1773 the Company having dis- 
covered that their settlement in 
Bengal had been “put into a train 
of reform,” wrote out that the next 
thing to be done was “to revert to 
the old system, when the business 
of your Presidency was principally 
performed by our own servants, 
who then had knowledge of our 
investments, and every other depart- 


ment of our concerns, You will, 
therefure, fill the several offices 
with the writers and factors on 


your establishment.” And _ from 
that time the Company’s own ser- 
vants had it pretty well to them- 
selves. 

Another result of the dark his- 
tories brought to light at this time 
was, that Parliament prohibited all 
farther acceptance by the Company’s 
or other servants of presents from 
the princes or other inhabitants of 
India. The famous act of 1773 


declared “that, from and after the 
first day of August 1774, no person 
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holding or exercising apy civil or 
military office under the Crown or 
the Company in the East Indies 
shall accept, receive, or take, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by himself or 
apy other person or persons on his 
behalf, or for his use or benefit, of 
and from any of the Indian princes 
or powers, or their ministers or 
agents (or any of the natives of 
Asia), apy present, gift, donation, 
gratuity, or reward.” On _ convic- 
tion of any infraction of this law, 
the offender was to forfeit double 
the value of the present, and to be 
amenable to deportation from the 
country. In 1784 these penalties 
were rescinded; but the Act of 
1793 made the demanding or re 
ceiving presents of any kind, even 
for the use of the Company, a mis- 
demeanour. In 1888 this was again 
odified, and the offense limited to 
the receipt of presents “for his 


own use.” And so the matter 
stands at this time. Large quan- 
tities of presents are received 


from the native princes and chiefs. 
But they are thrown into a common 
store, and sold, and from their pro- 
ceeds return-presents are purchased 
to be given to the donors. 

In the Act of 1773— so famous in 
Indian history — Warren Hastings 
was named as the first Governor- 
General of India. The reforms in- 
troduced by Lord Clive and the 
severe orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, now backed by Parliamentary 
enactments, hdd reduced the pri- 
mary advantages of the service to a 
very low state. Mr. Shore, who bad 
then been some four years in India, 
wrote to England complaining that 
“the road to opulence grows daily 
narrower. The Court of Direc 
tors,” he added, “are actuated with 
such a spirit of reformation and re- 
trenchment, and are’ so well seconded 
by Mr. Hastings, that it seems the 
rescision of all our remaining emolu- 
ments will alone suffice it. The 
Company’s service is, in fact, au 
employ not rendered very desirable. 
Patience, perseverance, and hope, 
are all I have left.” His pay as & 
writer, he tells us, was, when he 
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first entered the service, eight ru- 

or less than a pound, a-month 
—a statement which we do not 
know how to reconcile with the 
Court’s orders, quoted above, fixing 
the allowance of a writer at £40 a- 
year. That the young civilians of 
that period, however, underwent 
considerable hardship, we learn both 
from Mr. Shore’s Memoirs and from 
those of Mr. Forbes, who served the 
Company in Western India. Most 
readers are familiar with the state- 
ment of the latter gentleman, that 
he was often compelled to go to 
bed before night because he could not 
afford the expense of a candle. 

If we are to believe Captain 
Joseph Price, who wrote several 
pamphlets on Indian affairs about 
the year 1780, the young civilians 
of that period were on the whole 
very well conducted. “ There are 
no doubt,” he says, “ vices in some 
constitations which no climate can 
control, and a warm one the least of 
apy. On this I shall say nothing 
more than that, in all societies, some 
few individuals will run riot. Time, 
and time only, is able to rein in 
some of our natural passions. But 
as for the accidental ones of wine 
and gaming, if they are enjoyed 
anywhere in moderation, and with- 
out gross abuse, it is in the East 
Indies; for I never knew a young 
man guilty of either who did well 
in the Company’s service, for: they 
are by no means countenanced in 
such excesses by men in power.” 
The logic of this must be admitted 
to balt a little; but, at all events, 
it shows that duting the govern- 
ment of Warren Hastings excesses 
of this kind were discouraged by 
the higher servants of the Company. 
In the next paragraph, however, 
Captain Price goes beyond this, for 
he asserts that the young civilians 
were much less profligate than 
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youths of the same standing at 
home. “The study of the country 
languages, and the daily duties of 
the office, to which they are, from 
their first arrival, allotted, find em- 
ployment enough for the most active 
mind; and in Asia, as in all other 
parts of the world, the man who 
best attends to the duties of his 
station and situation succeeds best 
in life. But as to dissipation, and 
corruption of manners and morals, 
a@ merchant’s or banker's clerk of 
twenty years old in London is further 
gone than the Company’s servants in 
Asia during their whole life.” 

A very good idea of the state of 
barbarism in India, towards the 
close of the last century, may be 
derived from the autobiographical 
notes of the Hon. Robert Lindsay, 
in the third volume of that very 
entertaining work, the Lives of the 
Lindsays. The autobiograpber, like 
a large majority of his contempora- 
ries, speaks of Warren Hastings in 
language of high commendation : 
“Never had any one before occupied 
that station with a higher character. 
He was beloved and respected by 
natives as well as Europeans.” The 
Company’s Civil Service, since that 
time, has rejoiced in many distin- 
guished members, but still Warren 
Hastings remains at the head of the 
list. Mr, Lindsay, however, says that 
party-spirit ran very high at that 
time, and that, “ having resided for 
nearly two years in Sir John Cla- 
vering’s society,” he was “ passed over 
in the general promotion.” There 
can be no doubt of the virulence of 
party and personal hostility at this 
time, but it was forced upon Warren 
Hastings by the gentlemen at home. 
The Bengal civilians, Hastings and 
Burwell, had to contend for dear 
life against the presumption and 
the rancour of Junius and his col- 
leagues.* 





* This strong party-feeling, flowing from the fountainhead, permeated all branches 


of the service. 


Almost every civilian wore the colour of Hastings or Francis. Mr. 


Lindsay says: “Soon after my arrival, the death of Colonel Minsen once more gave 
Mr. Hastings the majority in council and controlling power. My patrons at Dacca, 
Mr. Rous and Mr. Holland, were thus left in the minority. Mr. John Shakespear, 
Mr. Matthew Day, and Mr. Hogarth, the other three gentlemen in council, belonged 


to the opposite party.” 











Following Mr. Lindsay’s state- 
ments, we must believe that idle- 
ness rather than extravagance was 
the besetting sin of the civilians at 
that time, and that Captain Price's 
account of their mofality is to be 
believed. “It was not then the 
fashion,” he says, “to fatigue our- 
selves with hard labour; there were 
abundance of native scribes in all 
the offices to do the drudgery, and 
our taskmasters were not strict. 
Under circumstances, it was not a 
matter of surprise if many of us 
were more idle than otherwise. I 
followed the tide, and a merrier set 
could not be found. There was 
fortunately little or no dissipation 
amongst us.” Elsewhere, Mr. Lind- 
say says that “the public business 
was transacted by a few able indivi- 
duals, and the younger servants had 
full leisure to amuse themselves.” 

And they had not only leisure to 
amuse themselves, it would appear, 
but they had still leisure, and were 
allowed to enter into speculations 
on their own account. Mr. Lindsay 
had large dealings in salt, taking in 
a native = as his partoer, 
“provided I would appear as the 
ostensible person.” By one fortunate 
speculation, or, as he calls it, “ well- 
timed energy,” he was enabled to 
pay off all the debts he had con- 
tracted during a long residence in 
Calcutta, and “to put a few thou- 
sand rupees in his pocket.” Encou- 
raged by this venture, he launched, 
whilst a revenue collector in the 
Dacca district, “into various specu- 
lations in trade.” His pay was only 
£500 a-year, so he “contemplated 
with delight the wide field of com- 
mercial speculation opening before 
him.” And he soon afterwards 
naively informs us, that from the 
“conspicuous advantage he derived 
from the great command of. money 
to carry on his commercial pursuits,” 
he dates the origin of the fortune he 
acquired in the Company’s service. 
Among other speculations in which 
he engaged was shipbuilding; but 
this does not appear to have been 
very successful. His mother wrote 
out very pleasantly that she had no 
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doubt be was a very scientific ship. 
builder, but that she had one request 
to make of him, which was, that he 
would not come to England in a ship 
of his own making. 

In 1786 Lord Cornwallis was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of India, 
He carried out @ new eye, a new 
hand, to the work. He had not 
grown up amidst the system, and 


he saw, therefore, more clearly its ‘ 


defects. He found the Company's 
civil servants receiving in themselves 
the two inconsistent characters of 
private traders and public adminis- 
trators, and he saw at once that the 
welfare of the State demanded that 
they should cease to be the former. 


But to deprive them of the privilege. 


of trading was really to deprive them 
of that for which they had aban- 
doned their homes and sought a 
distant country and an _ upgenial 
clime. The wretched pittances which 
they derived in the way of salary 
from their masters were really barely 
enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The Company’s service had 
assumed an entirely new character 
after the conquest of Bengal; but 
the Company had not seen the ex- 
pediency of putting it on a new 
footing with respect to its emolu- 
ments. It was plain, however, that 
the change, which had so long been 
demanded, could not much longer 
be delayed. Lord Cornwallis was 
strongly of opinion that the Com- 
pany’s seryants should be forbidden 
to trade, and that suitable salaries 
should be attached to the severa 
offices under . Goyernment — salaries 
sufficient in themselves to~ induce 
men of good position and good ability 
to enter the service, not to afford 


them opportunities of making large 


fortunes in a few years, but of gra- 
dually rising to high place, and of 
acquiring. an ample competence after 
twenty or thirty years of honest 
labour. 

How strenuously and how bravely 
Lord Cornwallis laboured to bring 
about this result may be gathered 
from his Correspondence, recently 
edited by Mr. Ross. The Company 
were not to be easily persuaded 
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what were their true intereste. The 
obstinacy with which they bad re- 
sisted the advice of Sir Thomas 
Rae, given in a few pregnant words, 
bad clang to them ever since. They 
were nearly two centuries older, but 
they were not a day wiser. A false 
economy was entering into them 
and wasting their substance. “ Penny 
wise and pound foolish,” they could 
not be brought to believe that a wise 
liberality towards their servants 
might cost them thousands, bat 
that it would save them million 

“[ never can or shall think it wisk 
economy,” wrote Cornwallis to Dan- 
das in 1787, with reference to a let- 
ter he had received from the Court 
of Directors, “to put men into 
places of the greatest confidence, 
where they have it in their power 
10 make their fortunes in a few 
months, without giving them any 
salaries. If it is a maxim that no 
government can command _ honest 
services, and that, pay our servants 
as we please, they will equally cheat, 
the. sooner we leave ‘this country 
the better. I am sure, under that 
supposition, I can be of no use, and 
my salary is so much thrown away: 
nothing will be so easy as to find a 
Governor-General who will serve 
without a salary. From the spirit 
of this letter, I conclude that the 
commission given to the collectors, 
the allowances to the presidents at 
Onde, Benares, &c., will be all dis- 
approved. I see the pay of the 
sub-treasurer, which was given by 
Macpherson, is objected to. When 
I came I found the sub-treasurer 
playing with the deposits, amount- 
ing to three or four lakhs. I fancy, 
of the two, he had rather I had 
taken his salary from bim...... 
I am doing everything I can to re- 
form the Company’s servants, to 
teach them to be more economical 
in their mode of living, and to look 
forward to a moderate competency ; 
and I flatter myself that I have not 
hitherto laboured in vain. But if 
all chance of saving any money and 
returning to England without act- 
ing dishonestly is removed, there 
will be an end of my reformation.” 


VOL. LXXXIX. 
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Representations of this kind — 
and there were many such, oft re- 
peated, with new  illustrations— 
though they may have fallen upon 
the Company as on rocky ground, 
were not thrown away upon his 
Majesty’s ministers; and when the 
New Charter Act of 1793 came out, 
there was a clause expressly decree- 
ing—“ That it shall not be lawful 
for apy governor-general or go- 
vernor, or any member of Council 
of the Presidencies in India, to be 
concerned in any trade or traffic 
whatever, except on account of the 
Company; nor for any collector, su- 
pervisor, or other person employed 
or concerned in the collection of the 
revenues or the administration of 
justice, or their agents or servants, 
or any person or persons in trust for 
them, or any of them, to carry on, 
or be concerned in, or to have any 
dealings or transactions, by way of 
traffic or trade, at any place within 
any of the provinces of India or 
other parts, or to buy.any goods and 
sell the same again, or any part 
thereof, at the place where he or they 
bought the same, or any other place 
within the same province, or any 
other such province or country re- 
spectively, except on account of the 
said Company.” And so the private 
trade of the Company’s service was 
knocked on the head, and the civilians 
became very much what they are at 
the preeent time. 

A general improvement, indeed, 
took place under the government of 
Lord Cornwallis, both in the ser- 
vice as @ service, and as an import- 
ant component part of Anglo-Indian 
society. Under Sir John Shore, a 
member of the Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, who, even in corrapt times, 
walked B ype! and honourable be- 
fore God and man, this improve- 
ment continued, Personal exam 
did much. It was no small 
to have a high-minded, virtuous 
English nobleman at the head of 
the Government; and it was no 
small thing for the service to see in 
his successor a member of their own 
body, of no very brilliant talents or 
great energy of action, but one who 
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had walked blamelessly before his 
fellows, and had done his duty to 
the State. Every member of the 
service now saw that, walking along 
the straight road, he might still at- 
tain to rank, to honour, and even to 
moderate wealth; and, seeing this, 
he determined to walk along the 
straight road, to do his duty to 
- employers, and to respect him- 
self. 
Up to this point, the picture 
which we have drawn of the Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, is not a very 
flattering one. We have seen them 
drinking, . gambling, fighting, and 
taking bribes. But it must not be 
supposed that there was anything 
in this peculiar to the Indian ser- 
vice. They merely reflected the 
manners of their brethren at home. 
If they were violent, intemperate, 
and corrupt, so were English gen- 
tlemen and English public servants 
in the eighteenth century. Was it 
not a mark of high breeding to 
swear, to drink, to game, and to be 
ready to draw one’s sword upon a 
friend? Why should there have 
been more forbearance, more mode- 
ration, at Surat or Calcutta, than 
at London or Bath? And was not 
mapy a faithful servant of his Ma- 
jesty open to a bribe? If you only 
knew the exact figure, every map, 
it was said by an experienced states- 
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man of the day, had his pri 
throughout all Great Britain. Would 
it be reasonable to expect that under 
the burning sun of India, with all 
the exciting irritating accompani- 
ments of such a country, men should 
be more moderate, in any respect, 
than in the temperate climate of 
England ; or that, in a land where 
every man is venal and corrupt to 
the very core, they should have 
been more inaccessible to corruption 
than the public servants of the 
Crown? Weare not sure that some 
aay we may not be tempted to write 
the history of the English Civil 
Service. Doubtless, if we do, we 
shall be able to adduce some illus- 
trations which will surprise as much 
as they will amuse. 

We pause here for the present. 
We have treated in this chapter of 
the rise of the Indian Civil Service, 
We have brought it to the point to 
which it had attained when the 
Elphinstones, the Metcalfes, the 
Adams, and the Bayleys entered its 
ranks—men . known and_ respected 
by the present generation. We have 
another chapter yet to lay before 
our readers—one which treats of 
the Indian Civil Service at its 
height, follows it in its decline, and 
anticipates its fall. It will be more 
pregnant with instruction than that 
which has gone before it. 
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